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\ Y first view of the capital of Iceland was 
iVE through a chilling rain. A more deso- 
late-looking place I had rarely if ever seen, 
though, like Don Quixote’s market-woman on 


the ass, it was susceptible of improvement un-| 
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der the influence of an ardent imagination. As 
a subject for the pencil of an artist it was at least 
peculiar if not picturesque. A tourist whose 
glowing fancies had not been nipped in the bud 
by the rigors of an extended experience might 
have been able to invest it with certain weird 
charms; but to me it was only the fag-end of 
| civilization, abounding in horrible odors of de- 
| cayed polypi and dried fish. A cutting wind 
| from the distant Jokuls and a searching rain did 
| not tend to soften the natural asperities of its 
features. In no point of view did it impress me 
as a cheerful place of residence, except for wild 
| ducks and sea-gulls. The whole country for 
| miles around is a black desert of bogs and lava. 
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CHUROH AT REYKJAVIK. 


Scarcely an arable spot is to be seen save on the | human beings can stow themselves in a place 
tops of the fishermen’s huts, where the sod pro- | containing but one hotel, and that a very poo 
duces an abundance of grass and weeds. A/|one, is a matter of wonder to the stranger 
dark gravelly slope in front of the town, dotted | The houses generally are but one story high, and 
with boats, oars, nets, and piles of fish; a long | seldom contain more than two or three rooms 
row of shambling old store-houses built of wood, | Some half a dozen stores, it is true, of better 
and painted a dismal black, varied by patches | appearance than the average, have been built by 
of dirty yellow; a general hodge-podge of frame | the Danish merchants within the past few years ; 
shanties behind, constructed of old boards and | and the residence of the Governor and the pub- 
patched up with drift-wood; a few straggling | lic University are not without some pretensions 
: streets, paved with broken lava and reeking with | to style. 
a | offal from the doors of the houses; some dozens The only stone building in Reykjavik of any 
ae of idle citizens and drunken boatmen lounging | importance is the ‘‘ Cathedral :” so called, per- 
. about the grog-shops ; a gang of women, brawny | haps, more in honor of its great antiquity than 
a and weather-beaten, carrying loads of codfish | any thing imposing about its style or dimen 
; down to the landing; a drove of shaggy little | sions. At present it shows no indications of 
é ponies, each tied to the tail of the pony in front; | age, having been patched, plastered, and painted 
¥ a pack of mangy dogs prowling about in dirty | into quite a neat little church of modern appear- 

places looking for something to eat, and tighting | ance. 

when they got it—this was all I could see of | At each end of the town is a small gathering 
tS Reykjavik, the famous Icelandic capital. |of sod-covered huts, where the fishermen and 
ie ef The town lies on a strip of land between the | their families live like rabbits in a burrow. 
: 











mi: harbor and a lagoon in the rear. It is said to | That these poor people are not all devoured by 
4 contain a population of two thousand, and if the | snails or crippled with rheumatism is a marvel 
Bi dogs and fleas be taken into consideration, I | to any stranger who takes a peep into their filthy 
~ Be have no doubt it does. Where two thousand | and cheerless little cabins. ‘The oozy slime of ! 
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GOVERNOR'S RESIDENCE, REYKJAVIK, 


fish and smoke mingles with the green mould of | and the light of day has no light job of it to get 
the rocks ; barnacles cover the walls, and puddles | in edgewise through the windows. The beaver- 


make a soft carpeting for the floors. The earth | huts and badger-holes of California, taking into 
is overhead and their heads are under the earth, | consideration the difference of climate, are pala- 
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tial residences compared with the dismal hovels 
of these Icelandic fishermen. At a short dis- 
tance they look for all the world like mounds in 
a grave-yard. The inhabitants, worse off than 
the dead, are buried alive. No gardens, no 
cultivated patches, no attempt at any thing or- 
namental relieves the dreary monotony of the 
premises. Dark patches of lava, all littered 
with the heads and entrails of fish; a pile of 
turf irom some neighboring bog; a rickety shed 
in which the fish are hung up to dry; a gang of 
wolfish-looking curs, horribly lean and voracious ; 
a few prowling cats, and possibly a chicken 
deeply depressed in spirits—these are the most 
prominent objects visible in the vicinity. Sloth 
and filth go hand in hand. 

The women are really the only class of in- 
habitants, except the fleas, who possess any vi- 
tality. 


compared with the men. Overtaxed by domes- 
tic cares, they go down upon the wharves when 
a vessel comes in, and by hard labor earn enough 
to purchase a few rags of clothing for their chil- 
dren. The men are too lazy even to carry the 
fish out of their own boats. At home they lie 
about the doors, smoking and gossiping, and too 
often drunk. Some are too lazy to get drunk, 
and go to sleep over the effort. In truth the 
prevailing indolence among all classes is so 
striking that one can almost imagine himself in 
a Southern clime. There is much about Reyk- 
javik to remind a Californian traveler of San 
Diego. The drunken fellows about the stores 


Rude, slatternly, and ignorant as they | 
are, they still evince some sign of life and energy | 
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AT WORK, 


and the racing of horses up and down the streets, 
under the stimulus of liquor rather than natural! 
energy, sometimes made me feel quite at home. 
On the morning after my arrival I called to 
see my young friend Jonassen, the Governor's 
son, and was most hospitably entertained by the 
family. I had a letter of introduction to the 
Governor from the Minister of the Judiciary at 
Copenhagen, but thought it unnecessary to pre- 
sent it. His Excellency is a good specimen of 
the better class of Icelanders—simple, kind- 
hearted, and polite. My casual acquaintance 
with his son was sufficient to enlist his warmest 
sympathies. I thought he would destroy his 
equilibrium as well as my own by repeatedly 
| drinking my health and wishing me a hearty 
welcome to Iceland. He said he had never seen 
a Californian before, and seemed astonished to 
find that they had noses, mouths, ears, and skins 
like other people. In one respect he paid me a 
practical compliment that I have rarely enjoyed 
in the course of my travels; he spoke nearly as 
bad French as I did. Now I take it that a man 
who speaks bad French, after years of travel on 
the Continent of Europe, is worthy of some con- 
sideration. He is at least entitled to the dis- 
tinction of having well preserved his nationality ; 
and when any foreigner tries to speak it worse, 
but doesn’t succeed, I can not but regard it as a 
| tribute of respect. 
Young Jonassen, I was glad to see, had gotten 
| over his struggle with the sardines, and was now 
in a fair way to enjoy life. His sister, Miss 
Jonassen, is a very charming young lady, well 




















educated and intelligent. She speaks English 
quite fluently, and does the honors of the execu- 
tive mansion with an easy grace scarcely to be 
expected in this remote part of the world. Both 
are natives of Iceland. 

I should be sorry to be understood as intimat- 
ing, in my brief sketch of Reykjavik, that it is 
destitute of refined society. ‘There are families 
of as cultivated manners here as in any other 
part of the world; and on the occasion of a ball 
or party, a stranger would be surprised at the 
display of beauty and style. The University 
and public library attract students from all parts 
of the island; and several of the Professors and 
literary men have obtained a European reputa- 
tion. ‘Two semi-monthly newspapers are pub- 
lished at Reykjavik, in the Icelandic language. 
They are well printed, and said to be edited 
with ability. I looked over them very carefully 
from beginning to end, and could see nothing to 
object to in any portion of the contents. 

Wishing to see as much of the island as nos- 
sible during the short time at my disposal, I 
made application to young Jonassen for informa- 
tion in regard to a guide, and through his friend- 
ly aid secured the services of Geir Zéega, a man 
of excellent reputation. 

A grave, dignified man is Geir Ziéega, large 
of frame and strong of limb; a light-haired, 
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blue-eyed, fresh, honest-faced native, warm of 
heart and trusty of hand; a jewel of a guide 
who knows every rock, bog, and mud-puddle be- 
tween Reykjavik and the Geysers; a gentlemar 
by nature, born in all probability of an iceberg 
and a volcano; a believer in ghosts and ghouls 
and a devout member of the Church. All hai 
to thee, Geir Zéega! I have traveled many a 
rough mile with thee, used up thy brandy and 
smoked thy cigars, covered my chilled body with 
thy coat, listened to thy words of comfort pro- 
nounced in broken English, received thy last 
kind wishes at parting, and now I say, in- heart- 
felt sincerity, all hail to thee, Geir Zoega! A 
better man never lived, or if he did, he could be 
better spared at Reykjavik. 

To my great discontent, I found it indispensa- 
ble to have five horses, although I proposed 
making the trip entirely without baggage. It 
seemed that two were necessary for myself, twe 
for the guide, and one to carry the provisions 
and tent, without which it would be very diffi- 
cult to travel, since there are no hotels in any 
part of the interior. Lodgings may be had at 
the huts of the peasants, and such rude fare as 
they can furnish; but the tourist had better rely 
upon his own tent and provisions, unless he has 
a craving to be fed on black bread and curds, 
and to be buried alive under a dismal pile of sods 

The reason why so 
many horses are re- 
quired is plain enough. 
Atthistime of the year 
(June) they are still 
very poor after thei: 
winter's starvation, the 
pasturage is not yet 
good, and in order to 
make a rapid jour 
ney of any consider 
able length frequent 
( hanes are necessary 
Philosophy and hu- 
manity combined t 
satisfy me that the triy 
could not well be made 
with a smaller num- 
ber. Iwasa little in 
quisitive on that point, 
partly on the score of 
expense, and partly on 
account of the delay 
and trouble that might 
arise in taking care of 
so many animals. 

If there is any one 
trait common among 
all the nations of the 
earth; it is a natural 
sharpness in the traffic 
of horse-flesh. My ex 
perience has heen won- 
derfully uniform in 
this respect wherever 
it has been my for- 
tunetotravel. Ihave 
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ICELANDIC 


had the misfortune to be the victim of horse- | 
jockeys in Syria, Africa, Russia, Norway, and 
even California, where the people are proverbial- 
ly honest. I have weighed the horse-jockeys 
of the four Continents in the balance, and never 
found them wanting in natural shrewdness. It 
is a mistake, however, to call them unprincipled. 
They are men of most astonishing tenacity of 
principle, but unfortunately they have but one 
governing principle in life—to get good prices 
for bad horses. 

On the arrival of the steamer at Reykjavik | 
the competition among the horse-traders is real- | 
ly the only lively feature in the place. Imme- | 
diately after the passengers get ashore they are 
beset by offers of accommodation in the line of 
horse-flesh. Vagabonds and idlers of every kind, 
if they possess nothing else in the world, are | 
at least directly or indirectly interested in this 
species of property. The roughest specimens 
of humanity begin to gather in from the coun-| 
try around the corners of the streets near the | 
hotel, with all the worn-out, lame, halt, blind, | 
and spavined horses that can be raked up by | 
hook or crook in the neighborhood. Such a! 
medley was never seen in any other country. 
Barnum’s woolly horse was nothing to these | 
shaggy, stunted, raw-backed, bow-legged, knock- | 


HORSES. 


judged some of them to be about four montiis 
old, and was not at all astonished when informed 
by disinterested spectators that they ranged from 
twelve to fifteen years. Nothing, in fact, could 
astonish me after learning that the horses in 
Iceland are fed during the winter on dried fish. 
This is a literal fact. Owing to the absence of 
grain and the scarcity of grass it becomes nec- 
essary to keep life in the poor animals during 
the severest months of the season by giving them 


| the refuse of the fisheries; and, what is very 


surprising, they relish it in preference to any 
other species of food. Shade of Ceres! what 
an article of diet for horses! Only think of it— 
riding on the back of a horse partly constructed 
of fish. No wonder some of them blow like 


| whales. 


In one respect the traveler can not be cheated 
to any great extent; he can not well lose more 
than twelve specie dollars on any one horse— 
that being the average price. To do the ani- 
mals justice they are like singed cats—a s:reat 
deal better than they look. If they are not 
much for beauty, they are at least hardy, docile, 
and faithful; and what is better, in a country 
where forage is sometimes difficult to find, will 
eat any thing on the face of the earth, short of 
very hard lava or very indigestible trap-rock. 


kneed little monsters, offered to the astonished | Many of them, in consequence of these valuable 
traveler with unintelligible pedigrees in the Ice- | qualities, are exported every year to Scotland 
landic, which, if literally translated, must sure-| and Copenhagen for breeding purposes. Two 
ly mean that they are a mixed product of cod-| vessels were taking in cargoes of them during 
fish and brushwood. The size has but little to | our stay at Reykjavik. 

do with the age, and all rules applicable as a| I was saved the trouble of bargaining for my 
test in other parts of the world fail here. I} animals by Geir Zéega, who agreed to furnish 














me with the necessary tamber at five Danish 
dollars apiece the round trip; that is, about two 
dollars and a half American, which was not at 
all unreasonable. For his own services he only 
charged a dollar a day, with whatever buono 
mano I might choose to give him. These items 
[ mention for the benefit of my friends at home 
who may take a notion to make the trip. 

I was anxious to get off at once, but the 
horses were in the country and had to be brought 
up. Two days were lost in consequence of the 
heavy rains, and the trail was said to be in very 
bad condition. On the morning of the third 
day all was to be ready; and having purchased 
a few pounds of crackers, half a pound of tea, 
some sugar and cheese, I was prepared to en- 
counter the perils of the wilderness. This was 
all the provision I took. Of other baggage I 
had none, save my overcoat and sketch-book, 
which, for a journey of five days, did not seem 
unreasonable. Zéega promised me any amount 
of suffering; but I told him Californians rather 
enjoyed that sort of thing than otherwise. 

My English friends were so well provided 
with funds and equipments that they found it 
impossible to get ready. They had patent tents, 
sheets, bedsteads, mattresses, and medicine boxes. 
They had guns, too, in handsome gun-cases ; 
and compasses, and chronometers, and pocket 
editions of the poets. They had portable kitch- 
ens packed in tin boxes, which they emptied out 


but never could get in again, comprising a gen- 


eral assortment of pots, pans, kettles, skillets, 
frying-pans, knives and forks, and pepper-cas- 
tors. They had demijohns of brandy and kegs 





ENGLISH PARTY AT REYKJAVIK, 
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of Port wine; baskets of bottled porter and a 
dozen of Champagne; vinegar by the gallon and 
French mustard in patent pots; likewise, collo- 
dium for healing bruises, and mosquito-nets for 
keeping out snakes. They had improved oil- 
lamps to assist the daylight which prevails in 
this latitude during the twenty-four hours; and 
shaving apparatus and nail-brushes, and cold 
cream for cracked lips, and dentifrice for the 
teeth, and patent preparations for the removal 
of dandruff from the hair; likewise, lint and 
splints for mending broken legs. One of them 
carried a theodolite for drawing inaccessible 
mountains within a reasonable distance; anoth- 
er a photographic apparatus for taking likenesses 
of the natives and securing fac-similes of the 
wild beasts; while a third was provided with a 
brass thief-defender for running under doors and 
keeping them shut against persons of evil char- 
acter. They had bags, boxes, and bales of crack- 
ers, preserved meats, vegetables, and pickles; 
jellies and sweet-cake ; concentrated coffee, and 
a small apparatus for the manufacture of ice- 
cream. In addition to all these, they had pa- 
tent overcoats and undercoats, patent hats and 
patent boots, gum-elastic bed-covers, and porta- 
ble gutta-percha floors for tents; ropes, cords, 
horse-shoes, bits, saddles and bridles, bags of 
oats, fancy packs for horses, and locomotive pegs 
for hanging guns on; besides many other arti- 
cles commonly deemed useful in foreign coun- 
tries by gentlemen of the British Islands who go 
abroad to rough it. This was roughing it with 
a vengeance! It would surely be rough work 
| for me, an uncivilized Californian, to travel in 
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Iceland or any other country under such a dread- 
ful complication of conveniences. | well as codfish ?” 

When all these things were unpacked and “*Yes, Sir, when they can get it. 
scattered over the beds and fioors of the hotel, | very fond of oil.” 
nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the| I thought to myself, No wonder they are so 
whole party—including myself, for I really had | poor and small. Horses addicted to the use of 
seen nothing in the course of my travels half so | oil must expect to be of light construction. But 
amusing. As an old stager in the camping | it was time to be off. 
business, I was repeatedly appealed to for ad- A cup of excellent coffee and a few biscuit 
vice and assistance, which of course I gave with | were amply sufficient to prepare me for the jour- 
the natural politeness belonging to all Califor-| ney. Our pack-horse carried two boxes and a 
nians—suggesting many additions. Warming- | small tent—all we required. Before starting 
pans for the sheets, pads of eider-down to wear | Zoéega performed the Icelandic ceremony of 
on the saddles, and bathing-tubs to sit in after | tying the horses in a row, each one’s head t 


‘“Then I suppose they subsist on train oil as 
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a hard ride, would, I thought, be an improve- 
ment; but as such things were difficult to be 
had in Reykjavik, the hope of obtaining them 
was abandoned after some consideration. ‘* In 
fact,” said they, ‘‘we are merely roughing it, 
ind, by Jove, a fellow must put up with some 
inconveniences in a country like this!” 

To carry all these burdens, which, when tied 
1p in packs, occupied an extra room, required 
‘xactly eighteen horses, inclusive of the riders, 
and to bargain for eighteen horses was no small 
job. The last I saw of the Englishmen they 
were standing in the street surrounded by a 
large portion of the population of Reykjavik, 
who had every possible variety of horses to sell— 
horses shaggy and horses shaved, horses small 
and horses smaller, into the mouths of which 
the sagacious travelers were intently peering in 
search of teeth—occasionally punching the poor 
creatures on the ribs, probing their backs, pull- 
ing them up by the legs, or tickling them under 
the tail to ascertain if they kicked. 

At the appointed hour, 6 a.m., Zéega was 
ready at the door of the hotel with his shaggy 
cavaleade—which surely was the most extraordi- 
nary spectacle I had ever witnessed. The horned 
horses of Africa would have been commonplace 
objects in comparison with these remarkable ani- 
mals destined to carry me to the Geysers of Ice- 
land. Each one of them looked at me through 
a stack of mane, containing hair enough to have 
stuffed half a dozen chairs; and as for their 
tails, they hung about the poor creatures like 
huge bunches of wool. Some of them were 
piebald and had white eyes—others had no eyes 
at all. Seeing me look at them rather appre- 
hensively, Ziega remarked, 

‘Oh, Sir, you needn’t be afraid. 
perfectly gentle!” 

‘*Don’t they bite?” said I. 

**Oh no, Sir, not at all.” 

‘* Nor kick ?” 

‘*No, Sir, never.” 

**Nor lie down on the way ?” 

**No, Sir, not at all.” 

“ Answer me one more question, Zéega, and 
I'm done.” [This I said with great earnestness. ] 
‘* Do these horses ever eat cats or porcupines, or 
swallow heavy brooms with crooked handles?” 

‘Oh no, Sir!” answered my guide, with a 
look of some surprise; *‘they are too well trained 
for that.” 


They are 


| the tail of the horse in front. This he said was 
|the general practice. If it were not done they 
| would scatter outside of town, and it would prob. 
|ably take two hours to catch them again. | 
had some fear that if one of the number should 
tumble over a precipice he would carry several) 
of his comrades with him—or their heads and 
tails. 

It was a gray gloomy morning when we sal- 
lied forth from the silent streets of Reykjavik. 
A chilly fog covered the country, and little more 
was to be seen than the jagged outline of the 
lava-hills and the boggy sinks and morasses on 
either side of the trail. The weird, fire-blasted, 
and flood-scourged wilderness on all sides was 
as silent as death—save when we approached 
some dark lagoon, and startled up the flocks 
of water-fowl that dwelt in its sedgy borders. 
Then the air was pierced with wild screams and 
strange cries, and the rocks resounded to the 
flapping of many wings. To me there was a 
peculiar charm in all this. It was different 
from any thing I had recently experienced. 
The rouginess of the trail, the absence of culti- 
vated fields, the entire exemption from the re- 
straints of civilization were perfectly delightful 
after a dreary residence of nearly a year in Ger- 
many. Here, at least, there were no passport 
bureaus, no meddlesome police, no conceited 
and disagreeable habitués of public places with 
fierce dogs running at their heels, no Verbotener 
Wegs staring one in the face at every turn. 
Here all ways possible to be traveled were open 
to the public; here was plenty of fresh air and 
no lack of elbow-room ; here an unsophisticated 
American could travel without being persecuted 
every ten minutes by applications from distin- 
guished officers in livery for six kreutzers; her« 
an honest Californian could chew tobacco when 
he felt disposed, and relieve his mind by an oc- 
casional oath when he considered it essential to 
a vigorous expression of his thoughts. 

It seemed very strange to be traveling in Ice- 
land, actually plodding my way over deserts of 
lava, and breathing blasts of air fresh from the 
summit of Mount Hecla! I was at last in the 
| land of the Sagas—the land of fire and brimstone 
and boiling fountains!—the land which, as a 
child, I had been accustomed to look upon as 
| the u/tima Thule, where men and fish and fire and 
water were pitted against each other in everlast- 
ing strife. How often had the fascinating vision 
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of 
often had’ I dismissed it with a sigh as too much 
happiness to hope for in this world! 
it was all realized. Was I any the happier? 
Was it what I expected ? 
these questions too far. 
reality at all events. 

For the first eight miles the weather was thick 


It was a very strange 


And now | 


and rainy; after that the sun began to dissipate | 


the gloom, and we had a very pleasant jour- 
Though a little chilly in consequence of 
the moisture the air was not really cold. As 
well as I could judge the thermometer ranged 
about 54° Fahrenheit. It frequently rises to 76 
at Thingvalla during the months of July and 
August; and at the Geysers, and in some of the 
adjacent valleys, the heat is said to be quite op- 
pressive. 

Notwithstanding the roughness of the trail, 
which in many places passed for miles over rug- 
ged fields of lava, full of sharp, jagged points 


nev. 





and dangerous fissures, we traveled with con- | 


siderable speed—seldom slackening from a lope. 
Ziega untied the horses from each other’s tails 
soon after passing the road to Hafuarfiord, as 
there was no further danger of their separating : 
and then, with many flourishes of his whip and 
strange cries, well understood by our animals, 
led the way. I must confess that, in spite of 
some pretty hard experience of bad roads in the 
coast range of California, there were times dur- 


| which 


ing our mad career over the lava-beds when | 


visions of maimed limbs and a mutilated head 
crossed my mind, Should my horse stumble on 


i 
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Icelandic travel crossed my mind; and how | escape would there be? Falling head foremost 


on harrows and rakes would be fun to a fall 
here, where all the instruments capable of hu- 
man destruction, from razors, saws, and meat- 


Well, we won't probe | axes down to spike-nails and punches, were duly 


represented. 

In the course of our journey we frequently 
overtook pack-trains laden with dried fish from 
the sea-shore. The main dependence of the 
people throughout the country, during the win- 
ter, is upon the fish caught during the summer. 
When dried it is done up in packs and fastened 
on each side of the horse, something in the Mexi- 
can style; and each train is attended by three 
or four men, and sometimes by women. About 


|the month of June the farmers and shepherds 


go down to Reykjavik, or some other convenient 
fishing-station on the sea-shore, and lay in theia 
supplies of fish and groceries, which they pur- 
chase from the traders by exchanges of wool, 
butter, and other domestic products. After a 


few days of novelty and excitement they go 
| . : . . 
back to their quiet homes, where they live in an 


almost dormant state until the next season— 
rarely receiving any news from the great outer 
world, or troubling their heads about the affairs 
concern the rest of mankind. ‘Those 
whom we met had in all probability not seen a 
stranger for a year. They are an honest, primi- 
tive people, decently but very coarsely clad in 
rough woolen garments, manufactured by them 
selves and shaped much in the European style. 
On their feet they wear moccasins made of sheep- 


skin. Whenever we met these pack-trains in 


a stray spike of lava what possible chance of | any convenient place the drivers stopped to hav: 


A BROUGH ROAD. 
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a talk with Zéega, often 
riding back a mile or 
two to enjoy the nov- 
elty of his conversa- 
tion. Being fresh from 
the capital, he natural- 
ly abounded in stirring 
news about the price of 
codfish and the value 
of lard and butter, wool, 
stockings, mittens, etc., 
and such other articles 
of traffic as they felt in- 
terested in. He could 
also give them the lat- 
est intelligence by the 
steamer, which always 
astonished them, no 
matter whether it con- 
cerned the throwing 
overboard of three po- 
nies on the last voyage, 
or the possible resump- 
tion of operations on 
the Icelandic _ tele- 
graph. In every way 
Zoega was kind and 
obliging, and, being 
well known every 
where, was highly ap- 
preciated as a man pos- 
sessed of a remarkable fund of information. At 
parting they generally stopped to kiss hands and 
take a pinch of snuff. 

The first time I witnessed the favorite cere- 
mony of snuff-taking I was at a loss to under- 
stand what it meant. A man with a small 
horn-flask, which it was reasonable to suppose 
was filled with powder and only used for load- 
ing guns or pistols, drew the plug from it, and, 
stopping quite still in the middle of the road, 
threw his head back and applied the tube to his 
nose. Surely the fellow was not trying to blow 
his brains out with the powder-flask! Two or 
three times he repeated this strange proceeding, 
snorting all the time as if in the agonies of suf- 
focation. The gravity of his countenance was 
extraordinary. I could not believe my eyes. 

‘* What an absurd way of committing suicide!” 
[ remarked to Zoéega. 

‘Oh, Sir, he is only taking snuff!” was the 
reply. 

** But if he stops up both nostrils how is he 
going to breathe ?” was my natural inquiry. 

Zoega kindly explained that when the man’s 
nose was full he would naturally open his 
mouth, and as the snuff was very fine and 
strong it would eventually cause him to sneeze. 
In this way it was quite practicable to blow out 
the load. 

‘But don’t they ever hang fire and burst 
their heads ?” I asked, with some concern. 

“Why no, Sir, I’ve never heard of a case,” 
answered Zoega, in his usual grave manner; “in 
this country every body takes snuff, but I never 
knew it to burst any body’s head.” 





TAKING SNUFF. 


It was really refreshing the matter-of-fact 
manner in which my guide regarded all the af- 
fairs of life. He took every thing in a literal 
sense, and was of so obliging a disposition that 
he would spend hours in the vain endeavor to 
satisfy my curiosity on any doubtful point. 

“Why, Zéega,” said I, ‘ this is a monstrous 
practice. I never saw any thing like it! Are 
you quite sure that fellow won't kick when he 
tries to blow his nose ?”’ 

‘Yes, Sir, they never kick.” 

‘«Tell me, Zéega, are their breeches strong ?” 

**QOh yes, Sir.” 

‘*That’s lucky.” I was thinking of an acci- 
dent that once occurred to a young man of my 
acquaintance. Owing to a defect in the breech 
of his gun the whole load entered his head and 
killed him instantaneously. 

The gravity of these good people in their 
forms of politeness is one of the most striking 
features in their social intercourse. The com- 
monest peasant takes off his cap to another when 
they meet; and shaking hands and snuff-taking 
are conducted on the most ceremonious princi- 
ples. They do not, however, wholly confine 
themselves to stimulants for the nose. As soon 
as they get down to Reykjavik and finish their 
business they are very apt to indulge in what we 
call in California ‘‘a bender.” That is to say, 
they drink a little too much whisky, and hang 
around the stores and streets for a day or two in 
a state of intoxication. At other times their 
habits are temperate; and they pass the greater 
part of their lives among their flocks, free from 
excitement and as happy as people can be with 
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such limited means of comfort. The uniformity | v 


rast bogs are quite impassable without the as- 


of their lives would of course be painful to a | sistance of a guide thoroughly acquainted with 


people possessed of more energy and a higher | « 
order of intelligence. 


svery spot capable of bearing a horse. On the 


But the Icelanders are | route to the Geysers we generally contrived to 


well satisfied if they can keep warm during the | avoid the worst places by making a detour around 


dreary winters, and obtain their usual supplies | t 
luring the summer. Sometimes a plague sets | } 
in among their sheep and reduces them to | ¢ 
great distress. Fire, pestilence, and famine | 
have from time to time devastated the Island 


« 


he edges of the hills, but this is not always 
racticable. In many places the hills themselves 
abound in boggy ground, 

The formation of the Icelandic bog is pe- 
uliar. I have seen something similar on the 


Still, where their wants are so few, they can | Pacific coast near Cape Mendocino, but by no 


bear with great patience the calamities inflict- 


means so extensive and well-defined. 


In Ice- 


ed upon them by an all-wise Providence. Ow- | land it consists of innumerable tufts of earth, 
ing perhaps to their isolated mode of life, they | from two to three feet high, interwoven with 
are a grave and pious people, simple in their | vegetable fibres which render them elastic when 
manners, superstitious, and credulous. ‘They | pressed by the foot. ‘These tufts stand out in 
attend church regularly, and are much devoted | relief from the main ground at intervals of a 


to religious books and evening prayers. No 
family goes to bed without joining in thanks- 
giving for all the benefits conferred upon them 
during the day. Living as they do amidst the 
grandest phenomena of nature, and tinctured 


few feet from each other, and frequengy cover a 
large extent of country. The tops are covered 
with grass of a very fine texture, furnishing a 
good pasture for sheep and other stock. So reg- 
ular and apparently artificial is the appearance 


with the wild traditions of the old Norsemen, it | of these grassy tufts, that I was at first inclined 


is not surprising that they should implicitly be- 
lieve in wandering spirits of fire and flood, and 
clothe the desolate wastes of lava with a poetic | 
imagery peculiarly their own. Every rock and 
river and bog is invested with a legend or story 
to the truth of which they can bear personal wit- 
ness. Here a ghost was overtaken by the light 
of the moon and turned to stone; there voices | 
were heard crying for help, and because no help 
came a farmer’s house was burned the next day; 
here a certain man saw a wild woman, with long 
hair, who lived in a cave and never came out to | 
seek for food save in the midst of a storm, when 
she was seen chasing the birds; there a great 
many sheep disappeared one night, and it was 
thought they were killed and devoured by a pro- 
digious animal with two heads—and so on, with- 
out end. Nothing is too marvelous for their | 
credulity. One of my most pleasant experiences 
was to talk with these good people, through the 
aid of my guide, and hear them tell of the won- 
derful sights they had seen with their own eyes. 
Nor do I believe that they had the remotest in- 
tention of stretching the truth. Doubtless they 
imagined the reality of whatever they said. It 
was very strange to one who had lived so long 
among a sharp and rather incredulous race of 
men to hear full-grown people talk with the 
simplicity of little children. 

About half way on our journey toward Thing- 





ralla it was necessary to cross a bog, which is | 


never a very agreeable undertaking in Iceland, 


especially after heavy rains. This was not the | 
worst specimen of its kind though; we afterward 


passed through others that would be difficult to 


improve upon without entirely removing the | 


bottom. A considerable portion of Iceland is 
intersected by these treacherous stretches of 
land and water, through which the traveler must 
make his way or relinquish his journey. Often 
it becomes a much more difficult matter to find 
the way out than to get in. Along the sea-coast, 
to the southward and eastward, some of these 


| to think they must be the remains of cultivated 


fields—probably potato-hills or places where corn 
had grown in former times. Nor was it alto- 
gether unreasonable to suppose that groves of 
wood might once have covered these singular 
patches of country, and that they had been up- 
rooted and destroyed by some of those violent 
convulsions of nature which from time to time 
have devastated the island. Dr. Dasent pro- 
duces ample testimony to show that, in old 
times, not only corn grew in Iceland but wood 
sufficiently large to be used in building vessels. 
Now it is with great difficulty that a few pota- 


| toes can be raised in some of the warmest spots, 
|and there is not a single tree to be found on the 
lentire island. ‘The largest bushes I saw were 
| ouly six or eight feet high. 


A singular fact connected with the bog-forma- 


ition is that it is often found in dry places—on 


the slopes of mountains, for example, in certain 
localities where the water never settles and 
where the ground is perpetually dry. I was 
greatly puzzled by this, and was scarcely satis- 
fied by the explanation given by Zoega, my 
guide, who said it was caused by the action of 
the frost. In proof of the fact that they are not 
of artificial formation, and that the process by 
which they are developed is always going on, he 
stated that in many places where they had been 
leveled down for sheep-corrals or some such pur- 
pose, a similar formation of tufted hillocks had 
grown up in the course of a few years. 

I was continually troubled by the circuits 
made by Zéega to avoid certain tracts of this 
kind which to me did not look at all impractica- 
ble. Once I thought it would be a good joke to 
show him that a Californian could find his way 
through a strange country even better than a 
native; and watching a chance when he was not 
on the look-out—for I suspected what his objec- 
tion would be—I suddenly turned my horse to- 
ward the bog, and urged him to take the short 
cut. It was such a capital idea, that of beating 
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AN ICELANDIC BOG. 








my own guide about two miles in a journey of | than that, which was to dismount from his own 

little more than half a miie! But, strange to | horse, and jump from tuft to tuft until he got 
| say, the horse was of Zéega’s opinion respecting | hold of my bridle. With it of course came thi 
roads through Iceland. He would not budge | poor animal, which by hard pulling my trusty 
t into the bog till I inflicted some rather strong | guide soon succeeded in getting on dry land. 
] arguments upon him, and then he went in with | Meantime I discovered a way of getting out my- 
' great reluctance. Before we had proceeded a | self by a complicated system of jumps, and pres- 
dozen yards he sank up to his belly in the mire, | ently we all stood in a group—Zéega scraping 
and left me perched up on two matted tufts about | the mud off the sides of my trembling steed, 
four feet apart. Any disinterested spectator | while I ventured to remark that it was ‘‘a littl 
would have supposed at once that I was attempt- | boggy in that direction.” 





















' ing to favor my guide with a representation of ** Yes, Sir,” said Zéega; ‘‘that was the rea- 
the colossal statue at Rhodes, or the Natural | son I was going round.” 

a Bridge in Virginia. Ziega, however, was too And a very sensible reason it was too, as ] 
a | warmly interested in my behalf to take it in this | now cheerfully admitted. After a medicinal 
a way. As soon as he missed me he turned about, | pull at the brandy we once more proceeded on 

‘ : and perceiving my critical position, shouted at | our way. 
a | the top of his voice, | I mentioned the fact that there are dry bog- 
= ? ‘* Sir, you can’t go that way!” formations on the sides of some of the hills. It 
. ‘*No,” said I, in rather a desponding tone; | should also be noted that the wet bogs are not 
An ‘*T see I can’t.” always in the lowest places. Frequently they 
. 5 **Don’t try it, Sir!” cried Ziega; ‘‘you'll | are found on elevated grounds, and even high 
z certainly sink if you do !” up in the mountains. Approaching a region of 


‘* I'll promise you that, Zéega,” I answered, | this kind, when the tnfts are nearly on a level 
looking gloomily toward the dry land, toward | with the eye, the effect is very peculiar. It 
which my horse was now headed, plunging fran- | looks as if an army of grim old Norsemen, on 
tically in a labyrinth of tufts, his head just above | their march through the wilderness, had sudden- 









4 the ground. | ly sunk to their necks in the treacherous earth, 
‘* Sir, it’s very dangerous!” shouted Zéega. | and still stood in that position with their shaggy 

** Any sharks in it ?” I asked. heads bared to the tempests. Often the traveler 

i ‘*No, Sir; but I don’t see your horse !” | detects something like features, and it would not 
‘Neither do I, Zéega. Just sing out when | be at all difficult, of a moonlight night, to mis- 

he blows !” take them for ghostly warriors struggling to get 


But the honest Icelander saw a better method | out on dry land. Indeed the simple-minded peas- 
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ants, with their accustomed fertility of imagina- 
tion, have invested them with life, and relate 
many wonderful stories about their pranks of 
dark and stormy nights, when it is said they are 
seen plunging about in the water. Hoarse cries 
are heard through the gusts of the tempest ; and 
solitary travelers on their journey retreat in dis- 
may lest they should be dragged into the treach- 
erous abode of these ghostly old Norsemen. 

Not long after our unpleasant adventure we 
ascended an eminence or dividing ridge of lava, 
from which we had a fine view of the Lake of 
Thingvalla. Descending by a series of narrow 
defiles, we reached a sandy cafion winding for 
several miles nearly parallel with the shores of 
the lake. The sides of the hills now began to 
exhibit a scanty vegetation, and sometimes we 
crossed a moist patch of pasture covered with a 
fine grass of most brilliant and beautiful green. 
A few huts, with sod walls or fences around the 
arable patches in the vicinity, were to be seen 
from time to time; but in general the country 
was very thinly populated. Flocks of sheep, and 
occasionally a few horses, grazed on the iaill- 
sides. 

The great trouble of our lives in the neigh- 
borhood of these settlements was a little dog be- 
longing to my guide. Brusa was his name, and 
the management of our loose horses was his legit- 
imate occupation. <A bright, lively, officious 
little fellow was Brusa, very much like a wolf 
in appearance, and not unlike a human being in 
certain traits of his character. Montaigne says 
that great fault was found with him, when he 
was mayor of his native town, because he was 
always satisfied to let things go along smoothly ; 
and though the citizens admitted that they had 
never been so free from trouble, they could not 
see the use of a mayor who never issued any or- 
dinances or created any public commotions. Our 
little dog was of precisely the same way of think- 
ing. He could see no use in holding office in 
our train without doing something, whether nec- 
essary or not. So when the horses were going 
along all right he felt it incumbent upon him to 
give chase to the sheep. Stealing away quietly, 
so that Zéega might not see him at the start, he 
would suddenly dart off after the poor animals, 
with his shaggy hair all erect, and never stop 
barking, snapping, and biting at their legs till 
they were scattered over miles of territory. He 
was particularly severe upon the cowardly ewes 
and lambs, actually driving them frantic with 
terror; but the old rams that stood to make 
fight he always passed with quiet disdain. It 
was in vain Zéega would hold up, and utter the 
most fearful cries and threats of punishment :— 
‘“‘Hur-r-r-r! Brusa! B-r-r-r-usa!! you B-r-r- 
usa!!!” Never a bit could Brusa be stopped 
once he got fairly under way. Up hill and 
down hill and over the wild gorges he would 
fly tili entirely out of sight. In about half an 
hour he generally joined the train again, look- 
ing, to say the least of it, very sheepish. I 
have already spoken of the gravity and dignity 
of Zéega’s manner. On occasions of this kind 


it assumed a parental severity truly impress- 
ive. Slowly dismounting from his horse, as if 
a great duty devolved upon him, he would un- 
lock one of the boxes on the pack-horse, take 
therefrom a piece of bread, deliberately grease 
the same with butter, and then holding it forth, 
more in sorrow than in anger, invite Brusa to 
refresh himself after his fatiguing chase of the 


sheep. The struggle between a guilty conscience 


and a sharp appetite would now become painfully 
perceptible on the countenance of Brusa as well 
as in the relaxation of his tail. Ashe approached 
the tempting morsel nothing could be more ab- 
ject than his manner—stealing furtive glances 
at the eyes of his master and trying to conciliate 
him by wagging the downcast tail between his 
legs. Alas, poor Brusa! I suspected it from 
the beginning. What do you think of yourself 
now? Grabbed by the back of the neck in the 
powerful hands of Geir Zéega! Not a particle 
of use for you to whine and yelp and try to beg 
off. You have been avery bad fellow, and must 
suffer the consequences. With dreadful delib- 
eration Zéega draws forth his whip, which has 
been carefully hidden in the folds of his coat all 
this time, and holding the victim of his displeas- 
ure in mid-air, thus, as I take it, apostrophizes 
him in his native language: ‘‘O Brusa! have I 
not fed thee and cherished thee with parental 
care? (Whack! yelp! and whack again.) Have 
I not been to thee tender and true? (Whack! 
whack! accompanied by heart-rending yelps and 
cries.) And this is thy gratitude! This is thy 
return for all my kindness! O how sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth is the sting of ingratitude! 


GEIR ZOBGA AND BRUSA, 
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(Whack.) I warned thee about those sheep— 
those harmless and tender little lambs! I begged 
thee with tears in my eyes not to run after them ; 
but thou wert stubborn in thine iniquity; and 
now what can I do but—(whack)—but punish 
thee according to my promise. Wilt thou ever 
do it again? O say, Brusa, wilt thou ever again 
be guilty of this disreputable conduct? (A mel- 
ancholy howl.) It pains me to do it (whack), 
but it is (whack) for thine own good! Now hear 
and repent, and henceforth let thy ways be the 
ways of the virtuous and the just!” It was ab- 
solutely delightful to witness the joy of Brusa 
when the whipping was over. Without one word 
of comment Zéega would throw him the bread, 
and then gravely mount his horse and ride on. 
For hours after the victim of his displeasure 
would run, and jump, and bark, and caper with 
excess of delight. I really thought it was a 
kindness to whip him—he enjoyed it so much 
afterward, 

Whenever our loose horses got off the trail 


or lagged behind the services of our dog were | 


invaluable. Ziega had a particular way of 
directing his attention to the errant animal. 
** Hur-r-r-r !—(a roll of the tongue)—Hur-r-r-r 
Brusa!” and off Brusa would dash, his hair on 


ENTRANCE TO THE ALMANNAJAU. strewn with molten 











end with rage, till within a few feet of the horse. 
when he would commence a series of terrifi 
demonstrations, barking and snapping at th 
heels of the vagrant. Backing of ears to frighter 
him, or kicks at his head had no terrors for him: 
he was altogether too sagacious to be caught 
within reach of dangerous weapons. 

I know of nothing to equal the sagacity of 
these Icelandic dogs save that of the sheep-dogs 
of France and Germany. ‘They are often sent 
out in the pastures to gather up the horses, and 

will remain by them and keep them within bounds 
for days at a time. They are also much used 
in the management of sheep. Unlike the regular 
shepherd-dog of Europe, however, they are some- 
times thievish and treacherous, owing to their 
| wolfish origin. I do not think we could have 
made ten miles a day without Brusa. In the 
driving of pack-trains a good dog is indispensa- 


| ble. I always gave the poor fellow something 
| to eat when we stopped in consideration of his 
services. 

| We rode for some time along an elevated 
| plateau of very barren aspect till something like 
|a break in the outline became visible a few hun- 
dred yards ahead. I had a kind of feeling that 
we were approaching a crisis in our journey, but 
said nothing. Nei- 
ther did Zéega, for 
he was not a man to 
waste words. He al- 
ways answered my 
questions politely, but 
seldom volunteered a 
remark. Presently 
we entered a great 
gap between two enor- 
mous cliffs of lava. 

‘* What’s this, Zo- 
pga?” I asked. 

**Oh, this is the 
Almannajau !” 

** What! the great 
Almannajau, where 
the Icelandic Parlia- 
ment used to camp!’ 

‘*Yes, Sir; you see 
the exact spot down 
there below.” 

And in good truth 
there it was, some 
hundreds of feet be- 
low, in a beautiful lit- 
tle green valley that 
lay at the bottom of 
the gap. Never had 
my eyes witnessed so 
strange and wild a 
sight. A great fissure 
in the earth nearly a 
hundred feet deep, 
walled up with pro- 
digious fragments of 
lava, dark and per- 
pendicuiar--the bases 
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ALMANNAJAU,. 


masses, scattered about in the strangest dis- 
order; a valley of the brightest green, over a 
hundred feet wide, stretching like a river be- 
tween the fire-blasted cliffs; the trail winding 
through it in snake-like undulation— all now 
silent as death under the grim leaden sky, yet 
eloquent of terrible convulsions in by-gone cen- 
turies and of the voices of men long since min- 
gled with the dust. Upon entering the gorge be- 
tween the shattered walls of lava on either side, 
the trail makes a rapid descent of a few hundred 
yards till it strikes into the valley. I waited till 
my guide had descended with the horses, and 
then took a position a little below the entrance 
so as to command a view out through the gorge 
and up the entire range of the Almannajau. 
The appended sketch, imperfect as it is, will 
convey some idea of the scene; yet to comprise 
within the brief compass of a sheet of paper the 
varied wonders of this terrible gap, the wild dis- 
order of the fragments cast loose over the earth, 
the utter desolation of the whole place would be 
simply impossible. No artist has ever yet done 
justice to the scene, and certainly no mere am- 
ateur can hope to attain better success. 
Looking up the range of the great fissure, it 
resembles an immense walled alley, high on one 
side and low, broken, and irregular on the other. 
The main or left side forms a fearful precipice 
of more than eighty feet, and runs in a direct 
line toward the mountains, a distance of four or 
five miles. On the right, toward the plain of 
Thingvalla, the inferior side forms nearly a par- 
aliel line of rifted and irregular masses of lava, 


| perpendicular in front and receding behind. The 


greater wall presents a dark, rugged face, com- 
posed of immense pillars and blocks of lava, de- 
fined by horizontal and vertical fissures, strangely 
irregular in detail but showing a dark, compact, 
and solid front. In places it is not unlike a 
vast library of books, shaken into the wildest con- 
fusion by some resistless power. Whole ranges 
of ink-colored blocks are wrenched from their 
places, and scattered about between the ledges. 
Well may they represent the law-books of the 
old Icelandic Sagas and judges, who held their 
councils near this fearful gorge! Corresponding 
in face, but less regular and of inferior height, 
is the opposite wall. In its molten state the 
whole once formed a burning flood, of such vast 
extent and depth that it is estimated by geolo- 
gists nearly half a century must have elapsed be- 
fore it became cool. The bottom of this tre- 
mendons crack in the sea of lava is almost a 
dead level, and forms a valley of about a hun- 
dred feet in width, which extends, with occa- 
sional breaks and irregularities, entirely up to 
the base of the mountaia. This valley is for the 
most part covered with a beautiful carpeting of 
fine green grass ; but is sometimes diversified by 
fragments of lava shivered off and cast down 
from the walls on either side. 

The gorge by which we entered must have 
been impracticable for horses in its original 
state. Huge masses of lava, which doubtless 
once jammed up the way, must have been hurled 
over into the gaping fissures at each side; and 
something like a road-way cleared out from the 
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chaos of ruin. Pavements and side-stones are 


still visible, where it is more than probable the 
old Icelanders did many a hard day’s work. 
Eight or nine centuries have not yet obliterated 
the traces of the hammer and chisel; and there 
were stones cast a little on one side that still 
bear the marks of horses’ hoofs—the very horses 
in all probability ridden by the old Sagas and 
lawgivers. Through this wild gorge they made 
their way into the sheltered solitudes of the Al- 
mannajau, where they pitched their tents and 
held their feasts previous to their councils on the 
Ligberg. Here passed the members of the Al- 
thing ; here the victims of the Légberg never re- 
passed again. 


SKELETON VIEW OF TUE ALMANNAJAU. 


There are various theories concerning the orig- 
inal formation of this wonderful fissure. It is 
supposed by some that the flood of lava by which 
Thingvalla was desolated in times of which his- 
tory presents no record, must have cooled irreg- 
ularly, owing to the variation of thickness in dif- 
ferent parts of the valley; that at this point, 
where its depth was great, the contracting mass 
separated, and the inferior portion gradually set- 
tled downward toward the point of greatest de- 
pression. 

Others, again, hold the theory that there was 
a liquid drain of the molten lava underneath 
toward the lake; by means of which a great sub- 
terranean cavity was formed as far back as the 
mountain; that the crust on top being of in- 
sufficient strength to bear its own great weight 
must have fallen in as the whole mass cooled, 
and thus created this vast crack in the earth. 

I incline to the first of these theories myself, 
as the most conformable to the contractile laws 
of heat. There is also something like practical 
evidence to sustain it. A careful examination 
of the elevations and depressions on each wall 
of the gap satisfied me that they bear at least a 
very striking analogy. Points on one side are 
frequently represented by hollows on the other, 
and even complicated figures occasionally find a 
counterpart, the configuration being always rel- 
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atively convex or concave. This would seem to 
indicate very clearly that the mass had been forci. 
bly rent asunder, either by the contractile pro- 
cess of heat, or a convulsion of the earth. The 
most difficult point to determine is why the bot- 
tom should be so flat and regular, and what kept 
the great mass on each side so far intact as to 
form one clearly defined fissure a hundred feet 
wide and nearly five miles in length? This. 
however, is not for an unlearned tourist like my- 
self to go into very deeply. : 
How many centuries have passed away since 
all this happened the first man who & gazed 
through the rent of ruin” has failed to leave oy 
record—if he eyer knew it. The great walls of 
| the fissure stood grim and black before the old 
| Icelandic Sagas, just as they now stand before 
the astonished eyes of the tourist. History re- 
| cords no material change in its aspect. It may 
be older than the Pyramids of Egypt; yet it 
| looks as if the eruption by which it was caused 
might have happened within a lifetime, so little 
is there to indicate the progress of ages. I could 
not but experience the strangest sensations in 
being carried so far back toward the beginning 
of the world. 

At the distance of about a mile up the ‘‘ Jau” 
a river tumbles over the upper wall of lava, and 
rushes down the main fissure for a few hundre 
yards, when it suddenly diverges and breaks 
through a gap in the inferior wall, and comes 
down the valley on the outside toward the lake. 

During my stay at Thingvalla I walked up to 
this part of the Almannajau, and made a rough 
sketch of the waterfall. 

From the point of rocks upon which I stood 
the effect was peculiar. The course of the riv- 
er, which lies behind the Jau, on the opposite 
side, is entirely hidden by the great wall in front, 
and nothing of it is visible till the whole river 
bursts over the dark precipice, and tumbles, foam- 
ing and roaring, into the tremendous depths be- 
low, where it dashes down wildly among the 
shattered fragments of lava till it reaches the 
outlet into the main valley. A. mist rises up 
from the falling water, and whirls around the 
base of the cataract in clouds, forming in the 
rays of the sun a series of beautiful rainbows. 
The grim, jagged rocks, blackened and rifted 
with fire, make a strange contrast with the deli- 
cate prismatic colors of the rainbows, and their 
sharp and rugged outline with the soft, ever- 
changing clouds of spray. 

The flocks of the good pastor of Thingvalla 
were quietly browsing among the rugged de- 
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Here were violence and 
peace in striking contrast; the tremendous con- 
the the fearful marks 
of convulsion on the one hand, and on the other 

“Tn flocks that p 

As I put away my imperfect sketch, and 
sauntered back toward the hospitable cabin of 
the pastor, a fig the 
and I stood face with an Icelandic shep- 


clivitics where I stood. 


cussion of falling water ; 


gentle ay upon the green.” 


ire emerged from rocks, 


to face 


, it is no use to grow poctical over this 


matter. ‘To be sure, we were alone in 


wilderness, and she was very pretty, and looked 


a great 


uncommonly coquettish with her tasseled cap, 
neat blue bodice, 
nothing of a well-turned pair of ankles; 
you see, I couldn't speak a word of Icelandic, 
and if I could, what had I, a responsible man, 
At most 
I could only tell her she was extremely captiva- 
ting, and looked for all the world 
in the desert, born to blush unseen, etc, 


and short petticoats, to say 
but the n, 


to say to a pretty young shepherdess ? 


like a flower 
As she 
skipped shyly away from me over the rocks I 
struck at the 
or? . 

sprightliness of her movements, and wondered 
why so 


was with admiration graceful 
much beauty should be wasted upon 
silly sheep, when the world is so full of stout 
brave young fellows who would fall dead in love 
with her at the first sight. But I had better 
drop the subject. There is a young man of my 
acquaintance already gone up to Norway to look 
for the post-girl that drove me over the road to 
Trondhjem; and at least two of my friends are 
now on the way to Hamburg for the express 
purpose of witnessing the gyrations of the cele- 
brated wheeling girls. All I hope is, that when 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 153.—U 
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Is they 
ve with honor 


they meet wit mse 


will follow my example, 


1 those enterpris 4 
and beha 
and discretion. 
Standing upon an eminence overlooking th 
.valley, Iwas st1 rat the vast fie] 
He re 18 


covered 


ck with wonde 
of lava outspre ad before me. 
at least eight mil 


stony crust, vary 


an are 
all with 
from fifty to a hundred feet 


s square, 


in thickness, rent into gaping fissures and tosse 


about in tremendous fragm a burni 


the 


tion wherever it fl 


nts; once 


flood, covering earth with rui 


wed: now a 


ert, whose gloomy monotony is only relievec 


stunted patches of brushwood and dark pox 


of water—all wr: ith-like silence 


Where could tl 


The mountains in the 


ippe 
is terrible ) have come from ? 
ince look so peact fu 
of 


lation must have sprung, 


in their snowy incapable the rage 


from which all this des« 
that I could scarcely reconcile such terrible re 
deq 


hut? 


sults with an origin so apparently ina 
Zoe. vis pu 
How was it possible, I 


millions and billions of tons of 


ate 


I questioned ra on tl nt, ot with 


much askee 
that 
he vomited forth from the crater of anv t 
d bed 


} 


success, 


within sight? Here wasa sol of lava sj read 


over the valley, and n any m bevond, which. 


if piled up, shrunken and dried as it was, would 
Skjald 


to hav 


larger than the 
it 


of itself make a m« 
braid Jokul, 
been ejected 
‘¢ Now, Ziega,” said I, ** he ; 
out that this came from the Skjaldbra 
‘* Well, Sir, I don’t know, but I think 
from the inside of the rid.’ 
“Why, Zé the world 


mere egg-shell in Iceland I should fancy 


ntamn 


om which it is supposed 


Ww do you 


w 
Ww 
ga, is only a 
with fiery gases.” 

‘*Ts that possible, 
disguised astonishment 

ad Yes, quite | 

* Dear me, I didn't 
Si 


cried Zieg 


Sir? ga 


ssible: @ mere egg-shell! 
know that! Itisa 
derfal world, 


* Very—especially in Iceland.” 
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“Then, Sir, Idon’t 
know how this could 
have happened unless 
it was done by spir- 
its that live in the 
ground. Some peo- 
ple say they are great 
monsters, and live on 
burned stones.” 
“Do you believe 
in spirits, Zoega ?” 
“Oh yes, Sir;— 
and don’t you? I've 
seen them many a 
time. I once saw a 
spirit nearly as large 
as the Skjaldbraid. 
[t came up out of the 
earth directly before 
me where I was trav- 
eling, and shook its 
head asif warning me 
to go back. I was 
badly frightened, and 
turned my __ horse 
around and went 
back. Then I heard 
that my best friend 
was dying. When 
he was dead I mar- 
ried his wife. She’s 
a very good woman, 
Sir; andif you please 
I'll get her to make 
you some coffee when 
we get back to Reyk- 
javik.” 
So goes the world, 
thought I, from the 
Skjaldbraid Jokul to 
a cup of coffee! Why bother our heads about 
these troublesome questions, which can only re- 
sult in proving us all equally ignorant. 
wisest has learned nothing save his own igno- 
rance. He ‘‘meets with darkness in the day- 
time, 
night.” 
The extensive valley called Thingvalla, or the 
Valley of the ‘‘Thing,” lies at the head of a lake 
of the same name, some fifteen miles in length 
by six or seven in width. ‘The waters of this 
lake are beautifully clear, and the scenery around 
it is of the wildest and most picturesque charac- 
ter. Rugged mountains rise from its shores in 
various directions, and islands reflect their va- 
ried outlines in its glassy surface. Cranes, wild 
ducks, plovers, and occasionally swans, abound 


in the lagoons that open imto it from Thingvalla. | 


The bed of this fine sheet of water corresponds in 
its configuration with the surrounding country. 
It is of volcanic formation throughout, and the 
rifts and fissures in the lava can be traced as far 
as it is practicable to see through the water. 

On passing out of the Almannajau, near the | 
lower fall, where the river breaks out into the 
main valley, the view toward the lake is extens- 


The | 


and gropes in the noonday as in the} 
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ive and Along the course of the 


imposing. 
river is a succession of beautiful little green 
flats, upon which the horses and cattle of the 


good pastor graze; and farther down on the left 
lies the church and farm-house. Still beyond 
are vast plains of lava, gradually merging into 
| the waters of the lake; and in the far distance 
mountain upon mountain, till the view is lost in 
the snowy Jokuls of the far interior. 

| Descending into this valley we soon crossed 
the river, which is fordable at this season, and 
in a few minute. entered a lane between the low 
| stone walls that surround the station. 

| The church is of modern construction, and, 
| like all I saw in the interior, is made of wood, 
painted a dark color, and roofed with boards 
covered with sheets of tarred canvas. It is a 
very primitive little affair, only one story high, 
and not more than fifteen by twenty feet in di- 
mensions. From the date on the weather-cock 
it appears to have been built in 1858. 

The congregation is supplied by the few sheep- 
ranches in the neighborhood—consisting at most 
of half a dozen families. These unpretending 
| little churches are to be seen in the vicinity of 

| every settlement throughout the whole island. 
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Simple and homely as they are, they speak well 
for the pious character of the people. 

The pastor of Thingvalla and his family re- 
side in a group of sod-covered huts close by the 
church. These cheerless little hovels are really 
a curiosity—none of them being over ten or fif- 
teen feet high, and all huddled together without 
the slightest regard to latitude or longitude—like 
a parcel of sheep in a storm. Some have win- 
dows in the roof, and some have chimneys; grass 
and weeds grow all over them; and crooked by- 
ways and dark alleys run among them and 
through them. 
with big lumps of lava, and two of them have 
board fronts, painted black, while the remainder 
aré patched up with turf and rubbish of all sorts, 
very much in the style of a stork’s nest. A low 
stone wall encircles the premises, but seems to 
be of little use as a barrier against the encroach 
ments of live stock, being broken up in gaps ev- 
ery few yards. In front of the group some at- 
tempt has been made at a pavement, which, 
however, must have been abandoned soon after 
the work was commenced. It is now littered 
all over with old tubs, pots, dish-cloths, and oth- 
er articles of domestic use. 

The interior of this strange abode is even more 
complicated than one would be led to expect 
from the exterior. 
dated door-way in one of the smaller cabins, 
which you would hardly suppose to be the main 
entrance, you find yourself in a long dark pas- 
sage-way, built of rough stone, and roofed with 
wooden rafters and brushwood covered with sod. 


At the base they are walled up 


Passing through a dilapi- | 


THINGV ALLA. 


} 


A 


The sides are-ornamented with pc 
crevices between the stones, upon which hang 


gs stuck in the 
saddles, bridles, horse-shoes, bunches of herbs, 
dried fish, and various articles of cast-off cloth- 
ing, including old shoes and sheepskins. Wide 
or narrow, straight or crooked, to suit the sinu- 
osities of the different cabins into which it forms 
the entrance, it seems to have been originally 
located upon the track of a blind boa-constrictor, 
though Bishop Hatton denies the existence of 
snakes in Iceland. ‘The best room, or rather 
house—for every room is a house—is set apart 
for the accommodation of travelers. Another 
cabin is occupied by some members of the pas- 
tor’s family, who bundle about like a lot of rab- 
bits. The kitchen is also the dog-kennel, and 
occasionally the sheep-house. A pile of stones 
in one corner of it, upon which a few twigs or 
scraps of sheep-manure serve to make the fire, 
constitute the cooking department. The beams 
overhead are decorated with pots and kettles, 
dried fish, stockings, petticoats, and the remains 
of a pair of boots that probably belonged to the 
pastor in his younger days. The dark turf walls 
are pleasantly diversified with bags of oi! hung 
| on pegs, scraps of meat, oid bottles and jars, and 
| divers rusty-looking instruments for shearing 
| sheep and cleaning their hoofs. The floor con- 
sists of the original lava-bed and artificial pud- 
dies composed of slops and offal of divers unct- 
uous kinds. Smoke fills all the cavities in the 
air not already occupied by foul odors, and the 
beams and posts and rickety old bits of furniture 
are dyed to the core with the dense and varie- 
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gated atmosphere around them. This is a fair| priests of Iceland study the classical languages lat 

simen of the whole establishment, with the | and perfect themselves in the early literaty A 

ption of the travelers’ room. The beds in their country. Many of them bec ome lear r 

these cabins are the chief articles of luxury. | and devote much of their lives to the purs Ww 

Feathers being abundant, they are sewed up in| of science. In the northern part of the : 

prodigious ticks, which are tumbled topsy-turvy | try the houses are said to be better and 1 fn 

Y into big boxes on legs that serve for bedsteads, | capacious; but the example I have en is 
and then covered over with piles of all the loose | fair average of what I saw. 

blankets, petticoats, and cast-off rags possible The passionate devotion of the Icelanders t - 

ABS to be gathered up about the premises. Into] their homes is almost inconceivable. | . n 





these comfortable nests the sleepers dive every | never seen any thing like it. The most fay 

night, and, whether in summer or winter, cover | nations of the earth can not furnish exan 

themselves up under the odorous mountain of | of such intense and all-absorbing love of h 

rags, and snooze away till morning. During| and country. I traveled with a native of 

? the long winter nights they spend on an aver- | Reykjavik, some weeks after my visit to Thing- 
age about sixteen hours out of the twenty-four i 


valla, and had an opportunity of judging what 

, in this agreeable manner. When it is borne in his impressions were of other countries. H 
mind that every crevice in the house is care-| was a very intelligent man, well versed in I; 
fully stopped up in order to keep out the cold | landic literature, and spoke English remarkably 
air, and that whole families frequently occupy a| well. Both himself and wife were fellow-pa: 


single apartment not over ten by twelve, the|sengers on the Arcturus from Reykjavil 
idea of being able to cut through the atmosphere | Grangemouth. I was curious to know what a 
with a cleaver seems perfectly preposterous. <A | well-educated man would think of a civi 

' night’s respiration in such a hole is quite suffi- | country, and watched him very closely. H 
cient to saturate the whole family with the sub-| had never seen a railway, locomotive, or 
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stance of all the fish and sheep-skins in the vi-| riage of any kind, not even a tree or a go: 
cinity; and the marvel of it is that they don’t} sized house. We stopped at Leith, where \ 
come out next day wagging their fins or bleat-| took passage by the train to Edinburgh. As 
ing like sheep. I wonder they ever have any | soon as the locomotive started he began to la 
occasion to eat. Absorption must supply them | heartily, and by the time we reached Edin} 
with a large amount of nutriment; but I sup-| he and his wife, though naturally grave pe 
pose what is gained in that way is lost in the | were nearly in convulsions of laughter. I | 
fattening of certain other members of the house- | no idea that the emotion of wonder would | 
hold. * Warmth seems to be the principal object, | manifested in that way by civilized beings. Oi 
and certainly it is no small consideration in a/| course I laughed to see them laugh, and alt 


al 


10 





country where fuel is so scarce. gether it was very funny. We took rooms at 
I can not conceive of more wretched abodes | the same hotel, opposite to Sir Walter Scott's 
for human beings. They are indeed very little} monument. Now it is needless to say that Ed 






better than fox-holes—certainly not much sweet- | inburgh is one of the most beautiful cities in th 
ry . ° pe | . . . 
er. Yet in such rude habitations as these the | world. Even Constantinople can scarcely su 
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pass it in picturesque beauty. The worthy Ice- 
lander, be it remembered, had never seen even 
a town, except Reykjavik, of which I have al- 
ready attempted a description. It was night 
when we arrived at Edinburgh, so that I had 
no opportunity of judging what his impressions 
would be at that time. Next morning I knock- 
ed at his room-door. His wife opened it, look- 
ing very sad, as I thought. At the window, 
gazing out over the magnificent scene, embrac- 
ing the Monument, the Castle, and many of the 
finest of the public buildings, stood her husband, 
the big tears coursing down his face. 

“Well,” said I, ** what do you think of Ed- 
inburgh ?” 

“Qh!” he cried, ‘‘oh, I am so home-sick! 
Oh, my dear, dear native land! Oh, my own 
beautiful Iceland! Oh that I were back in my 
beloved Reykjavik! Oh, I shall die in this 
lesert of houses! Oh that I could once more 
»vveathe the pure fresh air of my own dear, dear 
island home!” 

Such were literally his expressions. Not one 
word had he to say about the beauties of Edin- 
burgh! To him it was a hideous nightmare. 
[he fishy little huts of Reykjavik, the bleak 
lava-deserts of the neighborhood, and the raw 
blasts from the Jokuls, were all he could real- 
ize of a Paradise upon earth. Yet he was a 
highly-cultivated and intelligent man, not des- 
titute of refined tastes. Truly, I thought to 
myself, 

“The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 

Boldly proclaims the happiest spot his own." 

While I waited outside the pastor’s house, 
enjoying the oddity of the scene, Zoega busied 
himself unsaddling the horses. I sat down on 
a pile of fagots, and, with some trouble and a 
little assistance from my guide, succeeded in 
getting off my overalls, which had been thor- 
oughly drenched with rain and saturated with 
mud. The occasional duckings we had experi- 
enced in crossing the rivers did not add to my 
comfort. I was chilled and wet, and would 
have given a Danish dollar for the privilege of 
sitting at a fire. All this time there was no 
sign of life about the premises save the barking 
of an ill-favored little dog that was energetically 
disclaiming any acquaintance with Brusa. I 
regret to say that Brusa lost much of his bra- 
vado air in the presence of this insignificant 
cur, but it was quite natural; the cur was at 
home and Brusa wasn’t. 
ed disposed to stand his ground, but upon the 
near approach of the house-dog he dropped his 
tail between his legs and ingloriously sneaked 
between the legs of the horses, which of course 
gave the gentleman of the house a high opinion 
of his own prowess—so much so, indeed, that 
the craven spirit of Brusa never before appear- 
ed in such a despicable light. He cringed and 
howled with terror, which so flattered the van- 
ity of the other that a ferocious attack was the 
immediate consequence. Fortunately a kick 


from one of the horses laid Brusa’s sggressor | 


yelping in the mud, an advantage of which 
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Brusa promptly availed himself; and the pas- 
tor’s dog would have fared badly in the issue 
but for the interference of Zéega, who separated 
the contending parties, and administered a grave 
rebuke to the party of our part respecting the 
impropriety of his conduct. 

Though it occurred to me that I had seen the 
retreating figure of a man as we rode up, I was 
at a loss to understand why nobody appeared to 
ask us in or bid us welcome, and suggested to 
Zoega that I thought this rather an unfriendly 
reception. Now, upon this point of Icelandic 
hospitality Zéega was peculiarly sensitive. He 
always maintained that the people, though poor, 
are very hospitable—so much so that they made 
no complaint when a certain Englishman, whose 
name he could mention, stopped with them for 
days, ate up all their food and drank up all 
their coffee, and then went off without offering 
them even a small present. ‘‘No wonder,” 
said Zéega, ‘‘this man told a great many lies 
about them, and laughed at them for refusing 
money, when the truth was he never offered 
them money or any thing else. It was certain- 
ly a very cheap way of traveling.” 

‘But what about the pastor, Zéega? I'm 
certain I caught a glimpse of him as he darted 
behind the door.” : 

**Oh, he’ll be here directly ; he always runs 
away when strangers come.” 

** What does he run away for?” 

‘Why, you see, Sir, he is generally a little 
dirty, and must go wash himself and put on 
some decent clothes.” 

While we were talking the pastor made his 
appearance, looking somewhat damp about the 
face and hair, and rather embarrassed about the 
shape of his coat, which was much too large for 
him, and hung rather low about his heels. With 
an awkward shuffling gait he approached us, and 
having shaken hands with Zéega, looked askant 
at me, and said something, which my guide in- 
terpreted as follows : 

‘*He bids you welcome, Sir, and says his 
house is at your service. It 
house, but it is the best he has. 


is a very poor 
He wishes to 


know if you will take some coffee, and asks 


what part of the world you are from. I tell 
him you are from California, and he says it is 
a great way off, clear down on the other side 
of the world, and may God’s blessing be upon 
you. Walk in, Sir.” 

Pleased with these kind words, I stepped up 
to the good pastor and cordially shook him by 
the hand, at the same time desiring Zéega to 
say that I thanked him very much, and hoped 
he would make it convenient to call and see me 
some time or other in California, which, I re- 
gret to add, caused him to look both alarmed 
and embarrassed. A queer, shy man was this 
pastor—a sort of living mummy, dried. up and 
bleached by Icelandic snows. His manner was 
singularly bashful. There was something of 
the recluse in it—a mixture of shyness, awk- 
wardness, and intelligence, as if his life had 
been spent chiefly among sheep and _ books, 
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All the time 


ing to say something agreeable he was 


which very likely was the case. 
[ was try 
looking about him as if he desired to make his 
escape into some Icelandic bog, and there hide 
himself during my stay. I followed him through 
the passage-way already mentioned into the tray- 
elers’ room, where he beckoned me to take a seat, 
and then awkwardly seating himself on the edge 
of a chair as far away as he could get without 
backing through the wall, addressed me in Dan- 
ish. Finding me not very proficient in that 
tongue, he branched off into Latin, which he 
spoke as fluently as if it had been his native 
language. Here again I was at fault. I had 
gone as far as Quosque tandem when a boy, but 
the vicissitudes of time and travel had knocked 
it all out of my head. I tried him on the Ger- 
man, and there, to use a familiar phrase, had 
the ‘‘dead-wood on him.” He couldn't under- 
stand a word of that euphonious language. 
However, a slight knowledge of the Spanish, 
picked up in Mexico and California, enabled 
me to guess at some of his Latin, and in this 
way we struggled into something of conversa- 
tion. The effort, however, was too great for 
the timid recluse. After several pauses and 
lapses into long fits of silence, he got up and 
took his leave. Meantime Zoega was enjoying 
himself by the fire in the kitchen, surrounded 
by the female members of the family, who no 
doubt were eagerly listening to the latest news 
from Reykjavik. Whenever their voices be- 


came audible I stronghy suspected that the lad 
were asking whether the steamer had brought 
any crinoline from Copenhagen. 

The pastor's family appeared to be con posed 
entirely of females. Like all the Icelandic y 
men I had seen, they do all the work of 
establishment, attend to the make 
the hay, carry the heavy burdens 
and perform the manual labor gene rally, 

I found to be the at all the farm h 
Sometimes the men but they P 
ing about the country or lying idle 
At Reykjavik, 
there is a population of Danish sailors and fis} 
ermen, and it would be s air to form ar 
opinion from the lazy and thriftless habits 
the people there. But I think the ciy 
f Iceland is very much like that of Germany 
They not rated yer 
high in the scale of humanity. Still, ov rwork 
ed and degraded as they are, the natura 
clivities of the sex are not altogether ol 
In former times their costume was pic 
and becoming, traces of the 
are yet to be seen thr wae the pastoral dis- 
tricts; a close body, little 
head, with a heavy tasse “a ornamented with 
wr silver to their 
filigree buttons down the front, give 
very pleasing appearance. Of late ye: 
fashion has begun to assert her sway, ever 
in this isolated part of the world, and tl 


cows, 
cheese, cut 
case 


assist, 


it 1s t 


doors of their cabins. 
"aArce ly 
ilizat 
women. 


respect to are 


and some 


jaunty cap o1 
belts, « 
them 


irs, h w- 


bands, silver cla 


ever, 
C native 
costume is gradually becoming modernized. 

The pastor having joined the more congeni 
circle of which Zéega was the admired centre, | 
was left alone in the chilly little 
to travelers to meditate upon the comforts of 
Icelandic life. It was rather a gloomy “ondi- 
tion of affairs to be wet to the skin, 
with cold, and not a soul at hand to sympatl 
with me in my misery. Then the everlasting 
day—when would it end? Already I had been n 
awake and traveling some fourteen hours, and 
it was as broad daylight as ever. Nothing cou 
wearying than the everlasting daylight 
that surrounded me—not bright and sunshiny, 
but dreary and lead-colored, 
ly any perceptible difference between morning, 
noon, and night. 

The coffee soon came to my relief, and the 
pastor followed it to wish me a good appetite 
and ask if I wanted any thing else. I again 
renewed the attempt at conversation, but it was 
too much for his nervous temperament and 
shrinking modesty. He always managed, after 
a few words, to slip stealthily away up into the 
loft or out among the rocks to avoid the appear- 
ance of intrusion, or the labor of understanding 
what I said, or communicating his ideas—I 
could not tell which. 

After a slight repast I walked out to take a 
look at the Légberg, or Rock of Laws, which is 
situated about half a mile from the church. 
This is, perhaps, of all the objects of historical 
association in Iceland, the most interesting. It 
was here the judges tried criminals, pronounced 
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judgments, and executed their stern decrees. 
On a small plateau of lava, separated from the 
general mass by a profound abyss on every side, 
save @ narrow neck barely wide enough for a 
foothold, the famous ‘‘ Thing” Assembled once a 
year, and, secured from intrusion in their delib- 
erations by the terrible chasm around, passed 
laws for the weal or woe of the people. It was 
only necessary to guard the causeway by which 
they entered; all other sides were well protect- 
ed by the encircling moat, which varies from 
thirty to forty feet in width, and is half filled 
with water. The total depth to the bottom, 
which is distinctly visible through the crystal 
pool, must be sixty or seventy feet. Into this 
yawning abyss the unhappy criminals were cast, 
with stones around their necks, and many a long 


day did they lie beneath the water, a ghastly 
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spectacle for the crowd that peered at them ove 
the precipice. 

All was now as iilent as the grave. Eight 
centuries had passed, and yet the strange scenes 
that had taken place here were vividly before 
me. I could imagine the gathering crowds, 
the rising hum of voices; the pause, the shriek, 
and plunge; the low murmur of horror, 
then the stern warning of the lawgivers 
the gradual dispersing of the multitude. 

The dimensions of the plateau are four or 
five hundred feet in length by 
sixty or eighty in width. A 
| from an elevated point beyond, 
| idea of its form. The surface 
| with a fine coating of sod and 
| nishes good pasturage for the sheep belonging 
to the pastor. 


and 
and 


an average of 
diagram, taken 
will give some 





is now covered 
grass, and fur- 
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YHE DUCLOR AND Hi8 DAUGH 


T was one of the brightest May mornings 
that ever shone upon the trees and gardens 
which embower and perfume New Haven. Doc- 
tor Hawley stood at one of the front windows 
of his parlor, looking out upon the public square, 
or Green, and admiring, as if for the first time, 
the delicate freshness of its turf, the majesty of 
its ranked elms, and the graceful interlacing of 
shadows and sunlight which dropped from their 
branches. A handsome girl of eighteen stole 
up to him from behind and laid her healthy 
cheek on his shoulder. 

‘*How you look at the Green!” she said, 
laughing. ‘*Are you going to buy it, papa? 
Of course you will do something foolish, now 
that you are rich. But you sha’n’t take that 
old stucco-sticco State-house, at any money.” 

“My dear, I wish I could take it and throw 
it into the bottom of the sea.” 

“ But you are rich now, ain’t you, papa? I 
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am so glad! Nobody 
ever deserved it bet 
ter than you.” 

“T don’t know 
why I deserve it, un- 
less it is because I 
have an extravagant 
daughter to sup- 
port,” said the Dox 


tor, caressing 





girl’s. soft curlir 
hair. 

‘Well, I will | 
extravagant now; | 
may be extravagant 
now. A quarter ofa 
million! Oh, papa, 
I want a pony this 
summer, and I want 
a splendid set of 
furs next winter, 


ever so many things 


and 











more that you must 
help me think of.- 
A quarter of a mill 
ion! a quarter of 
million!” Shelaugt 
ed, waltzing about 
the room. Oh, 
papa, stop looking 
so wise, and let us be 
foolish to-day. Here 
comes mamma. My 
dear Mrs. Hawley, 
shall I have the hon- 
or of polking with 
you, or must I ask 
the permission of 
TLR. your husband first ? 
Papa, don’t you for- 
get that we are to have two hundred dollars to 
spend in New York to-morrow. As for the col- 
lege—now don’t be too generous to the colleg« 
—ten thousand dollars is too much for the col- 
lege. There is the new house, you know. 
There is my pony, my furs, and hosts of other 
things, you know.” 

“How you go on, you little spendthrift!” 
said the Doctor, turning round and pretending 
to shake his daughter. ‘‘ You will have the for- 
tune spent before I get it.” 

‘‘But you have got it already. A year and 
aday, youremember. The time is up. If you 
let the fortune go now, mamma and I will have 
you put in the lunatic asylum.” 

‘My dear, I am afraid that you will be there 
before me,” smiled the Doctor. ‘ Well, kiss 
me now, and let me go to walk. Yes, you shall 
have the pony; yes, and the furs too, though 
not in this warm weather; yes, and the two 














hundred dollars shall be ready for to-morrow. 
The college? Why I must give at least ten 
thousand to the college. It would be shabby to 
ffer less to my Alma Mater, when I have been 
blessed so beyond my wants. There, little one 
: kiss], I'll be back in an hour.” 

* Tt was on this same May morning that the 
ung man, Zedekiah Hull, was first observed 
New Haven. When discovered by that ven- 
erable but alert and ever-watchful individual, 
the Oldest Inhabitant, he sat upon the marble 
steps of our brick and plaster State-house, de- 
youring in extreme haste what looked like his 
luncheon, but might have been his breakfast 
Qur inquisitive fellow-citizen improved the oc- 
casion so far as to discover that this repast, 
whatever its name might be, consisted of per- 


vi 


haps half a pound of soda crackers, two red her- | 


rings, and one red apple. Zedekiah performed 
wonders of mastication, or rather of deglutition, 

- jt would be an abuse of the public faith to 
give out the idea that he chewed. Solids-went 

wn as if they were fluids-—-two ravenous snaps 
sufficed to annihilate the dryest cracker—there 
was a stretching forward of the head, an ana- 
conda writhing, and the mouthful was in the 
stomach. The Oldest Inhabitant, native Amer- 
ican as he was, had never seen any thing like it 
in the whole course of his.experience. 

“T guess the young chap is in a hurry,” said 
he to himself. 
where or do some errand right away. 


‘*T guess he’s got to go some- 
He keeps 
looking round as though he expected somebody 
or something.” 

Our worthy neighbor was mistaken, for Zede- 
kiah showed no haste to quit the scene of his 
gorging exploits, thereby proving that he had 
saten thus rapidly, not from necessity, but from 
hunger or habit. Having finished his dessert— 
lirst a bite of apple and then a bite of herring— 
picked his teeth with his fingers, surveyed the 
college and adjacent buildings, and at last, 
gathering up the fragment of newspaper which 


had contained his food, commenced reading it. | 


Meantime the Oldest Inhabitant, leaning on his 
ivory-headed cane and looking over his silver- 
bowed spectacles, took a note of the young man’s 
appearance. At this momentous era of his life 
Zedekiah was a tall, lean creature of inharmo- 
nious proportions, clad in baggy, countryfied 
raiment of that economical reddish-brown broad- 
cloth which holds so much dirt without showing 
it. His hat was a beaver, once round, but now 
many-sided ; his boots were foxy, muddy, down 
at the heels, and out at the toes. His hair was 
a dry, thick, kinky mop; his mouth was useful- 
ly large, but showed his gums too much; his 
light-gray eves contrasted unpleasantly with his 
dark, sun-burnt complexion. To be plain, he 
was not by any means a comely youth to look 
upon; and yet our social patriarch was right in 
surveying him with attention; for without him 
this story could not-have been. And here per- 
mit me to remark, such is life, my reader. The 
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he drew a long breath, unbuttoned his vest, | 
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most unpromising person whom we meet in a 
day’s walk may be the fruitful bough from which 
we are soon to gather the richest apples of ex- 
perience. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Zedekiah. ‘Hullo! 
that’s me!” he repeated, starting up, and glar- 
ing ata particular spot in the fragment of news- 
paper. 


Glancing around him now, and settling 
his small eyes upon the Oldest Inhabitant for 
one inquiring instant, he made a rush down the 
steps, and approached that ancient pride of our 
city. 


Haow air ye, mister?” said he. ‘* Hold on 
aminit. Want to speak to ye.” 

Our friend did not find much difficulty in 
holding on, having done little else for the last 
twenty years, and being, as is well known, ofa 
most sympathetic, not to say inquisitive, dispo 
sition. There he stood, bowing over his spec- 
tacles, and smiling under them with that bland 
he is He rather 
hoped, as I have since gathered from him, that 
Zedekiah was about to bit of 
newspaper; but the cautious youth folded it up 
as he came near, and sticking it in his breast- 
pocket, buttoned his coat over it. 

‘* Mister, know a man by the name of Haw- 
ley—Alfred Hawley ?” he asked. 

“Certainly, Sir. Doctor Hawley, 


suppose? One of our leading citizens, and a 


ness for which celebrated. 


show him the 


you mean, 


very particular friend of mine, Sir,” responded 
the Inhabitant. 

“Ts,eh? Ain’t rich, is he?” continued Zed- 
ekiah. 

‘*He had a large fortune fall to him a yea 
Sir. It came whom he 
hadn’t seen for twenty years. _One of the most 
remarkahle incidents that I ever knew in the 
whole course of my experience, and I am an old 
man, Sir.” 

‘* That’s the feller, I guess—that must be the 
very feller,” observed Zedekiah, showing his 
gums with pleasure. ‘‘ Where's his house, eh? 
Any wheres in sight?” 

“ Oh yes, certainly. You are a stranger here, 
I presume. From the country, perhaps?” in- 
quired our insinuating old friend. 

“Waal, like enough,” admitted Zedekiah, wry- 
ly; for your real rustic hates to have his coun- 
tryhood guessed. ‘ But I'd be much obleeged 
if yeou’d show me his house. I’m in an allfired 
hurry to see him.” 

“He intends building very soon,” observed 
the Inhabitant, tranquilly. ‘‘Of course he would, 
with that splendid fortune, Sir.” 

*“ Jes so,” conceded Zedekiah. ‘ But where’s 
he live neow? That’s the question.” 

**Do you see that white wooden house on the 
corner there, Sir, facing this way? That’s the 
place. You are acquainted with the Doctor, 
perhaps ?” 

“ Yes—no—much obleeged,” hastily respond- 
ed Zedekiah, turning away with a curt nod, and 
making direct for the indicated dwelling. The 
Primitive Inhabitant looked after him with a 


from a cousin 


ago, 
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sigh expressing disappointment, and perhaps 
some slight annoyance, but no reproach; for 
with all his curiosity he is a gentleman. How 
little did the creamy old soul suspect that he 
had set upon his good friend that friend’s direst 
and mightiest enemy! Again I beg leave to 
remark that such is life, at least very often. At 
every turn of our daily walk, at every word of 
our conversation, we may do chance harm to 
some respected friend, or chance good to some 
hateful enemy. 

Zedekiah’s eager boots shuffled athwart the 
Green, roused the dust of the street, and grated 
on the Doctor’s scraper, ‘To gain entrance was 
a matter of time; for there was no knocker, and 
the young man had not yet been initiated into 
the mystery of door-bells. How could mere mo- 
ther-wit ever guide him to take hold of that 
shining silver knob and pull it? Perhaps he 
never would have got in; perhaps he would have 
worn out his knuckles and his patience togeth- 
er; but just then the Doctor, for his ill-luck, 
came to the door with the intention of sallying 
out on his constitutional. There stood our 
model gentleman face to face with his enemy, 
neither of them aware that he was of much con- 
sequence to the other. 

‘**Mornin’,” remarked Zedekiah, scraping ¢ 
boot and swinging his hands in so doing. 

**Good-morning, Sir,” answered the mild 
voice of the Doctor, while his gray uncovered 
head inclined courteously. 

‘This ain’t Doctor Hawley, is it— Doctor 
Alfred Hawley ?” 

“Tt is, Sir. What can I do for you? Will 
you walk in ?’ 

** Guess I will,” said Zedekiah, as he sidled 
through the door-way. 
see me. 


**Guess yeou want to 
Advertised for me, didn’t ye ?” 

‘* What name ?” inquired the Doctor, with a 
quick breath, as he turned short upon the stran- 
ger. 

* Hull—Zedekiah Hull. Shouldn’t wonder 
if I was yeour nephew, kinder. Didn’t you 
marry my Aunt Huldy, step-daughter to old 
Lifelet Hull, of Coventry ?” 

The Doctor’s face flushed crimson, and he 
lifted his hand to his brows, as if that sudden 
whirl of blood had made him dizzy. The next 
moment he was just a little paler than his wont, 
but collected and courteous. 

‘**Ts it possible?” said he. ‘‘ Are you the son 
of Nathan Hull, of Coventry ?” 

** Jes so—that’s a fact; got the bull by the 


‘horns neow.” 


“Then you are my nephew, in a manner ; 
and I—I am glad to see you,”’ observed the 
Doctor, shaking hands and looking in Zede- 
kiah’s face with a smile that did not show how 
much effort those words cost him. ‘Yes, I 
have been wishing to find you. I have been 
advertising for you during the whole year past. 
But come into the parlor. Let me introduce 
you to your aunt and Cousin Hatty.” 

**No, no, not neow—not before the women 


folks,” stammered Zedekiah. “ Ain’t dix 
for it. Left my good clothes down to—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for in fac 
had left his good clothes so far off, and so } 
ago, that it would have been difficult to S} a 
accurately of the circumstance. 

‘* Hain’t ye got a private place where we 
talk it eout free and easy, Doctor?” he ingui 
showing his gums beseechingly. ; 

“ Certainly, if you wish it. 
study, if you please.” 


Come into my 


In a moment more Doctor Hawley and his \ 
itor were in the study alone. Zedekiah was urged 
into accepting the hospitality of a vast morocco- 
lined arm-chair; but his spirit had been awed 
by a passing glimpse into a tastefully furnished 
parlor, and he had not the moral courage to fal] 
back at his ease; he sat on the extreme ¢ 
of the cushion, his body bent forward, and his 
bony hands resting on his alto relievo knee-pans 
His many-angled beaver had remained on |} 


nis 


head thus far, but he now slipped it off, and put 
it on the floor behind him, where the Doc 
could not see it; his feet he drew up close w 
der his chair, to conceal, no doubt, the decave 
condition of his boots. 


** Yes, I have something of great importar 
to communicate to you,” began the Doctor, 
pressing a mild sigh. ‘ But first let me 
you, had you an own uncle ?” 

“ Yes, Uncle Abner—that is, Abner Hull— 
farther’s oldest brother. Farther lost a n 
strous lot of money by him—two or three t] 
sand dollars, I guess. That’s what made far- 
ther poor; he never got up from it. Of cours 
he and Uncle Abner always fit after that. Un- 
cle went off to China, or some of them places. 
Hain’t had a letter from him, I hain’t, since— 
Waal, fact is, never did have a letter from him 
Farther and he fit awful hard, and I guess un- 
cle feels kinder shamed ; oughter—don’t yeou 
think so ?—after cheatin’ so.” 

“He is dead,” was the Doctor’s mild reply. 

“Thunder! don’t say?” exclaimed Zede- 
kiah. ‘* Waal, all got to die—every body’s time 
comes. §’pose Aunt Huldy feels dreadful, don’t 
she ?” 

Evidently the Doctor did not know how t 
handle this question; for, after a perplexed 
twist of the lips, he passed it by in silence. 

“T take it for granted,” said he, “that you 
are my—my nephew; and I shall tell you my 
story under that supposition. You will then 
see how necessary it is for you to prove that 
you are the son of Nathan Hull, of Coventry.” 

“Prove! that’s a good ’un! Don’t I know? 
Oh, if it’s a law case—’tis, eh? Waal, I can 
prove it. Don’t you be skeered. Got the old 
Bible, with my name in it. Then there’s lots 
0’ folks in Coventry that’d know me yit, if I did 
cut and run from there five year ago. Ain't for- 
got so easy, I can tell ye.” 

‘* Very well. Now, then, to my story,” re- 
turned the Doctor. ‘‘ Your Uncle Abner did 
not cheat your father; he simply lost money for 
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ee | eee eee amos 
him; they were un- 
fortunate together.— 
They quarreled, as 
you say. Alas! we 
are all apt to do that 
when we are in trou- 
ble. Adversity, while 
it is fresh, tries the 
temper painfully.” 
He looked just then 
as if his own temper 
were sorely tried, but 
he quelled it brave- 
ly, and did not even 
smile bitterness. 
“Your uncle went 
to China as a com- 
mon sailor,” he con- 
tinned; ‘left his 
vessel at Canton, and 
got a clerkship in a 
large tea-house ; he 
was honest, indus- 
trious, capable, and 
won his employers’ 
confidence. Yes, he 
was a worthy man— 
as good, at least, as 
the average of us.— 
Well, at last he was 
taken into the part- 
nership; and, to 
make a long story 
short, he gained a 
fortune. When he 
left Canton for Amer- 
ica, a year and a half 
ago, he was worth 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Thunder! Two—hundred—and—fifty— 
thousand—dollars ! Good—gracious—glory !” 
gasped Zedekiah, mentally crushed by this enor- 
mity of wealth. Then he added, eagerly, rav- 
enously: ‘ Waal, what ’d he do with ’t?” 

‘He brought it home with him. He hoped 
to enjoy it here, but it was too late — heart | 
complaint,” resumed Doctor Hawley, tenderly. 
‘* He only lived a fortnight after he reached New 
York. I attended him, along with Strothers, 
and we did what we could to make him com- 
fortable; for it was useless to try to save him. 
He showed me his will, and appointed me his 
exectitor. Having neither wife nor child he 
was at liberty to repay many times over the 
loss which he had caused to your father. He 
was anxious also to make the name of Hull 
wealthy, as well as—as respectable. In short, 
he had left to Nathan Hull, of Coventry, and to 
his rightful heirs, the whole of that immense 
fortune. There was, indeed, a codicil—” 

“O Lord!” groaned Zedekiah, looking white | 
and sick as he fell back in the great morocco 
chair. “Oh, uncle! I’m dizzy—I’m afraid I’m | 
going to die.” | 
The Doctor ran to a cupboard, produced a| 
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UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


glass of sherry, and held it to Zedekiah’s lips ; 
but the youth could only gasp at it as he sank 
into a merciful unconsciousness. Imagination, 
intellect, emotions, had been overtasked by the 
astounding intelligence, and he lay there help- 
less, a swooning heap of good fortune. To the 
door hurried the compassionate Doctor, and 
shouted down the hall: “Bridget! Bridget! 
Mrs. Hawley! Hatty! here, some of you! 
bring a tumbler of cold water!” 

In another instant Mrs. Hawiey, Hatty, and 
Bridget were bending over the senseless Zede- 
kiah, and spilling upon him more or less of 
three tumblers of cold water. The Doctor di 
rected a portion of the fluid to the ashy fore- 
head, and untied the greasy checkered cravat 
which encircled the grimy neck. . 

‘““ What is the matter with him, papa?” ask- 
ed Hatty. ‘Was it atooth? Isn’t he ugly?” 

‘« Hush, my child, he is coming to,” 
ed papa, wiping the wet face with a clean towel, 
which thereby lost a trifle of its whiteness. 
“Aha! you are better now, Sir. Take a sip 


’ 


respond- 


of the wine.’ 

Zedekiah swallowed the sherry at a gulp, as 
he was accustomed to swallow. Then looking 
up at the respectable pug-nosed Bridget, who, 
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muttering, ‘* Poor crater, to be sure,” was glow- 
ering at him with evident compassion, he in- 
quired, faintly, ‘Is this my aunt?” 

5 | ‘‘ His aunt, is it?” cried Bridget. ‘‘ Blessed 
Mother, and he’s my nephy, thin! Oh, darlint! 
But sure an’ ye’ve changed wonderfully now.” 

“No, no, not Bridget. He's hardly 
himself yet. No relation of yours,” 
the Doctor. ‘You can go now, Bridget.” 

He closed the door after her and came back 
slowly, his head a little bent with thought, un- 
til, lifting it suddenly, he looked in the eyes of 
his wife and daughter with an expression which 
contained something of pain but more of pity. 

““Mrs. Hawley, my dear,” said he, ‘‘this is 
your nephew, Zedekiah Hull. MHatty, child, 
ae this is your cousin.” 























you, 











whispered 












































Perhaps it is very rare that a sober, respect- 





i . 

i ee able man sees his wife and daughter turn so 
by ° 
f pale as Mrs. Hawley and Hatty turned at this 
t endearing announcement. 





5 Not a word did ei- 
h ther of them utter, and not a hand did they put 
} forth to their so-called relative. If he had been 
Pe drowning at the instant, I am afraid that he 
. would have gone under for the third time be- 
/ 









fore they could have found presence of mind 
enough to scream for assistance. 





Hatty recov- 
q ered herself first, and gave Zedekiah the tips 
: of her shrinking fingers. 

“Glad to see ye,” he observed, favoring her 
with a bony gripe. ‘*S’pose ye didn't 
me? Heerd o’ my good fortin, though, hain’t 


























know 











o” 


ye? 
Hatty sent her father an alarmed look, and 
retreated out of Zedekiah’s reach, stammering, 
“Very happy, I’m sure. 
“Not quite yit. 

















Hope you are well?” 
Feel putty pokerish ’bout 
the head. Uncle, jest another glassful o’ that, 
oh will ye? Goes right to the Thank’ee.” 
it Just at this moment Mrs. Hawley advanced 
two steps, with a stilted, sliding stride, like 
that of tragic actors and puppet figures, thereby 
bringing herself directly in front of the inter- 
esting convalescent. It was not this worthy 
and decorous lady's usual manner of locomo- 
tion; but she had been half paralyzed by the 
unexpected advent of her nephew, and, as a 














spo 
pot. 

































rf consequence, her muscular action was some- 
i what spasmodic, if not downright jerky. Ina 
ta voice of sepulchral glumness and solemnity she 





enunciated these four words: 
4 *« How—do—you—do ?” 


‘Comin’ reound,” 
















and his little gray eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Where’s 
the will, uncle?” he repeated. ‘I want that 
the first thing.” 
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returned Zedekiah. — | 


e “ That’s a prime article, that drink. So yeou're 
i my Aunt Huldy, then? Waal, haow yeou been? 
- 7 But I can’t talk, that’s a fact, bout any thing 
‘3 ‘cept that fortin. Where’s the wiil, Doctor? 
9 Let’s have a sight on’t. Any way, I’ve got the 
mH hull, hain’t I? Farther’s dead, and mother’s 
ce dead, and I’m the only child.” 
; The young brute really seemed to be glad | 
i that it was so, for there was a smile on his lips, 


| Yeou’ve got it all for yeourself 


The Doctor hesitated, and seemed about to 
reply, but turned away at last in grave silence 
Stepping to a closet he unlocked a safe which 
stood within it, took out a small iron casket 
and brought it to the table at Zedekiah’s elboy 
“* My dear, and Hatty,”’ 
had better step into the other room. 
business.” 





said he, ‘* perhaps 


The two ladies retired quietly, but not with- 
out giving the lord of their creation a glan« 
of intense significance. By this time the sher- 
ry had warmed the blood of Zedekiah, and fa- 
vored him with a delightfully brisk sense of his 
own opulence. The women folks , 
way, he leaped up and curveted round the room 
in a shuffling, informal dance, not known to 
ball-rooms of my acquaintance, slapping his 


out of 





pockets, rubbing his palms, and ending his 
demonstrations of gladness with a prolonged 
rooster crow. 

“That’s the dockyment, is it?” he cried, 
snatching the paper from the Doctor’s hands. 
‘*That’s old Uncle Ab’s will, is it? Two hu 
dred ard fifty thousand dollers!§ Lord, uncle 
I shall be the richest man in the State! Won’ 
I roll up the dollars, though? Ain’t a-goin’ t 
stop at two hundred andfifty thousand. Mak 
it twice that in five year. Corner lots, 
privileges, Western lands! Darned if 
buy a State!” 





“You will observe that there is a codicil t 
the will,” remarked the Doctor, gravely. “J 
was about to mention it to you when you faint 
ed. It might have been of some importance 
but now—” 

““Codicil? What’s that? Where is’t?” in 
terrupted Zedekiah, unfolding the paper. 

“There. You will see that the property g 
first to Nathan Hull and his heirs; but if they 
do not appear within a year after the death of 
the testator, why then—why in that case it goes 
—to me.” 

While the Doctor talked the young man read, 
his face growing longer in proportion as his eyes 
wandered down the page. 

“When did Uncle Ab die?” he asked, witl 
a quick, suffocated utterance. 

‘**On the fifteenth of May, 1847.” 

‘* And what day is’t to-day ?’’ inquired Zede- 
kiah, almost voiceless. 

‘Tt is the seventeenth of May, 1848,” said 
the Doctor, slowly and almost sadly. 


“Then yeou—yeou—yeou git the money ?” 
stammered the youth, as white as ashes once 
more. 

“ According to the law,” replied Doctor Haw- 
ley, coloring up to his gray hair. 

Zedekiah dropped the paper, and sank intc 
the arm-chair with a look of utter misery. 
There was a dead silence of half a minute, 
during which the features of both men worked 
painfully. 

‘*Qh! it’s a cussed shame,” groaned Zede- 
kiah, starting up, and stamping about the room. 
f, Darn yeon, 


, 
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yeou cussed old sneak, yeou’ve managed it! 
Why didn’t yeou find me? Why didn’t yeou 
look forme? Yeoudidn’t wantto. Yeou didn't 
try to. Oh, yeou mean old sarpent, I wish I 
dared choke ye! Yeou oughter be choked for 
cheatin’ so.” 

Incoherent exclamations of despair, sobs, 
tears, curses followed. The young fellow was 
almost beside himself with fury and grief at the 
loss of wealth which he had never possessed. 
A rich miser is wretched enough; but a miser 
without a penny! 

‘Listen to me, listen to me, I beg of you,” 
cried the Doctor, repeatedly. 

“[ won’t, I won’t!” screamed Zedekiah. 
“Cuss ye! cuss ye! cuss ye! old swindler!” 


dered the Doctcr, clutching the arm of the 
semi-lunatic. 

Zedekiah dropped into the chair, and became 
silent, exhausted with his violence. 

‘*Now, then, hear me,” continued Doctor 
Hawley, sternly. ‘I did my best to find some 
one of your family. I had you searched for by 
police detectives. 
than fifty papers.’ 

*“Yeou might have found me if you'd tried ; 
yeou didn’t want to,” sniveled Zedekiah., 

** You shall see whether I wanted to find you 
or not,” said the Doctor, drawing himself up 
with a noble pride. 


wiped his forehead with his handkerchief, cast 
one glance heavenward for strength, and then 
came close to his blubbering companion. 

‘I give up all my claims,” he said, in a low 
but steady voice; “‘I demand nothing. The 
property is yours, if you are the son of Nathan 
Hull, of Coventry.” 

Conceive, if you can, the amazement of a 


thoroughly selfish, vulgar spirit at such an ex- | 


hibition of sublime generosity and fastidious 


honor. Zedekiah looked like a galvanized corpse | 
as he rose to his feet with a jerk, his arms | 


straight by his side, his knees bent, and glared 
upon the Doctor with open mouth, but dry and 
speechless throat. He gasped and stuttered; 
he found words at last; he hardly knew what 
he said; but he accepted. 

It was just like our noble Doctor—this aston- 
ishing self-sacrifice—and he could not have done 
otherwise without turning off his own soul and 
calling in that of some other person. Doubtless 


he did hope that Zedekiah would not take all; 


but however that might be he felt bound to sur- 
render all. There, facing his despicable rival, 
he stood, an impoverished man once more, and 
an old man to recommence the struggle of life, 
but rich in a pure conscience and shining honor, 
young in spirit as the immortal seraphs. 
the day that Adam fell from his primal nobility 
of nature earth has seen no truer, grander gen- 
tleman. And there stood, or rather crouched, 
Zedekiah Hull, blinking at an honest man as an 
owl blinks at the sun, scarcely believing yet in 
his good fortune, whimpering forth a mean, dis- 


| ‘Set o* cussed cheats. 
“JT order you to stop this, and listen,” thun- 


I advertised for you in more 


He stopped a moment, | 


Since | 
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gusting gratitude, and accepting the entire quar- 


ter of a million without even the grace to be 
ashamed of himself. Well, let us not berate the 
groveling lout very angrily for following out the 
instincts of his contemptible nature. If there 
were not base-minded people the moral average 
of humanity would be too high, and some great 
spiritual equilibrium which we do not compre- 
hend would be lost, to the irretrievable inji ry 
of the universe. Zedekiah’s soul, perhaps, was 
made up of those very shortcomings which could 
not be found in Dr, Hawley’s character. 

“ You will want a lawyer, I suppose ?” said the 
Doctor. “I can introduce you to one.” 

“No, Sir-ree!” returned the courteous youth. 
Charge like thunder 
Chuse to manage it myself. All 
I’ve got to do is to put back to Coventry and git 
| people to swear to me, and then come for the 
money. But I shoud like a leetle ready cash, 
uncle. ‘Shamed to say so, but I ha'n’t got a 
red cent. Didn't have much breakfast, nuther. 
So, if yeou could lend me a few dollars, [I'll pay 
up the very day I git my fortin’.” 

The Doctor drew out his pocket-book and 
handed a bill to Zedekiah. 

““Twenty dollars!” 


and lightnin’. 


exclaimed the latter. 
“Thunder! Much obleeged. Didn't expect 
more’n five. Waal, yeou jes charge it, and 
it'll be all-right. Good-by !” 

This affectionate and grateful farewell was 
uttered at the gate, under the shadow of the 
great «1m which blessed Dr. Hawley'’s door-yard 
| When the good gentleman returned into his 
house he had to undergo another interview as 
trying to his feelings, if not as stormy in lan- 
guage, as the one through which he had just 
| struggled. Mrs. Hawley had been transformed 
into a rock of sulkiness, from which nothing 
flowed for some time but a copious fountain of 
| tears; and it was evident to her husband that 
she had permitted her auricles to linger round 
the study door during his conversation with 
Zedekiah. He put his hand gently on her arm, 
and tried to draw her to a place on the sofa be- 
side him; but she jerked away spitefully, and 
persisted in keeping her legs—if I may be allowed 
to use such an absurd and indelicate expression 
concerning an American lady.—Accordingly he 
seated himself alone and looked at her kindly, 
pityingly, while his generous heart poured forth 
its confessions and sentiments. 

‘* My dear, I see that you know what has hap- 
pened. Ihave given up this great fortune, which 
| yesterday seemed ours, to the rightful heir of the 

man who made it.” 

Loud sniffs, sobs, and a renewed lachrymal 
| gushing shook all the woman in Mrs. Hawley. 
‘“‘T have always been an honest man, and 
| have tried hard to be an honorable one,” pursued 
|the Doctor. ‘“ At sixty I am ashamed to com- 
mence a different course. The gray head must 
|} not conceive a thought that the brown head 
would have scorned. Zedekiah Hull is the man 
| whom the dying Abner Hull desired for his heir ; 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE, 


the name of Hull is the name that he wished to | 
enrich; with his last breath he recommended 
that work to me; and, my dear, I promised to 
do it. It is true the time allotted for the duty 
is past, but is that the fault of this young man? | 
Ought he to suffer because I fail to fulfill my | 
word within a day or so of the hour agreed upon ? | 
Besides, how could I bear the ignominious sus- | 
picion that I made no earnest effort to discover | 
him? ‘You might have found me if you had | 
tried; you didn’t want to.’ Did you hear him 
say that? Would you have the whole world re- 
peating it after him? Now no one can say it. 
Oh, I should die of shame if I did not surrender 
this money. My dear, you promised at the al- 
tar to honor me as well as love me; do not wish 
me to do what would lose me your respect and 
my own.” 


“Tt’s not his money; it’s ours,’ ili’ 
the desperate lady. ‘It was my brother Abner 
made it, and he was willing I should have it.” | 
‘** Sarah, you must remember that you are not 
a blood-relative of this Abner Hull; you are | 
simply the daughter of a widow who became the | 
second wife of Abner Hull’s father. Abner 
and Nathan always loved you, and treated you | 
as a sister, it is true; but you had no claims on ! 
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them by law or na- 
ture. And then, 
dear, the money was 
not left to you; it 
was left to me. It 
is to me that the 
blood-heir and aj] 
the world will turn 
for an account of it. 
My wife, the laws of 
honor and the laws 
of God must chang: 
before I can bring 
myself to keep yg 

**You don’t keep 
any thing,” moaned 
Mrs. Hawley. ** You 
don’t keep your own 
money. Three years 
ago you had thir- 
ty thousand dollars, 
and now you haven't 
fifteen.” 

The Doctor writh 
ed and his face work 
ed dolorously, but he 
answered with 
tender calmness: 
“How could I lei 
my poor brother’ 
name be dishonor 
ed? He died in debt 
to honest, hard-work- 
ing men, to widows 
and orphans. How 
could I let them suf. 
er because of him, 
when it was in my 
power to prevent it? And then the life-annu- 
ity which I bought for his widow—you surely 
would not have had her—starve ?” 

“IT know who'll starve: we shall,” was Mrs. 
Hawley’s retort. ‘‘ Wait till you haven't acent; 


| then see who'll stand forward for you.” 


‘*God,” replied Doctor Hawley, reverently 
bowing his head; ‘‘that is, if we be truly His 
children.” 

Mrs. Hawley quitted her isolation in the mid- 


dle of the room and made a sobbing rush to her 


husband’s bosom. A noble, stainless, loving bo- 
som it was, not a whit inferior to Abraham's 
except in size; and there, if any where, pressed 
against its kindly throbbings, could the tossed 
and sorrowful woman find peace. 

** Dear one! good wife!’ he whispered, put- 
ting his arm around her, drawing her close to 
him and kissing her wet cheeks—‘‘I knew that 
you would be of my mind. I knew that you 
would be willing to give up this fortune to the 
man for whom it was meant.” 

““Oh, my husband!” she sobbed, looking up 
pleadingly ; “‘ but—but not al/. Why should we 
give up ail?” 

‘< Tf I owe him the first dollar, I owe him the 
two hundred and fifty thousandth,” said the Doc- 
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tor. ‘‘I must resign every penny; then, if he 
chooses to divide with me, well; if not, well!” 

Alas, poor Doctor! he will have to say all this 
a great many times, and still he will not effect- 
ually convince nor satisfy Mrs. Hawley. I fore- 
see that, to her latest breath, she will never be 
converted to his views for more than a moment 
at a time, nor ever cease longer than two con- 
secutive hours to reproach him with having re- 
luced her to beggary. Numerous were the pain- 
ful labors which she and Hatty took up with 
him during the rest of that week. 


soned Miss Hatty. ‘‘I was to have such a love 
of a pony and such beautiful furs; and now—” 





Forgive her; she was only eighteen; she still 
believed that students married ! 

All this time the new turn of the legacy af- 
fair was kept as secret as possible, in order to 
avoid the questions and observations of the 
neighbors. The Doctor took his diurnal con- 
stitutional as usual; smiled as benevolently on 
humanity as before that selfish Zedekiah stepped 
between him and fortune; and humored as gen- 
tly as ever the whimsevs of the few old patients 


| who still insisted on his daily presence, and 
| : “lg 

would not put up with his juvenile successor. 
‘But oh, my pony and my furs, papa,” rea- | 


“And now Mr. Hull will have them, I sup- | 


pose,” said the Doctor, smiling a little. 
“You are too bad, papa,” pouted Hatty. 


There was nothing remarkable in his appear- 
ance, as he passed you in the street, except the 
spotless neatness of his unpretending dress and 
the kindly, urbane dignity of his manner. His 


| hair was very gray, his large blue eyes frank and 


“You keep making fun when I am ready to ery. | 


Well, there was the college: you were going to 
sive ever so many thousand dollars to the col- 
ge: and now—” 

“And now Mr. Hull will give them, let us 
hope,” responded the incorrigible papa. 

“He give them! he-he!” giggled Mrs. Haw- 
ley, with hysterical irony. ‘ You know he 
won't, Doctor; you know it as well as I do.” 

‘* Just as well,” smiled her husband, with the 
merest dash of kindly satire. 


«And he’ll take me to New York shopping, I | 


suppose,” continued the lady. ‘* He’ll give me 
those two hundred dollars, I suppose. And 


then there was the new house. I and Hatty had 
got all the plans made. Oh! I can’t talk about | 


it,” concluded Mrs. Hawley, who had in fact 
been able to talk a great deal about it. 

** My dear wife, do not let us despair so soon,” 
urged the Doctor. ‘ Mr. [ull may not prove to 
be the heir; or, if he is, he may divide with us.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


his investments. 


“But what if he won't, papa?” supposed | 


Hatty. ‘I am sure he looks just mean enough 
to keep every cent. Then how will you live ? 
Fifteen thousand dollars won’t support us ?”’ 


“No, child; certainly not. Of course I must | 


” 


go to practicing again. 


“ But you can’t practice; you gave up your | 


patients to Dr. Burnham.” 
“Very true, pussy; but we can leave New 
Haven. There are sick people in other places.” 


Leave New Haven! This was the last turn 


| audacious as the skreel of a bagpipe. 


to the rack—the last pinch of the thumb-screw ; | 
and both ladies protested—yea, wept and be- | 


wailed themselves—as they felt the new twinge. 
Not live in New Haven, my dear, obstinate hus- 
band! my dear, bewildered papa! Mrs. Hawley 
was unreasonably but unconvertibly of the opin- 


ion that New Haven was the only place where | 


people could live—unless, indeed, mere unhap- 
py drawing one’s breath might be called life. 
New York was a great, rich city, of course; but 


then it was only good for New Haven ladies to | 


shop in. She could not live in New York ; and, 
if not there, certainly not otherwheres. As for 
Hatty, I am obliged to confess her chief trouble 


mild, his cheeks slightly ruddy, his person some- 
what stout, and his steps short. When he halt- 
ed to shake hands with the Oldest Inhabitant, 
and congratulate that venerable being on his 
wonderful state of preservation, you observed 
that his utterance was slow, and indeed a little 
hesitating, but marked by the friendliest tones 
and an irreproachable grammar. As he passed 
on he smiled upon every one he met; and you 
saw that every one had kept a smile for him. 
A worthy, worshipful man, who walked amidst 
the public respect like a priest amidst swing- 
ing censers of veneration, but was not uplifted 
thereby; and ascribed all the praise to Him who 
maketh his children pure. I must confess that 
he did once in his life comfort himself with a 
little tender morsel of vanity. There was a 
sparkle of grateful pride visible in his eye as he 
privately told a dear friend that he never had 
been obliged to incur a debt, nor to offer a note 
at bank, nor to seek more than six per cent. on 
It was the merest, mildest 
zephyr of a boast; and yet he afterward felt 
mortified to think that he had let it blow through 
his spirit. 

Returning homeward from one of these walks, 
and passing the station-house, the Doctor was 
startled by a rude slap on the shoulder, and the 
sound of a well-remembered voice, shrill and 
“Waal, 
haow are ye, uncle? And how’s Aunt Huldy 
and Hatty ?” 

‘““Oh, Mr. Hull! How do you do, Sir? I 
hope you have been very well,” responded the 
Doctor, shaking hands with his sham kinsman 
and real enemy. 

Zedekiah had not changed in dress since they 
parted, but he had changed greatly in manner. 
There was a flash of conceit in his ugly little 
eyes, an elevation to his pug nose, a sort of 
crippled strut in his shambling gait, and a swag- 
ger in his talk, which were even more disagree- 
able than his slouching meanness of port when 
last in New Haven. Altogether he reminded 
one of a shabby draggle-tailed rooster, who, 
having succeeded in reaching the top of an un- 

| commonly high fence, feels moved to proclaim 


lay in thinking how she should miss the college. | the fact to the world by ruffling his rusty feath- 
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IN FULL COSTUME. 


ers and blurting forth a series of husky cock-a- 
doodle-doos. <A cold chill ran through the Doc- 
tor’s kind and cheer heart, as he saw, or 
thought he saw, that this man had come back 
triumphant. He longed to ask him outright 
concerning the results of his journey, for the 
sake of cutting short the misery of uncertainty ; 
but that course did not exactly seem to him 





good manners, and so he talked of things that 
were far enough from interesting him at the 
moment. Meantime Zedekiah revealed his se 
cret only by his air of boastful enjoyment. <A 
secret is in itself a species of riches, and the 
sense of monopolizing one is very delicious to 
certain persons, more especially when the fact 
of that monopoly is supposed to fret and tanta- 
lize some one else. Perhaps no creature in the 
world has a more exquisite relish for a secret 
than that inquisitive individual, the country 
Yankee ; for, judging his neighbors by himself, 
he has an exaggerated idea of their curiosity, 
and supposes that they are dying to have him 
open his knowing lips. 

**Waal, now I oughter spruce up a little,” 
remarked Zedekiah, halting to take a deliber- 
ate survey of his ungainly person. ‘”’T'won’t do 
to be goin’ reourd in these old clothes. I ain’t 
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of 
ly sort. Guess [ 





one 





your mise; 


strike right in s 
where and bu 
ready made. . 
couldn't ve s 
feller an honest 
where they 
charge too d 
high ?” 
“Ofe 
We have pl 


worthy people ar 





our tradesmen.” 

** Guess yeou ¢ 
mighty sharp, 
cle,” observed Z 
kiah, with a 
mingled incred lit 
pity, and scorn 
** Waal, let’s trot.” 

At the first s] 
they entered Ze 
ah was mightily t 
en with a suit « 
black, which he s 
h ina whisper was 
the thing, becau 
would answer 
Rb th week-davs 
Sundays. Th pr 
of it, howeve 
forty dollars, 
swore that he wv 
not give above 
ty. After = tw 
minutes of hagglir 
he beat the trades 
man down to thirty-seven dollars, but, still w 





satisfied, he made a pretense of leaving the sI 
audibly muttering his profane indignation at tl 
attempted swindle. 

“No, no!” whispered the Doctor, catching 
his arm, ‘‘it can not be a swindle. Mr. Si: 
is a most worthy man; a member of my ow! 
church.” 

‘*Waal, pitch into him, then!” returne 
Zedekiah. ‘*Beat him down, can't ye? B 
thunder, I’d do as much for a dog any day.” 

‘*Mr. Smile, is that the least you can t 
for the suit?” asked the poor Doctor, crimsor 
with mortification. 

“Tt is, really, I assure you, Sir,” repliec 

| Smile respectfully, thongh with an injured air 

In fact he had begun the barter by silently droy 
ping five dollars from the asking price, merel) 
because the gentleman appeared to be a friend 
of Doctor Hawley. 

‘*Then, old cock, I sha'n’t trade, 
Zedekiah, reddening with rage, and stamping 
|out of the door. The Doctor was violent]; 
tempted to quit the despicable boor, but he re- 
sisted the temptation, for the thought can 
across him that we had been commanded t 
bear with one another's infirmities. From sho; 
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to shop they went, renewing every where the 
immemorial controversy between buyer and 
seller. At last, piece by piece, here a garment 
and there a garment, Zedekiah collected an entire 
suit, at a price so moderate that it would seem 
incredible to one who had not witnessed the 
bearish pertinacity with which he fought down 
the market. At every shop he took off some 
portion of his old raiment, and substituted the 
article which he had just purchased. Behold 
him now, dressed in a hat of last year’s fashion 
only $2 50), a light-green frock-coat with brass 
buttons, a sky-blue vest of figured silk, black 
pantaloons, mixed worsted stockings, and stout 
low shoes. In his arms he carries his cast-otf 
clothes tied up in a huge bundle; for he has 
not been able to believe that the shop-keepers 
would honestly send them to him. 

“Waal, guess I'd better be flyin’ reound for 
my dinner,” he observed, as they came upon the 
Green. 

“Of course you will go home and dine with 
us,” said the poor Doctor, fairly bullied into the 
invitation by his ideas of courtesy. ‘My wife 
and daughter have hardly seen you yet. They 
will be happy to—to—” 

The honest man stopped and choked, for he 
could not conscientiously say that they would be 
happy to welcome the creature. 

“Can’t do it, nohow,” responded Zedekiah. 
“Expect to find some friends to the tavern. Got 
a lot of business on hand. Good-by.” 

A wounded man, whose surgeon addresses to 
im a few vague words concerning the operation 
vhich is shortly to be performed on his suffering 
person, feels very much as Doctor Hawley did at 

saring that allusion to multifarious business. 
But he walked away with a countenance so cour- 
ageously cheerful, that one or two of his friends 
absolutely stopped to compliment him on his 
healthy and youthful appearance. Such is life, 
my readers: we look on a man and say, “ You 
have not changed these ten years ;” when be- 
hold since yesterday the world is a new world 
to him, either for grief or gladness. 

The next morning a rumor got out and ran 
like a lamplighter through the city, proclaiming 
that Doctor Hawley had lost his great fortune in 
consequence of the advent of the blood-heir. 
The Oldest Inhabitant was ubiquitous that day, 
whispering in his impressive manner, that it was 
the most remarkable thing which had occurred 
in the whole range of his experience, he being 
an old man at the time of speaking. Not a 
person received the intelligence who did not 
respond with a blank, troubled stare, and then 
say heartily that he was very, very sorry to 
hear it. And when Doctor Hawley took his cus- 
tomary constitutional that afternoon, he re- 
ceived lower bows and kinder looks than ever 
before, notwithstanding that for thirty years he 
had been an exalted mark for his fellow-towns- 
men’s respect and affection. Ah, ye cynics and 
satirists, this human nature of ours is a most re- 
spectable composition in the average, and I for 
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| enough. 


one feel proud of it. It is not perfect; it has 
its little failings and its great ones; but after 
all it is the best nature that we have ever seen; 
it is better than horse nature, monkey nature, 
or any other that inhabits earth. 

One thing which every body said was, that 
the Doctor had been too magnanimous by just 
one half, and that he ought to have reserved 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand of the 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
himself. Another universal opinion was, that 
this blood-heir would be guilty of unspeakable 
meanness, if he did not share equally with his 
benefactor, or at least foree upon him a com- 
fortable fortune. Certain worthy gentlemen 
who held these views determined to express 
them to Mr. Hull, and appointed the Oldest In- 
habitant their spokesman. 
quent 


The old man elo- 
undertook the mission with that cheer- 
ful alacrity which he throws into every enter- 
prise that implies talking; but if he might have 
attained the age of his great prototype and fore- 
runner, Methuselah, he would not have lived 
long enough to talk generosity into Zedekiah. 
The fellow’s heart was a stone, a solid boulder 
of pure skinflint—no precious metal discoverable 
in it. 

**No, Sir-ree!” he declared. ‘‘I ain't a going 
to give away no fifty thousand nor five thousand 
dollars of my money. I've got to pay him fif 
teen hundred for playin’ executor, and that’s 
I tell yeou that I've known what it 
is to be poor, and now I mean to know what 
it is to be rich. I don’t keer a leather dan 
what folks say. As long as I’ve got the rhino | 
can git waited on.” 

Zedekiah had to take a lawyer into his coun- 
sels; yes, I am happy to say that he was driven 
to that expense; but he made out his proofs. 
He had left Coventry at the full-grown age of 
eighteen, and he was now only twenty-three, so 
that he had not changed out of men’s memories. 
Perhaps it would be well 
ful out of his history. When he was in his 
eighteenth year his father and mother died 
within a few weeks of each other, leaving him 


to dip a modest pen- 


sole heir to a farm which was immediately de- 
voured before his orphan eyes by three anacon- 
das of mortgages. The next important event in 
his existence was a thrashing which he admInis- 
tered to the gray-headed schoolmaster of the 
place, in reprisal for flagellations inflicted, years 


before, upon his remiss and mulish boyhood. 
Having thus fulfilled an ancient oath, he left 
Coventry suddenly, before the sheriff could find 
him, and made his obscure way to the wilder- 


nesses of Eastern Maine, where he hired himself 
out as a log-cutter. Findiny the wood there too 
hard for him, he migrated to Nova Scotia and set 
himself up for a schoolmaster. Still mindful of 
his own educational sorrows, he avenged them 
anew upon humanity by welting his pupils till 
their backs were as blue as their noses; and 
hence at last a coup d’école, struck by the indig- 
nant mothers of the parish, which resulted in 
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the belaborment and flight of the brutal peda- 
It was shortly after this misfortune 
that he wandered penniless and purposeless into 
New Haven, and became possessed of the frag- 
ment of old newspaper which contained the 
Doctor’s advertisement. During the year that 
he spent in Nova Scotia he had scarcely seen an 
American paper, which accounts for his dumb 
silence amidst all the calls that were made upon 
him to appear. 

Well, at last Zedekiah’s witnesses and docu- 
ments came to a full hearing in Doctor Hawley’s 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE YOUNG WIFE. 
\ 7 HILE Tito was hastening across the bridge 
with the new-bought armor under his man- 
tle, Romola was pacing up and down the old 
library, thinking of him and longing for his re- 
turn. 

It was but a few fair faces that had not looked 
forth from windows that day to see the entrance 
of the French king and his nobles. One of the 
few was Romola’s. She had been present at no 
festivities since her father had died—died quite 
suddenly in his chair, three months before. 

*Ts not Tito coming to write?” he had said, 
when the bell had long ago sounded the usual 
hour in the evening. He had not asked before, 
from dread of a negative; but Romola had seen 
by his listening face and restless movements that 
nothing else was in his mind. 

** No, father, he had to go to a supper at the 
cardinal’s: you know he is wanted so much by 
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study, and were adjudged by him and other com- 
petent persons to have made out a case whic 
nothing could overthrow. 


The Doctor Nistened, 
read, and then quietly signed the prepared pa- 
pers of transfer. The two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars passed out of hands which did 
them honor, into the hands of a graceless booby 
who could not decently use the power contain 
in one of them. Will the reader forgive me jf 
before proceeding with my story, I snatch the 
opportunity to observe once more, that such is 
life ? 


OLA. 


AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE." 


every one,” she answered, in a tone of gentle 
excuse. 
| ‘*Ah! then perhaps he will bring some posi- 
tive word about the library ; the cardinal prom- 
ised Jast week,” said Bardo, apparently pacified 
| by this hope. 
He was silent a little while; then, suddenly 
| flushing, he said, ; 

‘*T must go on without him, Romola. 
the pen. He has brought me no new text to 
comment on; but I must say what I want to say 
about the New Platonists. 
thing will have been done. 
Romola.” 

‘*T am ready, father,” she said, the next min- 
ute, holding the pen in her hand. 

But there was silence. Romola took no 
of this for a little while, accustomed to pau I 
dictation ; last looked round 
inquiringly there was no change of attitude. 


Get 


I shall die and no- 


Make hast« t 


my 


and when at she 

“T am q lite 

Still Bardo was silent, and his silence was 

never again broken. 

Romola looked back on that hour with som 
| indignation against herself, because even wit] 
| the fi: 
| gled the irrepressible thought, 
| with Tito will be more perfect now!” 
| For the dream of a triple life with an undi- 

vided sum of happiness had not been quite ful- 
filled. 
have been perfectly typical, should have had 
some invisible seeds of bitterness mingled with 


ready , father!" 


t outburst of her sorrow there had min- 
- Perhaps my lif 


The rainbow-tinted shower of sweets, to 


them; the crowned Ariadne, under the snowing 
roses, had felt more and more the presence of 
unexpected thorns. It not Tito’s fault, 
Romola had continually assured herself. He 
was still ali gentleness to her, and to her father 
also. But it was in the nature of things—sh 
saw it clearly now—it was in the nature of 
things that no one but herself could go on month 
after month, and year after year, fulfilling pa- 
tiently all her father’s monotonous exacting de- 
mands. Even she, whose sympathy with her 
father had made all the passion and religion of 
her young years, had not always been patient, 
had been inwardly very rebellious. It was true 
that before their marriage, and even for some 
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time after, Tito had seemed more unwearying 
than herself; but then, of course, the effort had 
the ease of novelty. We assume a load with 
confident readiness, and up to a certain point 
the growing irksomeness of pressure is tolerable ; 
but at last the desire for relief can no longer be 
resisted. Romoia said to herself that she had 
been very foolish and ignorant in her girlish 
time: she was wiser now, and would make no 
unfair demands on the man to whom she had 
given her best woman’s love and worship. The 
breath of sadness that still cleaved to her lot 
while she saw her father month after month sink 
from elation into new disappointment as Tito gave 
him less and less of his time, and made bland 
excuses for not continuing his own share of the 
joint work—that sadness was no fault of Tito’s, 
she said, but rather of their mevitable destiny. 
If he staid less and less with her, why, that was 
because they could hardly ever be alone. His 
caresses were no less tender: if she pleaded 
timidly on any one evening that he should stay 
with her father instead of going to another en- 
gagement which was not peremptory, he ex- 
cused himself with such charming gayety, he 
seemed to linger about her with such fond play- 
fulness before he could quit her, that she could 
only feel a little heartache in the midst of her 
love, and then go to her father and try to soften 
his vexation and disappointment, while inward- 
ly her imagination was busy trying to see how 
Tito could be as good as she had thought he was, 
and yet find it impossible to sacritice those pleas- 
ures of society which were necessarily more vivid 
to a bright creature like him than to the com- 
mon run of men. She herself would have liked 
more gayety, more admiration: it was true, she 
gave it up willingly for her father’s sake—she 
would have given up much more than that for 
the sake even of a slight wish on Tito’s part. 
It was clear that their natures differed widely ; 
but perhaps it was no more than the inherent 
difference between man and woman that made 
her affections more absorbing. If there were 
any other difference she tried to persuade her- 
self that the inferiority was on her side. Tito 
was really kinder than she was, better tempered, 
less proud and resentful; he had no angry re- 
torts, he met all complaints with perfect sweet- 


ness; he only escaped as quietly as he could | 


from things that were unpleasant 

It belongs to every large nature, when it is 
not under the immediate power of some strong 
unquestioning emotion, to suspect itself, and 
doubt the truth of its own impressions, conscious 
of possibilities beyond its own horizon. And 
Romola was urged to doubt herself the more by 
the necessity of interpreting her disappointment 
in her life with Tito so as to satisfy at once her 
love and her pride. Disappointment? Yes, 
there was no other milder word that would tell 
the truth. Perhaps all women had to suffer the 
disappointment of ignorant hopes, if she only 
knew their experience. Still, there had been 
something peculiar in her lot: her relation to 
her father had claimed unusual sacrifices from 


her husband. ‘T*o had once thought that his 
love would make those sacrifices easy; his love 
had not been great enough for that. She was 
not justified in resenting a self-delusion. No! 
resentment must not rise: all endurance seemed 
easy to Romola rather than a state of mind ‘n 
which she would admit to herself that Tito acted 
unworthily. If she had felt a new heartache, 
in the solitary hours with her father through 
the last months of his life, it had been by no in- 
excusable fault of her husband’s; and now—it 
was a hope that would make its presence felt 
even in the first moments when her father’s 
place was empty—there was no longer any im- 
portunate claim to divide her from Tito; their 
young lives would flow in one current, and their 
true marriage would begin. 

But the sense of something like guilt toward 
her father, in a hope that grew out of his death, 
gave all the more force to the anxiety with 
which she dwelt on the means of fulfilling his 
supreme wish. That piety toward his memory 
was all the atonement she could make now for 
a thought that seemed akin to joy at his loss. 
The laborious simple life, pure from vulgar cor- 
rupting ambitions, embittered by the frustration 
of the dearest hopes, imprisoned at last in total 
darkness—a long seed-time without a harvest— 
was at an end now, and all that remained of it 
besides the tablet in Santa Croce and the unfin- 
ished manuscript, long rambling commentary on 
Tito’s text, was the collection of manuscripts 
and antiquities, fruit of half a century’s toil and 
frugality. The fulfillment of her father’s life- 
long ambition about this library was a sacra- 
mental obligation for Romola. 

The precious relic was safe from creditors, 
for when the deficit toward their payment had 
been ascertained, Bernardo del Nero, though 
he was far from being among the wealthiest 
Florentines, had advanced the necessary sum of 
about a thousand florins—a large sum in those 
days—accepting a lien on the collection as a 
security. 

**The State will repay me,” he had said to 
Romola, making light of the service which had 
really cost him some inconvenience. ‘‘If the 
cardinal finds a building, as he seems to say he 
will, our Signoria may consent to do the rest. 
I have no children, I can afford the risk.” 

But within the last ten days all hopes in the 
Medici had come to an end: and the famous 
Medicean collections in the Via Larga were 
themselves in danger of dispersion. French 
agents had already begun to see that such very 
fine antique gems as Lorenzo had collected be- 
longed by right to the first nation in Europe; 
and the Florentine State, which had got posses- 
sion of the Medicean library, was likely to be 
glad of a customer for it. With a war to re- 
cover Pisa hanging over it, and with the cer- 
tainty of having to pay large subsidies to the 
French king, the State was likely to prefer 
money to manuscripts. 

To Romola these grave political changes had 
gathered their chief interest from their bearing 
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on the fulfillment of her father’s wish. She 
had been brought up in learned seclusion from 
the interests of actual life, and had been accus- 
tomed to think of heroic deeds and great princi- 
ples as something antithetic to the vulgar pres- 
ent, of the Pnyx and the Forum as something 
more worthy of attention than the councils of 
living Florentine men. And now the expulsion 
of the Medici meant little more for her than the 
extinction of her best hope about her father’s 
library. The times, she knew, were unpleasant 
for friends of the Medici, like her godfather 
and Tito: superstitious shop-keepers, and the 
stupid rabble, were full of suspicions; but her 
new keen interest in public events, in the out- 
break of war, in the issue of the French king’s 
visit, in the changes that were likely to happen 
in the State, was kindled solely by the sense of 
love and duty to her father’s memory. All 
Romola’s ardor had been concentrated in her 
iffections. Her father’s learning had remained 
for her a pedantry that was tolerable for his 
sake; and Tito’s more airy brilliant faculty had 
no attraction for her that was not merged in the 
deeper sympathies that belong to young love 
and trust. Romola had had contact with no 
mind that could stir the larger possibilities of 
her nature; they lay folded and crushed like 
embryonic wings, making no element in her 
consciousness beyond an occasional vague un- 
easiness. 

But this new personal interest of hers in pub- 
lic affairs had made her care at last to: under- 
stand precisely what influence Fra Girolamo’s 
preaching was likely to have on the turn of 
events. Changes in the form of the State were 
talked of, and all she could learn from Tito, 
whose secretaryship and serviceable talents car- 
ried him into the heart of public business, made 
her only the more eager to fill out her lonely 
day by going to hear for herself what it was that 
was just now leading all Florence by the ears. 
This morning, for the first time, she had been 
to hear one of the Advent sermons in the Duomo. 
When Tito had left her she had formed a sud- 
den resolution, and after visiting the spot where 
her father was buried in Santa Croce, had walked 
on tothe Duomo. The memory of that last scene 
with Dino was still vivid within her whenever 


she recalled it, but it had receded behind the! 


experience and anxieties of her married life. The 
new sensibilities and questions which it had half 
awakened in her were quieted again by that sub- 
jection to her husband’s mind which is felt by 
every wife who loves her husband with passionate 
devotedness and full reliance. She remembered 
the effect of Fra Girolamo’s voice and presence 
on her as a ground for expecting that his sermon 
might move her in spite of his being a narrow- 
minded monk. But the sermon did no more 
than slightly deepen her previous impression, 
that this fanatical preacher of tribulations was 
after all a man toward whom it might be possi- 
ble for her to feel personal regard and reverence. 
The denunciations and exhortations simply ar- 
rested her attention. She felt no terror. no pangs 





of conscience ; it was the roll of distant thunder, 
that seemed grand, but could not shake her 
But when she heard Savonarola invoke martyr- 
dom, she sobbed with the rest: she felt herself 
penetrated with a new sensation—a strange svm- 
pathy with something apart from all the d« fina- 
ble interests of her life. lt was not altogether 
unlike the thrill which had accompanied certair 
rare heroic touches in history and poetry; but 
the resemblance was as that between the me m 
ory of music, and the sense of being possessed 
by actual vibrating harmonies. 

But that transient emotion, strong as it was, 
seemed to lie quite outside the inner chamber 
and sanctuary of her life. She was not think- 
ing of Fra Girolamo now; she was listening 
anxiously for the step of her husband. Durin 
these three months of their double solitude sh 
had thought of each day as an epoch in which 
their union might begin to be more perfect. She 
was conscious of being sometimes a little too sad 
or too urgent about what concerned her father’s 
memory—a little too critical or coldly silent when 
Tito narrated the things that were said and done 
in the world he frequented—a little too hasty in 
suggesting that by living quite simply as her 
father had done, they might become rich enough 
to pay Bernardo del Nero, and reduce the difli- 
culties about the library. It was not possible 
that Tito could feel so strongly on this last point 
as she did, and it was asking a great deal from 
him to give up luxuries for which he really la- 
bored. The next time Tito came home she would 
be careful to suppress all those promptings that 
seemed to isolate her from him. 
laboring, as every loving woman must, to subdue 
her nature to her husband’s. The great need of 
her heart compelled her to strangle, with des- 
perate resolution, every rising impulse of sus- 
picion, pride, and resentment; she felt equal to 
any self-infliction that would save her from ceas- 
ing tolove. That would have been like the hide- 
cus nightmare in which the world had seemed 
to break away all round her, and leave her feet 
overhanging the darkness. Romola had never 
distinctly imagined such a future for herself; 
she was only beginning to feel the presence of 
effort in that clinging trust which had once been 
mere repose. 

She waited and listened long, for Tito had 
not come straight home after leaving Niccolo 
Caparra, and it was more than two hours after 
the time when he was crossing the Ponte Ruba- 
conte that Romola heard the great door of the 
court turning on its hinges, and hastened to the 
head of the stone steps. There was a lamp hang- 
ing over the stairs, and they could see each other 
distinctly as he ascended. The eighteen months 
had produced a more definable change in Romo- 
la’s face than in Tito’s: the expression was more 
subdued, less cold, and more beseeching, and, 
as the pink flush overspread her face now, in her 
joy that the long waiting was at an end, she was 
much lovelier than on the day when Tito had 
first seen her. On that day any on-looker 


Romola was 


would have said that Romola’s nature was made 
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to command, and Tito’s to bend ; yet now Romo- 
la’s mouth was quivering a little, and there was 
some timidity in her glance. 

He made an effort to smile, as she said, 

‘«My Tito, you are tired; it has been a fa- 
tiguing day: is it not true?” 

“Maso was there, and no more was said until 
they had crossed the ante-chamber and closed 
the door of the library behind them. The wood 
was burning brightly on the great dogs; that 

vas one welcome for Tito, late as he was, and 
Romola’s gentle voice was another. 

He just turned and kissed her, when she took 
ff his mantle, then went toward a high-backed 
hair placed for him near the fire, threw himself 
into it, and flung away his cap, saying, not pee- 
vishly, but in a fatigued tone of remonstrance, as 
he gave a slight shudder, 

‘“‘ Romola, I wish you would give up sitting in 
this library. Sifrely our own rooms are pleas- 
inter in this chill weather.” 

Romola felt hurt. She had never seen Tito 
so indifferent in his manner; he was usually 
full of lively solicitous attention. And she had 
thought so much of his return to her after the 
ong day’s absence! He must be very weary. 

‘*T wonder you have forgotten, Tito,” she an- 
swered, looking at him, anxiously, as if she 
wanted to read an excuse for him in the signs of 
bodily fatigue. ‘* You know I am making the 
catalogue on the new plan that my father wished 
for; you have not time to help me, so I must 
work at it closely.” 

Tito, instead of meeting Romola’s glance, 
closed his eyes and rubbed his hands over his 
face and hair. He felt he was behaving unlike 
himself, but he would make amends to-morrow. 
The terrible resurrection of secret fears, which, 
if Romola had known them, would have alien- 
ated her from him forever, caused him to feel an 
alienation already begun between them—caused 
him to feel a certain repulsion toward a woman 
from whose mind he was in danger. The feel- 
ing had taken hold of him unawares, and he was 
vexed with himself for behaving in this new cold 
way to her. He could not suddenly command 
any affectionate looks or words; he could only 
exert himself to say what might serve as an ex- 
cuse, 

“Tam not well, Romola; you must not be 
surprised if I am peevish.” 

‘* Ah, you have had so much to tire you to- 
day,” said Romola, kneeling down close to him, 
and laying her arm on his chest while she put 
his hair back caressingly. 

Suddenly she drew her arm away with a start 
and a gaze of alarmed inquiry. 

** What have you got on under your tunic, 
Tito? Something as hard as iron.” 

“It is iron—it is chain armor,” he said at 
once. He was prepared for the surprise and 
the question, and he spoke quietly, as of some- 
thing that he was not hurried to explain. 

‘There was some unexpected danger to-day, 
then?” said Romola, in a tone of conjecture. 
“You had it lent to you for the procession ?” 


‘*No; it is my own. I shall be obliged to 
wear it constantly for some time.” 

‘* What is it that threatens you, my Tito?” 
said Romola, looking terrified, and clinging to 
him again. 

‘* Every one is threatened in these times who 
is not a rabid enemy of the Medici. Don’t look 
distressed, my Romola; this armor will make 
me safe against covert attacks.” 

Tito put his hand on her neck and smiled. 
This little dialogue about the armor had broken 
through the new crust, and made a channel for 
the old sweet habit of kindness. 

‘*But my godfather, then,” said Romola; ‘*is 
not he, too, in danger? And he takes no pre- 
cautions—ought he not? since he must surely 
be in more danger than you, who have so little 
influence compared with him.” 

** It is just because I am less important that 
I am in more danger,” said Tito, readily. “I 
am suspected constantly of being an envoy. 
And men like Messer Bernardo are protected by 
their position and their extended family connec- 
tions, which spread among all parties, while I 
am a Greek that nobody would avenge.”’ 

‘* But, Tito, is it a fear of some particular 
person, or only a vague sense of danger that has 
made you think of wearing this?” Romola was 
unable to repel the idea of a degrading fear in 
Tito which mingled itself with her anxiety. 

**T have had special threats,” said Tito, ** but 
I must beg you to be silent on the subject, my 
Romola. I shall consider that you have broken 
my confidence if you mention it to your god- 
father.” 

‘* Assuredly I will not mention it,” said Ro- 
mola, flushing, ‘‘if you wish it to be a secret. 
But, dearest Tito,” she added, after a moment’s 
pause, in a tone of loving anxiety, ‘‘ it will make 
you very wretched.” 

‘‘ What will make me wretched ?” he said, 
with a scarcely perceptible movement across his 
face, as from some darting sensation. 

“This fear—this heavy armor. I can’t hel] 
shuddering as I feel it under my arm. I could 
fancy it a story of enchantment—that some ma- 
lignant fiend had changed your sensitive human 
skin into a hard shell. It seems so unlike my 
bright, light-hearted Tito!” 

‘*Then you would rather have your husband 
exposed to danger when he leaves you?” said 
Tito, smiling. ‘‘If you don’t mind my being 
poniarded or shot, why need I mind? I will 
give up the armor; shall I?” 

‘*No, Tito, no. Iam fanciful. Do not heed 
what I have said. But such crimes are surely 
not common in Florence? I have always heard 
my father and godfather say so. Have they be- 
come frequent lately ?” 

‘*Tt is not unlikely they will become frequent, 
with the bitter hatreds that are being bred con- 
tinually.” 

Romola was silent a few moments. She 
shrank from insisting further on the subject of 
the armor. She tried to shake it off. 

‘*Tell me what has happened to-day,” she 
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said, in a cheerful tone. ‘‘ Has all gone off 
well ?” 

‘“¢ Excellently well. First of all, the rain came 
and put an end to Luca Corsini’s oration, which 
nobody wanted to hear, and a ready-tongued per- 
sonage—some say it was Gaddi, some say it was 
Melema, but really it was done so quickly no one 
knows who it was—had the honor of giving the 
Cristianissimo the briefest possible welcome in 
bad French.” 

** Tito, it was you, I know,” said Romola, 
smiling brightly, and kissing him. ‘* How is it 
you never care about claiming any thing? And 
after that ?” 

**Oh! after that there was a show of armor, 


’ 


and jewels, and trappings, such as you saw at | 


the last Florentine giostra, only a great deal 
more of them. 
ing, and confusion, and scrambling, and the peo- 
ple shouted, and the Cristianissima smiled from 
ear to ear. And after that there was a great 
deal of flattery, and eating, and play. I was at 
Tornabuoni’s. I will tell you about it to-mor- 
row.” 

‘‘Yes, dearest; never mind now. But is 
there any more hope that things will end peace- 
ably for Florence—that the Republic will not 
get into fresh troubles ?” 

Tito gave a shrug. ‘‘ Florence will have no 
peace but what it pays well for; that is clear.” 

Romola’s face saddened, but she checked her- 
self, and said, cheerfully, ‘‘ You would not guess 
where I went to-day, Tito. I went to the Du- 
omo to hear Fra Girolamo.” 

Tito looked startled; he had immediately 
thought of Baldassarre’s entrance into the Du- 
omo. But Romola gave his look another mean- 
ing. 

** You are surprised, are you not? It was a 
sudden thought. I want to know all about the 
public affairs now, and I determined to hear for 
myself what the Frate promised the people about 
this French invasion.” 

‘“*Well, and what 
prophet ?” 

“He certainly has a very mysterious power, 
that man. A great deal of his sermon was 
what I expected; but once I was strangely 
moved—lI sobbed with the rest.” 

‘*Take care, Romola,” said Tito, playfully, 
feeling relieved that she had said nothing about 
Baldassarre ; ‘‘ you have a touch ef fanaticism 
in you. I shall have you seeing visions like 
your brother.” 

‘*No; it was the same with every one else. 
He carried them all with him; unless it were 
that gross Dolfo Spini, whom I saw there mak- 
ing grimaces. There was even a wretched- 
looking man, with a rope round his neck—an 
escaped prisoner, I should think, who had run 
in for shelter—a very wild-eyed old man: I saw 
him with great tears rolling down his cheeks as 
he looked and listened quite eagerly.” 

There was a slight pause before Tito spoke. 

‘“*T saw the man,” he said, ‘‘the prisoner. I 
was outside the Duomo with Lorenzo Torna- 


did you think of the 


There was strutting, and pranc- | 


| thoughts of bringing back the Medici. 
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buoni when he ran in. He had escaped fix 
a French soldier. 
came out ?” 

“No, he went out with our good old Piero dj 
Cosimo. I saw Piero come in and cut off his 
rope, and take him out of the church. But you 
want rest, Tito? You feel ill?” 

‘** Yes,” said Tito, rising. The horrible sense 
that he must live in continual dread of what 
Baldassarre had said or done pressed upon him 
like a cold weight. 


m 
Did you see him when you 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE PAINTED RECORD, 


Four days later Romola was on her way t 
the house of Piero di Cosimo, in the Via Gual- 
fonda. Some of the streets though which she 
had to pass were lined with Frenchmen who 
were gazing at Florence, and with Florentines 
who were gazing at the French, and the gaze 
was not on either side entirely friendly and ad- 
miring. The first nation in Europe, of neces- 
sity finding itself, when out of its own country, 
in the presence of general inferiority, naturally 
assumed an air of conscious pre-eminence ; and 
the Florentines, who had taken such pains to 
play the host amiably, were getting into the 
worst humor with their too superior guests. 

For after the first smiling compliments and 
festivities were over—after wondrous Mysteries 
with unrivaled machinery of floating clouds and 
angels had been presented in churches—afte1 
the royal guest had honored Florentine dames 
with much of his Most Christian ogling at balls 
and suppers, and business had begun to be talked 
of—it appeared that the néw Charlemagne re- 
garded Florence as a conquered city, inasmuch 
as he had entered it with his lance in rest, talk- 
ed of leaving his viceroy behind him, and had 
Singular 
logic this appeared to be on the part of an elect 
instrument of God! since the policy of Piero de’ 
Medici, disowned by the people, had been the 
only offense of Florence against the majesty of 
France. And Florence was determined not to 
submit. The determination was being expressed 
very strongly in consultations of citizens inside 
the Old Palace, and it was beginning to show 
itself on the broad flags of the streets and piazze 
wherever there was an opportunity of flouting an 
insolent Frenchman, Under these circumstances 
the streets were not altogether a pleasant prom- 
enade for well-born women; but Romola, shroud- 
ed in her black veil and mantle, and with old 
Maso by her side, felt secure enough from im- 
pertinent observation. 

And she was impatient to visit Piero di Cosi- 
mo. A copy of her father’s portrait as Gidipus, 


| which he had long ago undertaken to make for 
| her, was not yet finished; and Piero was so un- 
| certain in his work—sometimes, when the de- 


mand was not peremptory, laying aside a picture 
for mouths ; sometimes thrusting it into a corner 














or coffer, where it was likely to be utterly for- 
gotten—that she felt it necessary to watch over 
his progress She was a favorite with the paint- 
er, and he was inclined to fulfill any wish of 
hers, but no general inclination could be trusted 
as a safeguard against his sudden whims. He 
had told her the week before that the picture 
would perhaps be finished by this time; and 
Romola was nervously anxious to have in her 
p jssession a copy of the only portrait existing 
of her father in the days of his blindness, lest 
his image should grow dim in her mind. The 
sense of defect in her devotedness to him made 
her cling with all the force of compunction as 
well as affection to the duties of memory. Love 
does not aim simply at the conscious good of the 
beloved object ; it is not satisfied without perfect 
loyalty of heart; it aims at its own completeness. 

Romola, by special favor, was allowed to in- 
trude on the painter without previous notice. 
She lifted the iron slide and called Piero in a 
flute-like tone, as the little maiden with the eggs 
had done in Tito’s presence. Piero was quick 
in answering, but when he opened the door he 
accounted for his quickness in a manner that 
was not complimentary. 

“ Ah, Madonna Romola, it is you! I thought 
my eggs were come; I wanted them.” 

‘‘T have brought you something better than 
hard eggs, Piero. Maso has got a little basket 
full of cakes and confetti for you,” said Romola, 
smiling, as she put back her veil. She took the 
basket from Maso, and stepping into the house, 
said, 

‘*T know you like these things when you can 
have them without trouble. 

‘*Yes, when they come to me as easily as the 
light does,” said Piero, folding his arms and 
looking down at the sweetmeats as Romola un- 
covered them and glanced at him archly. ‘‘ And 
they are come along with the light now,” he 
added, lifting his eyes to her face and hair with 
a painter’s admiration, as her hood, dragged by 
the weight of her veil, fell backward. 

**But I know what the sweetmeats are for,” 
he went on; ‘‘they are to stop my mouth while 
you scold me. Well, go on into the next room 
and you will see I’ve done something to the pic- 
ture since you saw it, though it’s not finished 
yet. But I didn’t promise, you know: I take 
care not to promise: 


Confess you do.”’ 


***Chi promette e non mantiene 
L’anima sua non va mai bene.’" 

The door opening on the wild garden was 
closed now, and the painter was at work. Not 
at Romola’s picture, however. That was stand- 
ing on the floor, propped against the wall, and 
Piero stooped to lift it, that he might carry it 
into the proper light. But in lifting away this 
picture he had disclosed another—the oil-sketch 
of Tito, to which he had made an important ad- 
dition within the last few days. It was so much 
smaller than the other picture that it stood far 
within it, and Piero, apt to forget where he had 
placed any thing, was not aware of what he had 
revealed as, peering at some detail in the paint- 
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ing which he held in his hands, he went to place 
it on an easel. But Romola exclaimed, flush- 
ing with astonishment, 

‘That is Tito!” 

Piero looked round, and gave a silent shrug. 
He was vexed at his own forgetfulness. 

She was still looking at the sketch in aston- 
ishment; but presently she turned toward the 
painter and said, with puzzled alarm, 

‘*What a strange picture! When did you 
paint it? What does it mean?” +* 

‘*A mere fancy of mine,”’ said Piero, lifting 
off his skull-cap, scratching his head, and mak- 
ing the usual grimace by which he avoided the 
betrayal of any feeling. ‘1 wanted a handsome 
young face for it, and your husband’s was just 
the thing.” 

He went forward, stooped down to the pic- 
ture, and, lifting it away with its back to Romo- 
la, pretended to be giving it a passing examin- 
ation before putting it aside as a thing not good 
enough to show. 

But Romola, who had the fact of the armor 
in her mind, and was penetrated by this strange 
coincidence of things which associated Tito with 
the idea of fear, went to his elbow and said, 

“Don’t put it away; let me look again. 
That man with the rope round his neck—I saw 
him—I saw you come to him in the Duomo. 
What was it that made you put him into a pic- 
ture with Tito ?” 

Piero saw no better resource than to tell part 
of the truth. 

‘*It was a mere accident. The man was run- 
ning away—running up the steps, and caught 
hold of your husband: I suppose he had stum- 
bled. I happened to be there and saw it, and I 
thought the savage-looking old fellow was a good 
subject. But it’s worth nothing—it’s only a 
freakish daub of mine,” Piero ended, contempt- 
uously, moving the sketch away with an air of 
decision, and putting it on a high shell. “Come 
and look at the Csdipus.” 

He had shown a little too much anxiety in 
putting the sketch out of her sight, and had pro- 
duced the very impression he had sought to pre- 
vent—that there was really something unpleas- 
ant, something disadvantageous to ‘Tito, in the 
circumstances out of which the picture arose. 
But this impression silenced her: her pride and 
delicacy shrank from questioning further, where 
questions might seem to imply that she could 
entertain even a slight suspicion against her 
husband. She merely said, in as quiet a tone 
as she could, 

‘*He was a strange, piteous-looking man, 
that prisoner. Do you know any thing more 
of him ?” 

‘*No more: I showed him the way to the 
hospital, that’s all. See, now, the face of C&di- 
pus is pretty nearly finished; tell me what you 
think of it.” 

Romola now gave her whole attention to her 
father’s portrait, standing in long silence before 
it. 

** Ah!” she said at last, ‘* you have done what 
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I wanted. You have given it more of the list- | 
ening look. My good Piero”—she turned to- 
ward him with bright moist eyes—‘‘ I am very 
grateful to you.” 

‘Now that’s what I can’t bear in you wo- | 
men,” said Piero, turning impatiently, and kick- | 
ing aside the objects that littered the floor— 
“you are always pouring out feelings where | 
there’s no call for them. Why should you be | 
grateful to me for a picture you pay me for, es- 
pecially whén I make you wait for it? And if 
[ paint a picture I suppose it’s for my own pleas- 
ure and credit to paint it well, eh? Are you 
to thank a man for not being a rogue or a noo- 
dle? It’s enough if he himself thanks Messer 
Domeneddio, who has made him neither the 
one nor the other. But women think walls are 
held together with honey.” 

‘“You crusty Piero! I forgot how snappish | 
you are. Here, put this nice sweetmeat in your 
mouth,” said Romola, smiling through her tears, 
and taking something very crisp and sweet from 
the little basket. 

Piero accepted it very much as that proverb- 
ial bear that dreams of pears might accept an 
exceedingly mellow ‘‘swan-egg”—really liking 
the gift, but accustomed to have his pleasures 
and pains concealed under a shaggy coat. 

**Tt’s good, Madonna Antigone,” said Piero, 
putting his fingers in the basket for another. 
He had eaten nothing but hard eggs for a fort- 
night. Romola stood opposite him, feeling her 
new anxiety suspended for a little while by the 
sight of this naive enjoyment. 


‘*Good-by, Piero,” she said, presently, set- 
ting down the basket. ‘I promise not to 
thank you if you finish the portrait soon and 
well. I will tell you, you were bound to do it 
for your own credit.” 


“Good,” said Piero, curtly, helping her to 


deftness. 
‘*T’'m glad she asked no more questions about 
that sketch,” he thought, when he had closed 


the door behind her. ‘‘I should be sorry for 


|shave magnificent chins. 


ble flaw in the trust: she was afraid of any 
hasty movement, as men are who hold some- 
thing precious and want to believe that it is not 
broken. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A MOMENT OF TRIUMPH. 
‘¢ Tre old fellow has vanished; went on 
ward Arezzo the next morning; not liking 
smell of the French, I suppose, after being t 
prisoner. I went to the hospital to 


nqt 


lafter him; I wanted to know if those by 


making monks had found out whether he was 
in his right mind or not. However, they said 


he showed no signs of madness—only took 1 


| notice of questions, and seemed to be } lantin ra 





vine twenty miles off. He was a mysteriou 
old tiger. I should have liked to know some- 
thing more about him.” 

It was in Nello’s shop that Piero di Cosimo 


| was speaking, on the twenty-fourth of Novem- 


ber, just a week after the entrance of the French. 
There was a party of six or seven assembled at 
the rather unusual hour of three in the after- 
noon; for it was a day on which all Florence 
was excited by the prospect of some decisiv: 
political event. 


Every lounging-place was full 


and every shop-keeper who had no wife or depu- 


ty to leave in charge stood at his door with his 
thumbs in his belt; while the streets were con- 


| stantly sprinkled with artisans pausing or pass- 


ing lazily like floating splinters, ready to rush 
forward impetuously if any object attracted them. 
Nello had been thrumming the Iute as he half 
sat on the board against the shop window, and 
kept an outlook toward the piazza. 
* Ah,” he said, laying down the lute, with 


}emphasis, **I would not for a gold florin have 
fold her mantle and veil round her with much | missed that sight of the French soldiers wad 





| dling in their broad shoes after their runaway 





prisoners! That comes of leaving my shop to 


It is always so: if 


|ever I quit this navel of the earth something 


her to guess that I thought her fine husband a | takes the opportunity of happening in my piazda.” 
g | PI ; PI YI 


good model for a coward. 3ut I made light | 
of it; she’ll not think of it again.” 
Piero was too sanguine, as open-hearted men 


are apt to be when they attempt a little clever | laid hold of him, 


simulation. 


**Yes, you ought to have been there,” said 


| Piero, in his biting way, ‘‘just to see your favor- 


ite Greek look as frightened as if Satanasso had 
I like to see your ready 


The thought of the picture pressed | smiling Messeri caught in a sudden wind and 


more and more on Romola as she walked home- | obliged to show their lining in spite of them- 


ward. She could not help putting together the | 
two facts of the chain armor and the encounter 


selves. What color do you think a man’s liver 


is who looks like a bleached deer as soon as a 


mentioned by Piero, between her husband and | chance stranger lays hold of him suddenly ?” 


the prisoner, which had happened on the morn- 


ing of the day when the armor was adopted. |to thy own eggs! 


That look of terror which the painter had given 
Tito, had he seen it ? 


‘* Piero, keep that vinegar of thine as sauce 
Suffocation! What is it 
against my be/ erudito that he looked startled 


What could it all mean? | when he felt a pair of claws upon him and saw 


**Tt means nothing,” she tried to assure her- | an unchained madman at his elbow? Your 


self. ‘*It was a mere coincidence. 
ask Tito about it?” 


Shall I | scholar is not like those beastly Swiss and Ger- 
Her mind said at last, | mans whose heads are fit for nothing but bat- 


“No: I will not question him about any thing | tering-rams, and who have such large appetites 


he did not tell me spontaneously. 
fense against the trust I owe him.” 
said, ** I dare not ask him.” 


| 


It is an of- | that they think nothing of taking a cannon-ball 
Her heart | before breakfast. 


We Florentines count some 


There was a terri- | other qualities in a man besides that vulgar 


stuff called bravery, which is to be got by hiring 
dunderheads at so much per dozen. [ tell you, 
as soon as men found out they had more brains 
than oxen they set the oxen to draw for them ; 
and when we Florentines found out that we had 
more brains than other men we set them to 
fight for us.” 

«Treason, Nello!” a voice called out from 
he inner sanctum; ‘‘that is not the doctrine 
{the State. Florence is grinding its weapons ; 
and the last well-authenticated vision announced 
by the Frate was Mars standing on the Palazzo 
Vecchio with his arm on the shoulder of San 
Giovanni Battista, whd was offering him a piece 
of honey-comb.” 

‘‘It is well, Francesco,” said Nello. 
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bel erudito decried; and Florence can't afford it 
either, with her scholars moulting off her at the 
early age of forty. Our Phoenix Pico just gone 


| straight to Paradise, as the Frate has informed 


us; and the incomparable Poliziano, not two 
months since, gone to— Well, well, let us hope 


| he is not gone to the eminent scholars in the 


** Plor- | 


ence has a few thicker skulls that may do to | 
bombard Pisa with; there will still be the finer | 


spirits left at home to do the thinking and the 
shaving. 


And as for our Piero here, if he makes | 


such a point of valor, let him carry his biggest | 
brush for a weapon and his pallet for a shield, | 


and challenge the widest-mouthed Swiss he can 
see in the Prate to a single combat.” 

‘Va, Nello,” growled Piero, ‘‘thy tongue 
runs on as usual, like a mill when the Arno’s 
full—whether there’s grist or not.” 

‘*Excellent grist, I tell thee. For it would 
be as reasonable to expect a grizzled painter like 
thee to be fond of getting a javelin inside thee 
as to expect a man whose wits have been sharp- 
ened on the claggics to like having his handsome 
face clawed by a wild beast.” 

‘‘There you go, supposing you'll get people 
to put their legs into a sack because you call it 
a pair of hosen,” said Piero. ‘* Who said any 
thing about a wild beast, or about an unarmed 
man rushing on battle? Fighting is a trade, 
and it’s not my trade. I should be a fool to 
run after danger, but I could face it if it came 
to me.” 

‘* How is it you’re so afraid of the thunder 
then, my Piero?’ said Nello, determined to 
chase down the accuser. ‘‘ You ought to be 
able to understand why one man is shaken by a 
thing that seems a trifle to others—you who hide 
yourself with the rats as soon as a storm comes 
on.” 

‘*That is because I have a particular sensi- 
bility to loud sounds; it has nothing to do with 
my courage or my conscience.” 

‘* Well, and Tito Melema may have a peculiar 
sensibility to being laid hold of unexpectedly by 
prisoners who have run away from French sol- 
diers. Men are born with antipathies; I my- 
self can’t abide the smell of mint. Tito was 
born with an antipathy to old prisoners who 
stumble and clutch. Ecco!” 

There was a general laugh at Nello’s defense, 
and it was clear that Piero’s disinclination to- 
ward Tito was not shared by the company. The 
painter, with his undecipherable grimace, took 
the tow from his scarsella and stuffed his ears, 
as a sign of indignant contempt, while Nello 
went on triumphantly : 

““No, my Piero, I can’t afford to have my 


Malebolge.” 

‘** By-the-way,” said Francesco Cei, ‘have 
you heard that Camilla Rucellai has outdono 
the Frate in her prophecies? She prophesied 
two years ago that Pico would die in the time 
of lilies. He has died in November. ‘ Not at 
all the time of lilies,’ said the scorners. ‘Go 
to!’ says Camilla; ‘it is the lilies of France I 
meant, and it seems to me they are close enough 
under your nostrils.’ I say, ‘Euge, Camilla!’ 
If the Frate can prove that any one of his visions 
has been as well fulfilled, I'll declare myself a 
ptagnone to-morrow.” 

*“You are something too flippant about the 
Frate, Francesco,” said Pietro Cennini, the 
scholarly. ‘*We are all indebted to him in 


| these weeks for preaching peace and quietness, 


and the laying aside of party quarrels. They 
are men of small discernment who would be 


| glad to see the people slipping the Frate’s Jeash 


just now. And if the Most Christian King is 
obstinate about the treaty to-day, and will not 
sign what is fair and honorable to Florence, Fra 
Girolamo is the man we must trust in to bring 


him to reason.” 


“You speak truth, Messer Pietro,” said Nello, 
“*the Frate is one of the firmest nails Florence 
has to hang on—at least, that is the opinion of 
the most respectable chins I have the honor of 
shaving. But young Messer Niccolo was saying 
here the other morning—and, doubtless, Fran- 
cesco means the same thing—there is as won 
derful a power of stretching in the meaning of 
visions as in Dido’s bull’s hide. A dream may 
mean whatever comes after it, mi pare. As our 
Franco Sacchetti says, a woman dreams over- 
night of a serpent biting her, breaks a drinking- 
eup the next day, and cries out, ‘Look you, I 
thought something would happen—it's. plain now 
what the serpent meant.’ ” 

*¢ Byit the Frate’s visions are not of that sort,” 
said Cronaca. ‘‘He not only says what will 
happen-—that the Church will be scourged and 
renovated, and the heathens converted—he says 
it shall happen quickly. He is no slippery pre- 
tender who provides loopholes for himself, he 
is—” 

‘*What is this? what is this?” exclaimed 
Nello, jumping off the desco, and putting his 
head out at thedoor. ‘ Here are people stream- 
ing into the piazza, and shouting. Something 
must have happened in the Via Larga. Aha!” 
he burst forth with delighted astonishment, step- 
ping out, laughing, and waving his cap. 

All the rest of the company hastened to the 
door. News from the Via Larga was just what 
they had been waiting for. But if the news had 
come into the piazza, they were not a little sur- 
prised at the form of its advent. Carried above 


” 
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the shoulders of the people, on a bench apparent- 
ly snatched up in the street, sat Tito Melema, 
in smiling amusement at the compulsion he was 
under. His cap had slipped off his head, and 
hung by the becchetto which was wound loosely 
round his neck; and as he saw the group at 
Nello’s door he lifted up his fingers in beckoning 
recognition. The next minute he had leaped 
from the bench on to a cart filled with bales that 
stood in the broad space between the Baptistery 
and the steps of the Duomo, while the people 
swarmed round him with the noisy eagerness of 
poultry expecting to be fed. But there was si- 
lence when he began to speak in his clear mel- 
low voice— 

** Citizens of Florence! I have no warrant to 
tell the news except your will. But the news 
is good, and will harm no man in the telling. 
The Most Christian King is signing a treaty 
that is honorable to Florence. But you owe it 
to one of your citizens, who spoke a word worthy 
of the ancient Romans—you owe it to Piero Cap- 
poni!” 

Immediately there was a roar of voices. 

“Capponi! Capponi! What said our Piero?” 
* Ah! he wouldn't stand being sent from Herod 
to Pilate!” ‘*Weknew Piero!” ‘ Orsu! Tell 
us what did he say ?” 

When the roar of insistence had subsided a 
little, ‘Tito began again: 

‘*The Most Christian King demanded a little 
too much—was obstinate—said at last, ‘I shall 
order my trumpets to sound.’ Then Florentine 
citizens! your Piero Capponi, speaking with 
the voice of a free city, said, ‘If you sound your 
trumpets, we will ring our bells!’ He snatched 
the copy of the dishonoring conditions from the 
hands of the secretary, tore it in pieces, and 
turned to leave the royal presence.” 

Again there were loud shouts—and again im- 
patient demands for more. 

‘““Then, Florentines, the high majesty of 
France felt, perhaps for the first time, all the 
majesty of a free city. And the Most Christian 
King himself hastened from his place to call 
Piero Capponi back. The great spirit of your 
Florentine city did its work by a great word, 
without need of the great actions that lay, ready 
behind it. And the King has consented to sign 
the treaty, which preserves the honor, as well as 
the safety, of Florence. The banner of France 
will float over every Florentine galley in sign of 
amity and common privilege, but above that ban- 
ner will be written the word ‘ Liberty!’ 

** That is all the news I have to tell; is it not 
enough ?—since it is for the glory of every one 
of you, citizens of Florence, that you have a 
fellow-citizen who knows how to speak your 
will.” 

As the shouts rose again, Tito looked round 
with inward amusement at the various crowd, 
each of whom was elated with the notion that 
Piero Capponi had somehow represented him— 
that he was the mind of which Capponi was the 
mouth-piece. He enjoyed the humor of the in- 
cident, which had suddenly transformed him, an 
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alien and a friend of the Medici, into an orat 

who tickled the ears of the people blatant for 
some unknown good which they called liberty 
He felt quite glad that he had been laid hold of 
and hurried along by the crowd as he was m- 
ing out of the palace in the Via Larga with 
commission to the Signoria. 


or 


a 
It was very easy, 
very pleasant, this exercise of speaking to tly 
general satisfaction: a man who knew how to 
persuade need never be in danger from any 
party ; he could convince each that he was feign. 
ing with all the others. The gestures and faces 
of weavers and dyers were certainly amusing 
when looked at from above in this way. Tito 
was beginning to get easier in his armor, and at 
this moment was quite unconscious of it. He 
stood with one hand holding his recovered cap, 
and with the other at his belt, the light of a 
complacent smile in his long lustrous eyes, as he 
made a parting reverence to his audience, befor 
springing down from the bales—when suddenly 
his glance met that of a man who had not at 
all the amusing aspect of the exulting weavers, 
dyers, and wool-carders. The face of this man 
was clean shaven, his hair close-clipped, and he 
wore a decent felt hat. <A single glance would 
hardly have sufficed to assure any one but Tito 
that this was the face of the escaped prisoner 
who had laid hold of him on the steps. But to 
Tito it came not simply as the face of the escaped 
prisoner, but as a face with which he had been 
familiar long, long years before 

It seemed all compressed into a second 
sight of Baldassarre looking at him, the sensa- 
tion shooting through him like a fiery arrow, and 
the act of leaping from the cart. He would 
have leaped down in the same instant, whether 
he had seen Baldassarre or not, for he was in a 
hurry to be gone to the Palazzo Vecchio: this 
time he had not betrayed himself by look or 


—the 


| movement, and he said inwardly that he should 


not be taken by surprise again; he should be 
prepared to see this face rise up continually like 
the intermittent blotch that comes in diseased 
vision. But this reappearance of Baldassarre 
so much more in his own likeness tightened the 
pressure of dread: the idea of his madness lost 
its likelihood now he was shaven and clad like a 
decent though poor citizen. Certainly, there 
was a great change in his face; but how could it 
be otherwise? And yet, if he were perfectly 
sane—in possession of all his powers and all his 
learning—why was he lingering in this way be- 
fore making known his identity? It must be 
for the sake of making his scheme of vengeance 
more complete. But he did linger: that at 
least gave an opportunity for flight. And Tito 
began to think that flight was his only resource. 

But while he, with his back turned on the 
Piazza del Duomo, had lost the recollection of 
the new part he had been playing, and was no 
longer thinking of the many things which a ready 
brain and tongue made easy, but of a few things 
which destiny had somehow made very difficult, 
the enthusiasm which he had fed contemptuous- 
ly was creating a scene in that piazza in grand 
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contrast with the inward drama of self-centred 
fear which he had carried away from it. 

The crowd, on Tito’s disappearance, had be- 
gun to turn their faces toward the outlets of the 
piazza in the direction of the Via Larga, when 
the sight of Mazzieri, or mace-bearers, entering 
from the Via de’ Martelli, announced the ap- 
proach of dignitaries. They must be the syndics, 
or commissioners, charged with the effecting of 
the treaty; the treaty must be already signed, 
and they had come away from the royal pres- 
ence. Piero Capponi was coming—the brave 
heart that had known how to speak for Florence. 
The effect on the crowd was remarkable; they 
parted with softening, dropping voices, subsiding 
into silence—and the silence became so perfect 
that the tread of the syndics on the broad pave- 
ment, and the rustle of their black silk garments, 
could be heard, like rain in the night. There 
were four of them ; but it was not the two learned 
doctors of law, Messer Guidantonio Vespucci 
and Messer Domenico Bonsi, that the crowd 
waited for; it was not Francesco Valori, popu- 
lar as he had become in these late days. The 
moment belonged to another man, of firm pres- 
ence, as little inclined to humor the people as to 
humor any other unreasonable claimants—loving 
order, like one who by force of fortune had been 
made a merchant, and by force of nature had 
become a soldier. It was not till he was seen 
at the entrance of the piazza that the silence was 
broken, and then one loud shout of ‘‘ Capponi, 
Capponi! Well done, Capponi!” rang through 
the piazza. 

The simple, resolute man looked round him 
with grave joy. His fellow-citizens gave him a 
great funeral two years later, when he had died 
in fight: there were torches carried by all the 
magistracy, and torches again, and trains of 
banners. But it is not known that he felt any 
joy in the oration that was delivered in his 
praise, as the banners waved over his bier. Let 
us be glad that he got some thanks and praise 
while he lived. 


—_—_~>———— 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE AVENGER’S SECRET. 


Ir was the first time that Baldassarre had been 
in the Piazza del Duomo since his escape. He 
had a strong desire to hear the remarkable monk 
preach again, but he had shrunk from reappear- 
ing in the same spot where he had been seen 
half naked, with neglected hair, with a rope 
round his neck—in the same spot where he had 
been calleda madman. The feeling, in its fresh- 
ness, was too strong to be overcome by any trust 
he had in the change he had made in his ap- 
pearance ; for when the words ‘‘ some madman, 


surely,” had fallen from Tito’s lips, it was not | 


their baseness and cruelty only that had made 


their viper sting—it was Baldassarre’s instan- | 


taneous bitter consciousness that he might be 
unable to prove the words false. Along with 
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the passionate desire for vengeance that pos- 
sessed him had arisen the keen sense that his 
power of achieving the vengeance was doubtful. 
It was as if Tito had been helped by some dia- 
bolical prompter, who had whispered Baldas- 
sarre’s saddest secret in the traitor’s ear. He 
was not mad; for he carried within him that 
piteous stamp of sanity—the clear consciousness 
of shattered faculties: he measured his own fee- 
bleness. With the first movements of vindic- 
tive rage awoke a vague caution, like that of a 
wild beast that is fierce but feeble—or like that 
of an insect whose little fragment of earth has 
given way, and made it pause in a palsy of dis- 
trust. It was this distrust, this determination 
to take no step which might betray any thing 
concerning himself, that had made Baldassarre 
reject Piero di Cosimo’s friendly advances. 

He had been equally cautious at the hospital, 
only telling, in answer to the questions of the 
brethren there, that he had been made a pris- 
oner by the French on his way from Genoa. But 
his age, and the indications in his speech and 
manner that he was of a different class from the 
ordinary mendicants and poor travelers who were 
entertained in the hospital, had induced the 
monks to offer him extra charity—a coarse 
woolen tunic to protect him from the cold, a 
pair of peasant’s shoes, and a few danari, small- 
est of Florentine coins, to help him on his way. 
He had gone on the road to Arezzo early in the 
morning; but he had paused at the first little 
town, and had used a couple of his danari to 
get himself shaved and to have his circle of hair 
clipped short, in his former fashion. The barber 
there had a little hand-mirror of bright steel: it 
was a long while, it was years, since Baldassarre 
had looked at himself; and now, as his eyes fell 
on that hand-mirror, a new thought shot thrgugh 
his mind. ‘‘ Was he so changed that Tito real- 
ly did not know him?” The thought was such 
a sudden arrest of impetuous currents that it was 
a painful shock to him: his hand shook like a 


| leaf as he put away the barber's arm and asked 

. 

| for the mirror. 
he was shaved. 


He wished to see himself before 
The barber, noticing his trem- 
ulousness, held the mirror for him. 

No; he was not so changed as that. He him- 
self had known the wrinkles as they had been 


| three years ago; they were only deeper now: 
there was the same rough, clumsy skin, making 
little superficial bosses on the brow, like so many 


cipher marks; the skin was only yellower, only 
looked more like a lifeless rind. That shaggy 
white beard—it was no disguise to eyes that had 
looked closely at him for sixteen years—to eyes 
that ought to have searched for him with the ex- 
pectation of finding him changed, as men search 
for the beloved among the bodies cast up by the 
waters. There was something different in his 
glance, but it was a difference that should only 
have made the recognition of him the more start- 
ling; for is not a known voice all the more thrill- 
ing when it is heard as acry? But the doubt 
was folly: he had felt that Tito knew him. He 
put out his hand and pushed the mirror away. 
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The strong currents were rushing on again, and 
the energies of hatred and vengeance were active 
once more. 

He went back on the way toward Florence 
again, but he did not wish to enter the city till 
dusk ; so he turned aside from the high-road, 
and sat down by a little pool shadowed on one 
side by alder-bushes still sprinkled with yellow 
leaves. It was a calm November day, and he 
no sooner saw the pool than he thought its still 
surface might be a mirror for him. He wanted 
to contemplate himself slowly, as he had not 
dared to do in the presence of the barber. He 
sat down on the edge of the pool, and bent for- 
ward to look earnestly at the image of himself. 

Was there something wandering and imbecile 
in his face—something like what he felt in his 
mind ? 

Not now; not when he was examining him- 
self with a look of eager inquiry: on the con- 
trary, there was an intense purpose in his eyes. 

3ut at Other times? Yes, it must be so: in the 
long hourg when he had the vague aching of an 
unremembered past within him—when he seem- 
ed to sit in dark loneliness, visited by whispers 
which died out mockingly as he strained his ear 
after them, and by forms that seemed to approach 
him and float away as he thrust out his hand to 
grasp them—#in those hours, doubtless, there 
must be continual frustration and amazement in 
his glance. And, more horrible still, when the 
thick cloud parted for a moment, and, as he 
sprang forward with hope, rolled together again 
and left him helpless as before, doubtless then 
there was a blank confusion in his face, as of a 
man suddenly smitten with blindness. 

Could he prove any thing? Could he even 
begin to allege any thing with the confidence 
thatathe links of thought would not break away? 
Would any believe that he had ever had a mind 
filled with rare knowledge, busy with close 
thoughts, ready with various speech? It had 
all slipped away from him—that laboriously- 
gathered store. Was it utterly and forever gone 
from him, like the waters from an urn lost in the 
wide ocean? Or was it still within him, impris- 
oned by some obstruction that might one day 
break asunder ? 

It might be so; he tried to keep his grasp on 
that hope. For, since the day when he had first 
walked feebly from his couch‘of straw and had 
felt a new darkness within him under the sun- 
light, his mind had undergone changes, partly 
gradual and persistent, partly sudden and fleet- 
ing. As he had recovered his strength of body 
he had recovered his self-command and the en- 
ergy of his will, he had recovered the memory 
of all that part of his life which was closely in- 
wrought with his emotions; and he had felt more 


. . ’ 
and more constantly and painfully the uneasy 


sense of lost knowledge. But more than that— 
once or twice, when he had been strongly excited, 
he had seemed momentarily to be in entire pos- 
session of his past self, as old men doze for an 
instant and get back the consciousness of their 
youth: he seemed again to see Greek pages and 
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understand them, again to feel his mind moving 
unbenumbed among familiar ideas. It had been 
but a flash, and the darkness closing in agaiy 
seemed the more horrible; but might not th 
same thing happen again for longer periods? [; 
it would only come and stay long enough for hit 
to achieve a revenge—devise an exquisite suf 
fering, such as a mere right arm could never in- 
flict ! 

He raised himself from his stooping attitude, 
and, folding his arms, attempted to concentrat 
all his mental force on the plan he must imme- 
diately pursue. He had to wait for knowledg 
and opportunity, and while he waited he mus: 
have the means of living withont beggary. What 
he dreaded of all things now was, that any one 
should think him a foolish, helpless old man. 
No one must know that half his memory was 
gone: the lost strength might come again; and 
if it were only for a little while, that might be 
enough. . 

He knew how to begin to get the information 
he wanted about Tito. He had repeated the 
words Bratti Ferravecchj so constantly after they 
had been uttered to him that they never slipped 
from him for long together. A man at Genoa, 
on whose finger he had seen Tito’s ring, had told 
him that he bought that ring at Florence, of a 
young Greek, well dressed, and with a handsome 
dark face, in the shop of a rigattiere called Bratti 
Ferravecchj, in the street also called Ferravecchj 
This discovery had caused a violent agitation ir 
Baldassarre. Until then he had clung with all 
the tenacity of his fervid nature to his faith in 
Tito, and had not for a moment believed himself 
to be willfully forsaken. At first he had said, 
** My bit of parchment has never reached him; 
that is why I am still toiling at Antioch. But 
he is searching: he knows where I was lost; he 
will trace me out, and find me at last.”” Then, 
when he was taken to Corinth, he induced his 
owners, by the assurance that he should be sought 
out and ransomed, to provide securely against 
the failure of any inquiries that might be mad 
about him at Antioch; and at Corinth he thought 
joyfully, ‘* Here, at last, he must find me. Here 
he is sure to touch, whichever way he goes.” 
But before another year had passed the illness 
had come from which he had risen with bod 
mind so shattered that he was worse than worth- 
less to his owners except for the sake of the ran- 
som that did not come. Then, as he sat help- 
less in the morning sunlight, he began to think, 
‘* Tito has been drowned, or they have made 
him a prisoner too. I shall see him no more. 
He set out after me, but misfortune overtook 
him. I shall see his face no more.” Sitting in 








his new feebleness and despair, supporting his 
head between his hands, with blank eyes and lips 
that moved uncertainly, he looked so much like 
a hopelessly imbecile old man, that his owners 
were contented to be rid of him, and allowed a 
Genoese merchant, who had compassion on him 
as an Italian, to take him on board his galley 
In a voyage of many months in the Archipelago 
and along the sea-board of Asia Minor, Baldas- 
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COMING HOME. 


sarre had recovered his bodily strength, but on | clasp hands and meet face to face with the one 
weary a sense of his | being who remembered him as he had been be- 


landing at Genoa he had so 
desolateness that he almost wished he had died | fore his mind was broken. 

of that illness at Corinth. There was just one | In this state of feeling he had chanced to meet 
possibility that hindered the wish from being de-| the stranger who wore Tito’s onyx ring, and 
cided: it was that Tito might not be dead, but | though Baldassarre would have been unable to 
living in a state of imprisonment or destitution ; | describe the ring beforehand, the sight of it 
and if he lived, there was still a hope for Baldas- | stirred the dormant fibres, and he recognized it. 
sarre—faint, perhaps, and likely to be long de-| That Tito nearly a year after his father had been 
ferred, but still a hope, that he might find his | parted from him should have been living in ap- 
child, his cherished son again; might yet again | parent prosperity at Florence, selling the gem 
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which he ought not to have sold till the last ex- 
tremity, was a fact that Baldassarre shrank from 
trying to account for ; he was glad to be stunned 
and bewildered by it rather than to have any 
distinct thought; he tried to feel nothing but 
joy that he should behold Tito again. Perhaps 
Tito had thought that his father was dead ; some- 
how the mystery would be explained. ‘‘ But at 
least I shall meet eyes that will retuember me; 
I am not alone in the world.” . 

And now again Baldassare said, “‘I am not 
alofie in the world; I shall never be alone, for 
my revenge is with me.” 

It was as the instrument of that revenge, as 
something merely external and subservient to 
his true life, that he bent down again to examine 
himself with hard curiosity—not, he thought, 
because he had any care for a withered, forsaken 
old man, whom nobody loved, whose soul was 
like a deserted home, where the ashes were cold 
upon the hearth, and the walls were bare of all 
but the marks of what had been. It is in the 
nature of all human passion, the lowest as well 
as the highest, that there is a point at which it 
ceases to be properly egoistic, and is like a fire 
kindled within our being to which every thing 
else in us is mere fuel. 

He looked at the pale black-browed image in 
the water till he identified it with that self from 


which his revenge seemed to be a thing apart; | 


and he felt as if the image too heard the silent 
language of his thought. 


‘*T was a loving fool—I worshiped a woman | 


once, and believed she could care for me; and 
then I took a helpless child and fostered him ; 
and I watched him as he grew, to see if he 
would care for me only a little—care for me 
over and above the good he got from me. I 
would have torn open my breast to warm him 
with my life-blood if I could only have seen him 
care a little for the pain of my wound. I have 
labored, I have strained to crush out of this 
hard life one drop of unselfish love. Fool! men 
love their own delights—there is no delight to 
be had in me. And yet I watched till I be- 
lieved I saw what I watched for. When he was 
a child he lifted soft eyes toward me and held 
my hand willingly: I thought, this boy will 
surely love me a little: because I give my life 
to him and strive that he shall know no sorrow, 
he will care a little when I am thirsty—the drop 
he lays on my parched lips will be a joy to him. 
..++eeCurses on him! I wish I may see him lie 
with those red lips white and dry as ashes, and 
when he looks for pity I wish he may see my 
face rejoicing in his pain. It is all a lie—this 
world is a lie—there is no goodness but in hate. 
Fool! Not one drop of love came with all your 
striving—life has not given you one drop. But 
there are deep draughts in this world for hatred 
and revenge. I have memory left for that, and 
there is strength in my arm—there is strength 
in my will—and if I can do nothing but kill 
him—” 

But Baldassarre’s mind rejected the thought 
of that brief punishment. His whole soul had 
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been thrilled into immediate unreasoning belief 
in that eternity of vengeance where he, an un- 
dying hate, might clutch forever an undying 
traitor, and hear that fair smiling hardness ery 
and moan with anguish. But the primary need 
and hope was to see a slow revenge under the 
same sky and on the same earth where he him- 
self had been forsaken and had fainted with de- 
spair. And as soon as he tried to concentrate 
his mind on the means of attaining his end th 
sense of his weakness pressed upon him like a 
frosty ache. This despised body, which was to 
be the instrument of a sublime vengeance, must 
be nourished and decently clad. If he had to 
wait he must labor, and his labor must be of a 
humble sort, for he had no skill. He wondered 
whether the sight of written characters would so 
stimulate his faculties that he might venture to 
try and find work as a copyist: that might win 
him some credence for his past scholarship. 
But no! he dared trust neither hand nor brain. 
He must be content to do the work that 
most like that of a beast of burden: in this mer- 
cantile city many porters must be wanted, and 
he could at least carry weights. 


was 


Thanks to the 
justice that struggled in this confused world in 
behalf of vengeance, his limbs had got back 
some of their old sturdiness. He was stripped 
of all else that men would give coin for. 

But the new urgency of this habitual thought 


brought a new suggestion. There was some 


| thing hanging by a cord round his bare neck ; 


something apparently so paltry that the piety of 
Turks and Frenchmen had spared it—a tin) 
parchment bag blackened with age. It had 
hung round his neck as a precious charm when 
he was a boy, and he had kept it carefully on 
his breast, not believing that it contained any 
thing but a tiny scroll of parchment rolled up 
hard. He might long ago have thrown it away 
as a relic of his dead mother’s superstition ; but 
he had thought of it as a relic of her love, and 
had kept it. It was part of the piety associated 
with such brevi, that they should never be 
opened, and at any previous moment in his life 
Baldassarre would have said that no sort of 
thirst would prerail upon him to open this little 
bag for the chance of finding that it contained, 


not parchment, but an engraved amulet which 
| 


would be worth money. But now a thirst had 
come like that which makes men open their own 
veins to satisfy it, and the thought of the possi- 
ble amulet no sooner crossed Baldassarre’s mind 
than with nervous fingers he snatched the breve 
from his neck. It all rushed through his mind 
—the long years he had worn it, the far-off 
sunny balcony at Naples looking toward the blue 
waters, where he had leaned against his mo- 
ther’s knee; but it made no moment of hesita- 
tion: all piety now was transmuted into a just 
revenge. He bit and tore till the doubles of 
parchment were laid open, and then—it was a 
sight that made him pant—there was an amulet. 
It was very small, but it was as blue as those 
far-off waters; it was an engraved sapphire, 
which must be worth some gold ducats. Bal- 
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dassarre no sooner saw those possible ducats 
than he saw some of them exchanged for a pon- 
iard. He did not want to use the poniard yet, 


but he longed to possess it. If he could grasp 


its handle and feel its edge, that blank in his | 


mind—that past which fell away continually 
—would not make him feel so cruelly helpless : 
the sharp steel that despised talents and eluded 
strength would be at his side, as the unfailing 
friend of feeble justice. There was a sparkling 


| triumph under Baldassarre’s black eyebrows as 
he replaced the little sapphire inside the bits of 
parchment and wound the string tightly round 
them. 

It was nearly dusk now, and he rose to walk 
back toward Florence. With his danari to buy 
him some bread, he felt rich: he could lie out 
in the open air, as he found plenty more doing 
in all corners of Florence. And in the next 
few days he had sold his sapphire, had added to 
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his clothing, in henge a bright doa, Py 
had still a pair of gold florins left. But he | 
meant to hoard that treasure carefully: his lodg- | 
ing was an out-house with a heap of straw in it, 
in a thinly inhabited part of Oltrarno, and he | 
thought of looking about for work as a porter. | 

He had bought his dagger at Bratti’s. Pay- 
ing his meditated visit there one evening at | 
dusk, he had found that singular sag-merchant | 
just returned from one of his rounds, emptying 
out his basketful of broken glass and old iron 
among his handsome show of heterogeneous 
second-hand goods. As Baldassarre entered 
the shop, and looked toward the smart pieces of | 
apparel, the musical instruments, and weapons | 
that were displayed in the broadest light of the 
window, his eye at once singled out a dagger 
that hung up high against a red scarf. By buy- 
ing that dagger he could not only satisfy a strong 
desire, he could open his original errand in a 
more indirect manner than by speaking of the 
onyx ring. In the course of bargaining for the 
weapon he let drop, with cautious carelessness, 
that he came from Genoa, and had been direct- 
ed to Bratti’s shop by an acquaintance in that 
city who had bought a very valuable ring there. 
Had the respectable trader any more such rings ? 

Whereupon Bratti had much to say as to the 
unlikelihood of such rings being within reach 
of many people, with much vaunting of his own 
rare connections, due to his known wisdom and 
honesty. It might be true that he was a ped- 
dler; he chose to be a peddler, though he was 
rich enough to kick his heels in his shop all 
day. But those who thought they had said all 
there was to be said about Bratti when they had 
called him a peddler were a good deal further 
off the truth than the other side of Pisa. How 
was it that he could put that ring in a stran- 
ger’s way? It was because he had a very par- 
ticular knowledge of a handsome young signor, 
who did not look quite so fine a feathered bird 
when Bratti first set eyes on him as he did at 
the present time. And by a question or two 
Baldassarre extracted without any trouble such 
a rough and rambling account of Tito’s life as 
the peddler could give since the time when he 
had found him sleeping under the Loggia de’ 
Cerchi. It never occurred to Bratti that the 
decent man (who was rather deaf, apparently, 
asking him to say many things twice over) had 
any curiosity about Tito; the curiosity was 
doubtless about himself, as a truly remarkable 
peddler. 

And Baldassarre left Bratti’s shop, not only 
with the dagger at his side, but with a general 
knowledge of Tito’s conduct and position—of 
his early sale of the jewels, his immediate quiet 
settlement of himself at Florence, his marriage, 
and his great prosperity. 

‘* What story had he told about his previous 
life—about his father ?” 

That was a question to which it would be | 
difficult for Baldassarre to discover the answer. | 
Meanwhile he wanted to learn all he could about | 
Florence. But he found, to his acute distress, | 
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that of the new details he “es canal he could only 
retain a few, and those only by continual pe- 
tition; and he began to be afraid of listening t 


| any new discourse lest it should obliterate wha 


he was already striving to remember. 

The day he was discerned by Tito in the Pi- 
azza del Duomo he had the fresh anguish of 
this consciousness in his mind, and Tito’s ady 
speech fell upon him like the mockery of a glib, 
defying demon. 

As he went home to his heap of straw, an 
passed by the booksellers’ shops in the Via del 
Garbo, he paused to look at the volumes spread 
open. Could he by long gazing at one of those 
books lay hold of the slippery threads of mem- 
ory? Could he by striving get a firm grasp 
somewhere, and lift himself above these waters 
that flowed over him? 

He was tempted, and bought the cheapest 
Greek book he could see. He carried it honx 
and sat on his heap of straw, looking at th 
characters by the light of the small window; 
but no inward light arose on them. Soon the 
evening darkness came, but it made little differ- 
ence to Baldassarre. His strained eyes seemed 


still to see the white pages with the unintelli 
gible black marks upon them. 


——_=< 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
FRUIT 18 SEED. 


“My Romola,” said Tito the second morn- 
ing after he had made his speech in the Piazz: 
del Duomo, ‘‘I am to receive grand visitors to- 
day; the Milanese Count is coming again, and 
the Seneschal de Beaucaire, the great favorit: 
of the Cristianissimo. I know you don’t car 
to go through smiling ceremonies with these 
rustling magnates, whom we are not likely 
see again; and as they will want to look at the 
antiquities and the library, perhaps you had bet- 
ter give up your work to-day and go to see your 
cousin Brigida.” 

Romola discerned a wish in this intimation, 
and immediately assented. But presently, com- 
ing back in her hood and mantle, she said, *‘ Oh, 
what a long breath Florence will take when the 
gates are flung open and the last Frenchman is 
walking out of them! Even you are gettiug 
tired, with all your patience, my Tito; confess 
it. Ah, your head is hot.” 

He was leaning over his desk, writing, and 
she had laid her hand on his head, meaning to 
give a parting caress. The attitude had been 


to 


| a frequent one, and Tito was accustomed, when 
| he felt her hand there, to raise his head, throw 

| himself a little backward, and look up at her. 
| But he felt now as unable to raise his head as 


if her hand had been a leaden cowl. He spoke 
instead, in a light tone, as his pen still ran along: 
“The French are as ready to go from Flor- 
ence as the wasps to leave a ripe pear when they 
have just fastened on it.” 
Romola, keenly sensitive to the absence of 
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the usual response, took away her hand and 
said, “‘I am going, Tito.” 

++ Farewell, my sweet one. 
home. ‘Take Maso with you.” 

Still Tito did not look up, and Romola went 
out without saying anymore. Very slight things 
make epochs in married life, and this morning, 
for the first time, she admitted to herself not only 
that Tito had changed, but that he had changed 
toward her. Did the reason lie in herself? She 


I must wait at 


might perhaps have thought so if there had not 


been the facts of the armor and the picture to 
suggest some external event which was an en- 
tire mystery to her. 

But Tito no sooner believed that Romola was 
out of the house than he laid down his pen and 
looked up, in delightful security from seeing 
any thing else than parchment and broken mar- 
ble. He was rather disgusted with himself that 
he had not been able to look up at Romola and 
behave to her just as usual. He would have 
chosen, if he could, to be even more than usually 
kind; but he could not, on a sudden, master an 
involuntary shrinking from her, which, by a sub- 
tle relation, depended on those very characteris- 
tics in him that made him desire not to fail in 
his marks of affection. He was about to take 
a step which he knew would arouse her deep in- 
dignation. He would have to encounter much 
that was unpleasant before he could win her for- 
giveness. And Tito could never find it easy to 
face displeasure and anger; his nature was one 
of those most remote from defiance or impu- 
dence, and all his inclinations leaned teward 
preserving Romola’s tenderness. He was not 
tormented by sentimental scruples which, as he 
had demonstrated to himself by a very rapid 
course of argument, had no relation to solid 


utility; but his freedom from scruples did not | 


release him from the dread of what was disa- 
greeable. Unscrupulousness gets rid of much, 


but not of toothache, or wounded vanity, or the | 


sense of loneliness, against which, as the world 
at present stands, there is no security but a 
thoroughly healthy jaw, and a just, loving soul. 
And Tito was feeling intensely at this moment 
that no devices could save him from pain in the 
impending collision with Romola; no persuasive 
blandness could cushion him against the shock 
toward which he was being driven like a timid 
animal urged to a desperate leap by the terror of 
the tooth and the claw that are close behind it. 

The secret feeling he had previously had that 
the tenacious adherence to Bardo’s wishes about 
the library had become under existing difficul- 


ties a piece of sentimental folly, which deprived | 
himself and Romola of substantial advantages, | 


might perhaps never have wrought itself into ac- 
tion but for the events of the past week, which 


had brought at once the pressure of a new mo- | 


tive and the outlet of a rare opportunity. Nay, 
it was not till his dread had been aggravated by 
the sight of Baldassarre looking more like his 
sane self, not until he had begun to feel that he 
might be compelled to flee from Florence, that 


he had brought himself to resolve on using his | 


| legal right to sell the library before the great op- 
| portunity offered by French and Milanese bid- 
| ders slipped through his fingers. For if he had 
| to leave Florence he did not want to leave it as 
| a destitute wanderer. He had been used to an 
agreeable existence, and he wished to carry with 
him all the means at hand for retaining the same 
agreeable conditions. He wished among other 
| things to carry Romola with him, and not, if 
possible, to carry any infamy. Success had 
given him a growing appetite for all the pleas- 
ures that depend on an advantageous social po- 
| sition, and at no moment could it look like a 
| temptation to him, but only like a hideous al- 
| ternative, to decamp under dishonor, even with 
|a bag of diamonds, and incur the life of an ad- 
}venturer. It was not possible for him to make 
| himself independent even of those Florentines 
who only greeted him with regard; still less 
was it possible for him to make himself inde- 
pendent of Romola. She was the wife of his 
first love—he loved her still; she belonged to 
that furniture of life which he shrank from part- 
ing with. He winced under her judgment, he 
felt uncertain how far the revulsion of her feel- 
ing toward him might go; and all that sense of 
power over a wife which makes a husband risk 
betrayals that a lover never ventures on, would 
not suffice to counteract Tito’s uneasiness. ‘This 
| was the leaden weight which had been too strong 
for his will, and kept him from raising his head 
to meet her eyes. Their pure light brought too 
near him the prospect of a coming struggle. But 
it was not to be helped: if they had to leave 
Florence they must have money; indeed, Tito 
could not arrange life at all to his mind without 
‘a considerable sum of money. And that prob- 
lem of arranging life to his mind had been the 
source of all his misdoing. He would have 


been equal to any sacrifice that was not un- 
| pleasant. 

The rustling magnates came and went, the 
bargains had been concluded, and Romola re- 
turned home; but nothing grave was said that 


night. ‘Tito was only gay and chatty, pouring 
forth to her, as he had not done before, stories 
| and descriptions of what he had witnessed during 
the French visit. Romola thought she discerned 
an effort in his liveliness, and attributing it 
to the consciousness in him that she had been 
| wounded in the morning, accepted the effort as 
an act of penitence, inwardly aching a little at 
that sign of growing distance between them— 
that there was an offense about which neither 
of them dared to speak. 

The next day Tito remained away from home 
until late at night. It was a marked day to 
Romola, for Piero di Cosimo, stimulated to 
greater industry on her behalf by the fear that 
he might have been the cause of pain to her in 
the past week, had sent home her father’s por- 
trait. She had propped it against the back of 
his old chair, and had been looking at it for 
some time, when the door opened behind her 
and Bernardo del Nero came in. 

“It is you, godfather! How I wish you had 
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come sooner: it is getting a little dusk,” said | 
Romola, going toward him. 

‘*T have just looked in to tell you the good 
news, for I know Tito is not come yet,” said 
Bernardo. ‘The French king moves off to-| 
morrow; not before it is high time. There has 
been another tussle between our people and his 
soldiers this morning. But there’s a chance | 
now of the city getting into order once more and 
trade going on.” 

‘*That is joyful,” said Romola. ‘‘ But it is} 
sudden, is it not? Tito seemed to think yester- 
day that there was little prospect of the king’s | 
going soon.” 

‘*He has been well barked at, that’s the rea- 
son,” said Bernardo, smiling. ‘* His own gen- 
erals opened their throats pretty well, and at 
last our Signoria sent the mastiff of the city, 
Fra Girolamo. The Cristianissimo was fright- | 
ened at that thunder, and has given the order to | 
move. I’m afraid there'll be small agreement | 
among us when he’s gone, but, at any rate, all 
parties are agreed in being glad not to have Flor- 
ence stifled with soldiery any longer, and the 
Frate has barked this time to some purpose. 
Ah, what is this ?” he added, as Romola, elasp- 
ing him by the arm, led him in front of the pic- 
ture. ‘* Let us see.’” 

He began to unwind his long scarf while she 
placed a seat for him. 

** Don’t you want your spectacles, godfather ?” 
said Romola, in anxiety that he should see just | 
what she saw 

**No, child, no,” said Bernardo, uncovering 
his gray head, as he seated himself with firm 
erectness. ‘‘ For seeing at this distance my old 
eyes are perhaps better than your young ones. 
Old men’s eyes are like old men’s memories ; 
they are strongest for things a long way off.” 

‘It is better than having no portrait,” said 
Romola, apologetically, after Bernardo had been 
silent a little while. ‘‘It is less like him now 
than the image I have in my mind, but then 
that might fade with the years.” She rested 
her arm on the old man’s shoulder as she spoke, 
drawn toward him strongly by their common in- 
terest in the dead. 

**T don’t know,” said Bernardo. ‘‘I almost 
think I see Bardo as he was when he was young, 
better than that picture shows him to me as he 
was when he was old. Your father had a great 
deal of fire in his eyes when he was young. It 
was what I could never understand, that he, 
with his fiery spirit, which seemed much more | 
impatient than mine, could hang over the books 
and live with shadows all his life. However, he 
had put his heart into that.” 

Bernardo gave a slight shrug as he spoke the | 
last words, but Romola discerned in his voice a | 
feeling that accorded with her own. 

** And he was disappointed to the last,” she 
said, involuntarily. But immediately fearing 
lest her words should be taken to imply an ac- | 
cusation against Tito, she went on almost lur- 
riedly, ‘‘ If we could only see his longest, dear- 
est wish falfilled just to his mind!” 


’ 








| 


| rising and putting on his cap. 


| nothing. 





‘Well, so we may,” said Bernardo, kindly. 
“The times are 
cloudy now, but fish are caught by waiting 


Who knows? When the wheel has turned often 


enough, I may be Gonfaloniere yet before I die: 
and no creditor can touch these things.” Hy 
looked round as he spoke. Then, turning to her, 
and patting her cheek, said, ‘‘ And you need 
not be afraid of my dying; my ghost will claim 
I’ve taken care of that in my will.” 

Romola seized the hand that was against he: 
cheek, and put it to her lips in silence. 

‘*Haven’t you been scolding your husband 
for keeping away from home so much lately? | 
see him every where but here,” said Bernardo, 
willing to change the subject. 

She felt the flush spread over her neck and 


| face as she said, ‘‘ He has been very much want- 


ed; you know he speaks so well. I am glad to 
know that his value is understood.” 

‘* You are contented, then, Madonna Orgog- 
liosa?” said Bernardo, smiling as he moved t: 
the door. 

*« Assuredly.’ 

Poor Romola! There was one thing that 
would have made the pang of disappointment in 
her husband harder to bear: it was, that any 
one should know he gave her cause for disap- 
pointment. This might be a woman’s weakness, 
but it is closely allied to a woman’s nobleness 
She who willingly lifts up the veil of her mar- 
ried life has profaned it from a sanctuary into a 
vulgar place. 


’ 


—»—_—— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A REVELATION. 


Tue next day Romola, like every other Flor- 
entine, was excited about the departure of the 
French. Besides her other reasons for gladness, 
she had a dim hope, which she was conscious was 
half superstitious, that those new anxieties about 
Tito, having come with the burdensome guests, 
might perhaps vanish with them. The French 
had been in Florence hardly eleven days, but in 
that space she had felt more acute unhappiness 
than she had known in her life before. Tito had 
adopted the hateful armor on the day of their 
arrival, and though she could frame no distinct 
notion why their departure should remove the 
cause of his fear—though, when she thought of 
that cause, the image of the prisoner grasping 
him, as she had seen it in Piero’s sketch, urged 
itself before her and excluded every other—still, 
when the French were gone, she would be rid 
of something that was strongly associated with 
her pain. 

Wrapped in her mantle she waited under the 
loggia at the top of the house, and watched for 
the glimpses of the troops and the royal retinue 
passing the bridges on their way to the Porta 
San Piero, that looks toward Siena and Rome. 
She even returned to her station when the gates 
had been closed, that she might feel herself vi- 
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prating with the great peal of the bells. It was | out any trouble, or appearance of premeditation. 
dusk then, and when at last she descended into | He spoke with no emphasis, but he looked grave 
the library, she lit her lamp, with the resolution | enough to make Romola ask, rather anxiously, 


that she would overcome the agitation that had| ‘‘ Why, Tito? Are there fresh troubles ?” 
made her idle all day, and sit down to work at **No need of fresh ones, my Romola. There 


her copying of the catalogue. Tito had le‘t| are three strong parties in the city, all ready to 
home early in the morning, and she did not ex: | fly at each other’s throats. And if the Frate’s 
pect him yet. Before he came she intended to | party is strong enough to frighten the other two 
leave the library, and sit in the pretty saloon, | into silence, as seems most likely, life will be as 
with the dancing nymphs and the birds. She | pleasant and amusing as a funeral. They have 
had done so every evening since he had objected | the plan of a great Council simmering already ; 
to the library as chill and gloomy. | and if they get it, the man who sings sacred 
To her great surprise, she had not been at | lauds the loudest will be the most eligible for 
work long before Tito entered. Her first thought | office. And besides that, the city will be so 
was, how cheerless he would feel the wide dark- | drained by the payment of this great subsidy to 
ness of this great room, with one little oil-lamp | the French king, and by the war to get back 
burning at the farther end, and the fire nearly | Pisa, that the prospect would be dismal enough 
out. She almost ran toward him. without the rule of fanatics. On the whole, 
“Tito, dearest, I did not know you would| Florence will be a delightful place for those 
come so soon,” she said, nervously putting up| worthies who entertain themselves im the even- 
her white arms to unwind his becchetto. ing by going into crypts and lashing themselves ; 
‘‘] am not welcome then?” he said, with one | but for every thing else the exiles have the best 
of his brightest smiles, clasping her, but playfully | of it. For my own part, I have been thinking 
holding his head back from her. seriously that we should be wise to quit Florence, 
“Tito!” She uttered the word in a tone of | my Romola.” 
pretty, loving reproach, and then he kissed her She started. ‘‘Tito, how could we leave 
fondly, stroked her hair, as his manner was, and | Florence? Surely you do not think I could 
seemed not to mind about taking off his mantle | leave it—at least, not yet—not for a long while.” 
yet. Romola quivered with delight. Ali the | She had turned cold and trembling, and did not 
emotions of the day had been preparing in her | find it quite easy to speak. ‘Tito must know 
a keener sensitiveness to the return of this habit- | the reasons she had in her mind. 
ual manner. ‘It will come back,” she was say-| ‘‘ That is all a fabric of your own imagina- 
ing to herself, ‘‘the old happiness will perhaps! tion, my sweet one. Your secluded life has 
come back. He is like himself again!” made you lay such false stress on a few things. 
Tito was taking great pains to be like him- | You know I used to tell you, before we were 
self; his heart was palpitating with anxiety. married, that I wished we were somewhere else 
‘‘ If I had expected you so soon,” said Romola, | than in Florence. If you had seen more places 
as she at last helped him to take off his wrap-| and more people, you would know what I mean 
pings, ‘‘I would have had a little festival pre- | when I say that there is something in the Floren- 
pared to this joyful ringing of the bells. I did} tines that reminds me of their cutting spring 
not mean to be here in the library when you| winds. I like people who take life less eagerly ; 
came home.” and it would be good for my Romola, too, to see 
‘‘Never mind, sweet,” he said, carelessly. | a new life. I should like to dip her a little in 
“Do not think about the fire. Come—come | the soft waters of forgetfulness.” 
and sit down.” | He leaned forward and kissed her brow, and 
There was a low stool against Tito’s chair, | laid his hand on her fair hair again; but she felt 
and that was Romola’s habitual seat when they | his caress no more than if he had kissed a mask. 
were talking together. She rested her arm on | She was too much agitated by the sense of the 
his knee, as she used to do on her father’s, and | distance between their minds to be conscious 
looked up at him while he spoke. He had never | that his lips touched her. 





yet noticed the presence of the portrait, and she| ‘‘ Tito, it is not because I suppose Florence is 
had not mentioned it—thinking of it all the | the pleasantest place in the world that I desire 
more. not to quit it. It is because I—because we have 


‘*T have been enjoying the clang of the bells | to see my father’s wish fulfilled. My godfather 
for the first time, Tito,” she began. ‘‘I liked | is old—he is seventy-one—we could not leave it 
being shaken and deafened by them: I fancied | to him.” 


I was something like a Bacchante possessed bya|  ‘‘ It is precisely those superstitions which hang 
divine rage. Are not the people looking very | about your mind like bedimming clouds, my 
joyful to-night ?” | Romola, that make one great reason why I could 


‘‘ Joyful after a sour and pious fashion,” said | wish we were two hundred leagues from Flor- 
Tito, with a shrug. ‘‘ But, in truth, those who} ence. I am obliged to take care of you in op- 
are left behind in Florence have little cause to | position to your own will: if those dear eyes, 
be joyful; it seems to me, the most reasonable | that look so tender, see falsely, I must see for 
ground of gladuess would be to have got out of | them, and save my wife from wasting her life in 
Florence.” disappointing herself by impracticable dreams.” 
Tito had sounded the desired key-note with-| Romola sat silent and motionless: she could 
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not blind herself to the direction in which Tito’s | 
words pointed: he wanted to persuade her that 
they might get the library deposited in some | 
monastery, or take some other ready means to 

rid themselves of a task, and a tie to Florence; | 
and she was determined never to submit her 

mind to his judgment on this question of duty | 
to her father; she was inwardly prepared to en- | 
counter any sort of pain in resistance. But the 

determination was kept latent in these first mo- 

ments by the heart-crushing sense that now at 

last she and Tito must be confessedly divided in 

their wishes. He was glad of her silence, for, 

much as he had feared the strength of her feel- | 
ing, it was impossible for him, shut up in the 

narrowness that hedges in all merely clever, un- 

impassioned men, not to overestimate the per- | 
suasiveness of hisown arguments. His conduct 
did not look ugly to himself, and his imagina- 
tion did not suffice to show him exactly how it 
would look to Romola. He went on in the 
same gentle, remonstrating tone. 

**You know, dearest—your own clear judg- 
ment always showed you—that the notion of 
isolating a collection of books and antiquities, | 
and attaching a single name to them forever, 
was one that had no valid, substantial good for 
its object: and yet more, one that was liable to 
be defeated in a thousand ways. See what has 
become of the Medici collections! And, for my 
part, I consider it even blameworthy to entertain 
those petty views of appropriation: why should | 
any one be reasonably glad that Flurence should | 
possess the benefits of learned research and taste 
more than any other city? I understand your 
feeling about the wishes of the dead; but wis- 
dom puts a limit to these sentiments, else lives | 
might be continually wasted in that sort of futile 
devotion—like praising deaf gods forever. You 
gave your life to your father while he lived ; why 
should you demand more of yourself?” 

‘« Because it was a trust,” said Romola, in a} 
low but distinct voice. ‘‘ He trusted me, he | 
trusted you, Tito. I did not expect you to feel 
any thing else about it—to feel as I do—but I | 
did expect you to feel that.” 

‘Yes, dearest, of course I should feel it on a} 
point where your father’s real welfare or happi- 
ness was concerned; but there is no question of 
that now. If we believed in purgatory, I should 
be as anxious as you to have masses said; and 
if I believed it could pain your father to see his 
library preserved and used in a rather different 
way from what he had set his mind on, I should 
share the strictness of your views. But a little 
philosophy should teach us to rid ourselves of 
those air-woven fetters that mortals hang round 
themselves, spending their lives in misery under 
the mere imagination of weight. Your mind, 
which seizes ideas so readily, my Romola, is 
able to discriminate between substantial good 
and these brain-wrought fantasies. Ask your- 
self, dearest, what possible good can these books 
and antiquities do stowed together under your 
father’s name in Florence, more than they would 
do if they were divided or carried elsewhere ? 
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Nay, is not the very dispersion of such things in 


| hands that know how to value them one means 


of extending their usefulness? This rivalry of 
Italian cities is very petty and illiberal. "Tho 
loss of Constantinople was the gain of the whole 
civilized world.” 

Romola was still too thoroughly under the 
painful pressure of the new revelation Tito was 
making of himself for her resistance to find any 
strong vent. As that fluent talk fell on her 
ears there was a rising contempt within her. 
which only made her more conscious of hey 
bruised despairing love, her love for the Tito 
she had married and believed in. Her nature. 
possessed with the energies of strong emotion. 
recoiled from this hopelessly shallow readiness 
which professed to apprcpriate the widest sym- 


pathies and had no pulse for the nearest. She 


| still spoke like one who was restrained from 


showing all she felt. She had only drawn away 


| her arm from his knee, and sat with her hands 
| clasped before her, cold and motionless as locked 


waters. 

““You talk of substantial good, Tito! Are 
faithfulness, and love, and sweet grateful mem- 
ories no good? Is it no good that we should 
keep our silent promises on which others build 
because they believe in our love and truth? Is 
it no good that a just life should be justly hon- 
ored? Or, is it good that we should harden 


| our hearts against all the wants and hopes of 


those who have depended on us? What good 
can belong to men who have such souls? To 
talk cleverly, perhaps, and find soft couches for 
themselves, and live and die with 
selves as their best companions.” 

Her voice had gradually risen till there was 
a ring of scorn in the last words; she made a 
slight pause, but he saw there were other words 
quivering on her lips, and he chose to let them 
come. 

‘*T know of no good for cities or the world if 
they are to be made up of such beings. But I 
am not thinking of other Italian cities and the 
whole civilized world—I am thinking of my fa- 
ther, and of my love and sorrow for him, and of 
his just claims on us. I would give up any 
thing else, Tito—I would leave Florence—what 
else did I live for but for him and you? But I 
will not give up that duty. What have I to do 
with your arguments? It was a yearning of his 
heart, and therefore it is a yearning of mine.” 

Her voice, from having been tremulous, had 
become full and firm. She felt that she had 
been urged on to say all that it was needful for 
her to say. She thought, poor thing! there was 
nothing harder to come than this struggle against 
Tito’s suggestions as against the meaner part of 
herself. 

He had begun to see clearly that he could not 
persuade her into assent: he must take another 
course, and show her that the time for resistance 
was past. That, at least, would put an end to 
further struggle; and if the disclosure were not 
made by himself to-night, to-morrow it must be 
made in another way. That necessity nerved his 


their base 
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courage; and his experience of her affectionate- 
ness and unexpected submissiveness, ever since 
their marriage until now, encouraged him to 
hope that, at last, she would accommodate her- 
self to what had been his will. 

“‘T am sorry to hear you speak in that spirit 
of blind persistence, my Romola,” he said, qui- 


etly, ‘‘ because it obliges me to give you pain. | 


But I partly foresaw your opposition, and as a 
prompt decision was necessary, I avoided that 
obstacle, and decided without consulting you. 
The very care of a husband for his wife’s inter- 
est compels him to that separate action some- 
times—even when he has such a wife as you, 
my Romola.” 


She turned her eyes on him in breathless in- | 


uiry. 

’ ‘‘T mean,” he said, answering her look, ‘‘that 
I have arranged for the transfer, both of the 
books and antiquities, where they will find the 
highest use and value. The books have been 
bought for the Duke of Milan, the marbles and 
bronzes and the rest are going to France: and 
both will be protected by the stability of a great 
Power, instead of remaining in a city which is 
exposed to ruin.” 

Before he had finished speaking Romola had 
started from her seat, and stood up looking down 
at iim, with tightened hands falling before her, 
and, for the first time in her life, with a flash of 
fierceness in her scorn and anger. 

‘* You have so/d them?” she asked, as if she 
distrusted her ears. 

“T have,” said Tito, quailing a little. The 
scene was unpleasant—the descending scorn al- 
ready scorched him. 

‘* You are a treacherous man!” she said, with 
something grating in her voice, as she looked 
down at him. 

She was silent for a minute, and he sat still, 
feeling that ingenuity was powerless just now. 


Suddenly she turned away, and said, in an agi- | 


tated tone, ‘‘It may be hindered—I am going 
to my godfather.” 

In an instant Tito started up, went to the 
door, locked it, and took out the key. It was 
time for all the masculine predominance that 
was latent in him to show itself. But he was 
not angry; he only felt that the moment was 
eminently unpleasant, and that when this scene 
was at an end he should be glad to keep away 
from Romola for a little while. But it was ab- 
solutely necessary first that she should be re- 
duced to passiveness. 

“Try to calm yourself a little, Romola,” he 
said, leaning in the easiest attitude possible 
against a pedestal under the bust of a grim old 
Roman. Not that he was inwardly easy; his 
heart palpitated a little with a moral dread, 
against which no chain-armor could be found. 
He had locked in his wife’s anger and scorn, 
but he had been obliged to lock himself in with 
it; and his blood did not rise with contest—his 
olive cheek was perceptibly paled. 

Romola had paused and turned her eyes on 
him as she saw him take his stand and lodge the 





key in his scarsella. Her eyes were flashing, 
and her whole frame seemed to be possessed by 
impetuous force that wanted to leap out in some 
deed. All the crushing pain of disuppointment 
in her husband, which had made the strongest 
part of her consciousness a few minutes before, 
was annihilated by the vehemence of her indig- 
nation. She could not care in this moment that 
the man she was despising as he leaned there in 
his loathsome beauty—she cou!d not care that 
he was her husband; she could only feel that 
she despised him. The pride and fierceness of 
the old Bardi blood had been thoroughly awaked 
in her for the first time. 

“Try at least to understand the fact,” said 
Tito, ‘‘ and do not seek to take futile steps which 
may be fatal. It is of no use for you to go to your 
godfather. Messer Bernardo can not’ reverse 
what I have done. Only sit down. You would 
hardly wish, if you were quite yourself, to make 
known to any third person what passes between 
us in private.” 
| ‘Tito knew that he had touched the right fibre 

there. But she did not sit down; she was too 
unconscious of her body voluntarily to change 
| her attitude. 
| Why can it not be reversed?” she said, aft- 
era pause. ‘‘ Nothing is moved yet.” 
| ‘Simply because the sale has been concluded 
by written agreement; the purchasers have left 
| Florence, and I hold the bonds for the purchase- 
| m« mey.” 

“If my father had suspected you of being a 
| faithless man,” said Romola, in a tone of bitter 
} scorn, which insisted on darting out before she 
| could say any thing else, ‘‘ he would have placed 

the library safely out of your power. But death 
overtook him too soon, and when you were sure 
his ear was deaf, and his hand stiff, you robbed 
him.” She paused an instant, and then said, 
with gathered passion, ‘*‘ Have you robbed some- 
body else, who is not dead? Is that the reason 
you wear armor ?” 

Romola had been driven to utter the words as 
men are driven to use the lash of the horsewhip. 
At first Tito felt horribly cowed; it seemed to 
him that the disgrace he had been dreading 
| would be worse than he had imagined it. But 
soon there was a reaction: such power of dislike 
| 





and resistance as there was within him was be- 
| ginning to rise against a wife whose voice seemed 
| like the herald of a retributive fate. Her, at 
| least, his quick mind told him that he might 
master. 
‘*It is useless,” he said, coolly, ‘‘ to answer 
the words of madness, Romola. Your peculiar 
| feeling about your father has made you mad at 
this moment. Any rational person looking at 
| the case from a due distance will see that I have 
| taken the wisest course. Apart from the influ- 
wee of your exaggerated feelings on him, I am 
convinced that Messer Bernardo would be of that 
opinion.” 
‘* He would not!” said Romola. “ He lives 
|in the hope of seeing my father’s wish exactly 
| fulfilled. We spoke of it together only yester- 
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day. He will help me yet. Who are these 
men to whom you have sold my father’s prop- 
erty ?” 

‘¢ There is no reason why you should not be 
told, except that it signifies little. The Count 
di San Severino and the Seneschal de Beaucaire 
are now on their way with the king to Siena.” 

‘*They may be overtaken and persuaded to 
give up their purchase,” said Romola, eagerly, 
her anger beginning to be surmounted by anx- 
ious thought. 

‘*No, they may not,” said Tito, with cool de- 
cision. 

‘* Why ?” 

** Because I do not choose that they should.” 

‘*But if you were paid the money ?—we will 
pay you the money,” said Romola. No words 
could have disclosed more fully her sense of al- 
ienation from Tito; but they were spoken with 
less of bitterness than of anxious pleading. And 
he felt stronger, for he saw that the first impulse 
of fury was past. 

‘*No, my Romola. Understand that such 
thoughts as these are impracticable. You would 
not, in a reasonable moment, ask your godfa- 
ther to bury three thousand florins in addition 
to what he has already paid on the library. I 
think your pride and delicacy would shrink from 
that.” ; 

She began to tremble and turn cold again 
with discouragement, and sank down on the 
-arved chest near which she was standing. He 


went on in a clear voice, under which she shud- | 


dered, as if it had been a narrow cold stream 
coursing over a hot cheek. 


. . . | 

** Moreover, it is not my will that Messer | 
Bernardo should advance the money, even if the | 
project were not an utterly wild one. And I} 


beg you to consider, before you take any step or 
utter any word on the subject, what will be the 
consequences of your placing yourself in oppo- 
sition to me, and trying to exhibit your hus- 
band in the odious light which your own dis- 
tempered feelings cast over him. What object | 
will you serve by injuring me with Messer Ber- | 
nardo? The event is irrevocable, the library is 
sold, and you are my wife.” 

Every word was spoken for the sake of a cal- 
culated effect, for his intellect was urged into 
the utmost activity by the danger of the crisis. 
He knew that Romola’s mind would take in rap- 
idly enough all the wide meaning of his speech. 
He waited and watched her in silence. 

She had turned her eyes from him and was | 
looking on the ground, and in that way she sat | 
for several minutes. When she spoke her voice | 
was quite altered—it was quiet and cold. 

**T have one thing to ask.” 

** Ask any thing that I can do without injur- | 
ing us both, Romola.” 

‘*That you will give me that portion of the 
money which belongs to my godfather, and let 
me pay him.” 

‘*T must have some assurance from you, 
first, of the attitude you intend to take toward 


me. 





‘*Do you believe in assurances, Tito?” she 
| said, with a tinge of returning bitterness, 
| **From you, I do.” 
| I will do you no harm. I shall discloy 
nothing. I will say nothing to pain him oy 
you. You say truly, the event is irrevocable.¥ 
| ‘Then I will do what you desire to-morrow 
| morning. 
| **To-night, if possible,” said Romola, “ that 
| we may not speak of it again.” 
|} **It is possible,” he said, moving toward the 
lamp, while she sat still, looking away from him 
with absent eyes. 
| Presently he came and bent down over her, 
to put a piece of paper into her hand. ‘“ You 
will receive something in return, you are aware, 
my Romola?” he said, gently, not minding so 
much what had passed, now he was secure; and 
feeling able to try and propitiate her. 

‘* Yes,” she said, taking the paper, without 
|looking at him. ‘*I understand.” 

‘** And you will forgive me, my Romola, when 
you have had time to reflect.” He just touched 
her brow with his lips, but she took no notice, 
and seemed really unconscious of the act. 

She was aware that he unlocked the door and 
went out. She moved her head and listened 
The great door of the court opened and shut 
again. She started up as if some sudden free- 
}dom had come, and going to her father’s chai 

where his picture was propped, fell on her knees 
before it, and burst into sobs. 
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‘¢ | MUST puta stop to this nonsense, positive- 

ly; it has gone quite far enough.” And 


| Mr. Philip Raynor walked on, with a rapid ste; 


and cold resolution quite out of kin with th 
sweet languid air and the flickering light which 


| the moon filtered down upon him through th 
|tall trees. But he was not accustomed to a 


solitary walk home from the college exercise on 
Friday night, nor from social exercise on any 
night. And now his niece, Eulalie, to whom he 
had been sufficient for ten years, came, at very 
lingering leisure, just out of sight behind, on 
the arm of a tall young prig of a college stu- 
dent, who had only departed from his house the 
evening previous, as he, Mr. Raynor (so he per- 
suaded himself), meant coming in to invite him, 
sarcastically, to take a bed. Not that he had 


| any thing against this special student, an ‘as- 


pectable” youth enough, and one who acquitted 
himself second to no man on the college floor 
But a young fellow of twenty-three, preparing 
to starve at law, is not of great account with 
thirty-five, whose race is over and won. Such 
a man would not be apt to place in those un- 
earning hands the best pleasure out of his own 
life. Lalie Raynor was all that to Uncle Phil. 
| He had accepted her as she came to him in the 
year of his own great sorrow as the partial rec- 
ompense possible. 


| $She suited his mood well always. A thor- 
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ough child, with no eerie precocious penetra- 
tion to look in and see how he furnished forth 
his heart. No cool, calculating ways, she never 
trimmed and tacked to win the favor others 
found so well worth having. When she thought 
him “cross old Uncle Phil” she called him so, 
and found herself disproved, close held in arms 
both strong and tender. 

As she grew from little girlhood she did not 
fail out of his love, but possibly it was that she 
added the growths and graces of the years to 
her old self without obliterating it, and stood at 
twenty a winsome little woman to such eyes as 
Chester Greenough’s; but ‘* baby-girl” to Uncle 
Phil, with a better than babyhood or girlhood 
subtly superadded. He had never thought of 
her as other than his in all years to come, never 
added another to their number, or saw them 
separate. He had filled her life abundantly so 
far; then why not always? It had given him 
a bitterness which surprised himself to find her 
putting off of late one and another kitten freak ; 
growing chary of her voice, whose careless trill 
announced her whereabouts all hours of the day. 
Her caresses were no less frequent, but the mer- 
ry trick of them was lost a little; she leaned 
her head on his shoulder silently instead of 
giving him ‘* Scotch kisses” and pulling his hair. 
Uncle Philip forgot that other lives might have 
still to experience what, ten years ago, had 
dropped out of his own, with that sense of loss 
which made another ask, with bitter, half rebel- 
lious surprise— 

“So the great joys of the Lord do not last?” 
He did not think of it on the way home, but, 


passing-up the garden walk, an old-remember- | 


ed scent in the still, retentive air stole up and 
made his heart bound with the appeal we have 
all felt from such things. He had never met it 
before since a time long gone. LEulalie had 
planted mignonnette, unwitting that it was the 
saddest fragrance that could meet her uncle’s 
Yet it pleaded well for her to-night. 

Philip Raynor did not enter his house, but 
paced up and down the moonlit walks, and re- 
membered now that he was not two years older 
than Chester Greenough when he had loved 
with a passion no added years could have ex- 
celled in strength; and the reward of posses- 
sion not being his, there was no day of years 
since passed in which he had not felt the lack. 
And was his heart so much unlike the hearts of 
other men? He knew that, on Lalie’s part, 
this affair had not gone so far but she might 
very possibly soon forget it. To bless or ban 
was his entirely, and he had nothing to love but 
his child. 


sense. 


But the child—the woman rather—how would | 


her life be as years went on and blooms faded, 
and found her life not broadened and bright- 
ened by husband’s and child’s dear love? Could 
he fill her heart and hope of a woman? He 
snew such hearts too well to answer selfishly ; 
he blamed himself for not thinking sooner of 
what stuff they were made, and fortifying his 
own for a day he might have seen surely com- 
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ing. And yet he could not resolve upon it. 
Was it, after all, so necessary? Lalie was such 
a childlike little puss, it could not make much 
difference whether it was Chester Greenough’s 
or Uncle Philip’s face which, ‘‘ Rising duly as 
the sun, with its ‘good-day,’ made each day 
good.” Still, if that were so, why had she, pos- 
sessing already the one needed, to love the oth- 
er? There was the question. Finally, argu- 
ment and walk came to a stand. He had lived 
through a loss ten-fold more bitter; and if this 
last of his own happiness were required of him 
to add to the world’s stock, it should have it, 
whether or no he gained, with the German seer, 
‘* instead thereof, blessedness.” 

Lalie had long ago reached her white cham- 
ber, her uncle being hidden by the shrubbery 
down a distant walk as she came home. Feel- 
ing, possibly, the declared incompatibility of 
‘*love and rest,’’ she slipped out of bed and sat 
in the moonlight by the window, and presently 
below, to her utmost surprise, saw her uncle at 
his unusual vigil. She had felt a little re- 
morseful before, and now trebly so; and when 
at length he entered she stole down the stair- 
case with bare white feet, and laid her young 
face, tear-wet, against his grave, handsome one. 
Each saw how it was with the other; and as he 
held her on his broad, kind breast, his question 
was not, as she half dreaded, ‘‘ Will you give 
him up for me?” but she felt both consent and 
benediction in his one sentence of ‘‘ God bless 
| you, my dear child Lalie!” 
| 


Il. 


And what was the chance which found, at 
thirty-five, so amply capacitous a life as Philip 
Raynor’s unfilled by kith or kin save this little 
kitten of a niece? What had made it so hap- 
pen that there was no hand of all the world’s 
fair daughters his own felt it joy to enfold—no 
lips he cared at all to kiss? 

Let us have the scene the mignonnette in the 
garden walk revived before him: 

He was a banker's clerk, and dimly prospect- 
ive partner then, in a great city with a quiet 
second story room for posting books. The win- 
dow commanded the entrancing prospect, across 
a five foot alley, of a brick house side with the 
window opposite his impenetrable to all save im- 
agination, by an opaque shutter always closed. 
He wasted no imagination on it, though his young 
man’s heart was open, finely enough strung and 
receptive, for all those influences which come to 
young men. But he never looked for romance 
in Stone Street. It held only a ledger for him. 
The other field was beyond it, always. 

Yet one summer day as he sat with the win- 
dow open there stole in through it the faint, clean 
smell of mignonnette. What had evolved it 
among those bricks and stones? He looked 
down upon the flags half expecting to see some 
traditional flower-girl ; but a tattered young imp, 
locomotive under a bundle of shavings, alone met 
his view; and drawing his handsome young 
head listlessly back, he saw the opposite window 
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unshuttered, uncurtained, at last, with broad| While far out in the distance shining hills on hills way 
clean panes behind which was a picture. | Close as brother leans to brother as they press beneat), 

No human tableau, as you think, but a pic-| Ole ——- ve : 
ture upon an easel; a brush working at it under | — + asking blessings from the gifts of Pars. 
the motive supplied by a firm white hand. What | 5 
impelled that hand Philip by no effort could see. Lo, a little rastle across the way, and in- 
The easel was so placed, by intention or other-| stead now of the hand the owning face—in it , 
wise, at its window that no position taken in the commingling of surprise, amusement, yet reti- 
other could command more of the artist than| cent recognition of circumstance as she said, 
the active hand. | smiling, 

Phil satisfied himself of this, and then a little ‘*You hava found my copy, Sir, I see!” 
dissatisfiedly proceeded to detail what he could| The hand replaced the face again, and ther 
see. The picture was not a master-piece; but} Was no more to be said. He went back to his 
it was being done well, gaining a fine careful | desk, for there he could review the momentary 
finish under that smooth hand; a nice one, it| vision clearer:—A face, like the hand, young. 
occurred to Phil, to lay on a fellow’s forehead to | smooth, and firm of outline; not all white, but 
exorcise headache or blues. But that, after all, | richly tinted; a great coil of brown hair at the 
would depend on its owner: he had seen regu-| back of a very noble head. He knew the type 
lar witches of Endor with handsome hands; was| of woman at once—One of the world’s crown 
this one? What did he care: he could see fair | princesses. 
ladies complete, any hour, in any parlor in the| ‘* Crown princesses do not flirt across alley- 
city; and he went back to his desk, which took | Ways with unknown bankers’ clerks, as this one 
him out of sight, with a slight pleasure that if he | knew; and so he spent the next day and the one 
could not see his neighbor she could not see him. | after still more discontentedly than while the face 

He did not look out again till he rose to go| Was unseen. But on the third day—O rare, kind 
home to tea; and then the picture was turned | chance!~-hand and face and figure stoud com- 
face to easel and the hand gone. Forgetting} plete before him in Mrs. Willard’s parlor, where 
the whole matter till the next afternoon, when | the chess-playing intellectuals were convened; 
the mignonnette stealing in, in fresh fairy visit, | and there was pronounced in the ‘ Miss Claudia 
he looked out anew with the old result—and the | Leferige allow me to present Mr. Philip Raynor,” 
old result always, all the days of that week. and vice versa, as perfect a warrant, in its prov- 

Now no young man can record the transac- | ince, for all further acquaintance as the mar- 
tions of Messrs. Doe and Roe, with entire indif- | riage service is in its own. It was with a curi- 
ference to all but their interesting detail, when a | ous sense of privilege and satisfied wish that h 
white hand a few feet off announces that one of | found himself face to face with her over a chess 
the fairest among women may be within win-| board—the artist-hand, with a waft of mignon- 
ning distance. So Phil added a few minutes] nette in it, guiding the pieces with the sam 
daily to his survey at the window. calm certainty it had done the brush, or lying 

‘* Why the mischief can’t she look out for just | quiet with its mate upon the silken lap. 

a second? It is aggravating to have so near a ‘© You admire ‘ Mrs. Browning,’” said she at 
neighbor and not know what kind of a being | length, smiling, with a flicker ofa blush. ‘‘ You 
she is.” And he fell to studying the hand | quite electrified me the other day. It half seemed 
afresh, and when he had got all its supple curves | as if the picture had found the soul and speech 
by heart, looked at its work—the picture—which | some artists seem to think they possess.” 
finally began to develop the most airy resem- | ‘* Yours might have it, if any, Miss Leferige; 
blance to something or other. It seemed not a} it is so exquisite a transcript of the poet’s order. 
picture, but a word-picture of one. Did it stand| But in my ignorance of whether you are most 
columnar in prose or deliquesce into rhyme? | artist or woman, I shall risk your displeasure by 
He could not tell; but on going home he did | telling you I watched your picture for a week, 
not forget to run his eye over the book-shelves, | and grew heartily tired of it, because it stood in 
and it resting on ‘“‘Mrs. Browning,” he knew | the place I wanted held by its owner.” 

what he wanted, and taking down the book} Whatever the artist may have felt it was the 
found it at once. | woman who blushed, and, a little reservedly, 

“‘T should not wonder if she is painting from | changed the subject. 
these very words. I mean to take the book} ‘The situation at the studio underwent no 
down to-morrow and see how they suit.” And! change, save that, the picture being finished, a 
with this thought he pocketed the book, and pro-| new canvas was substituted, upon which Miss 
ducing it next day at his window, he proceeded | Leferige must have been specially intent, since 
with animation to divide his eyes between the | it was mid afternoon before thoughts of him ap- 
page-picture and the canvas one, detailing its| peared to the new acquaintance, in the shape of 
objects as the poet has placed them, thus: her look from the window and quiet ‘‘ Good-day,' 

Mr. Raynor.” Then ensued some little further 
Pgh pln —e = eo | talk of the difficulty of getting any day's best 
2s Ds : 
Withe Ren anpbetete ith dmiiog down a city alley-way ; 
Separate shadows down the vale. ‘<The day’s quality doesn’t so much matter 
Over ail in choral silence the bells peal you their all hail, | when human sunshine can be infused into these 
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dens,” said Phil, looking radiant enough for| sible. Stone Street was coming to contain more 
| than a ledger. Cold angles began to round up 
| rosily under the halo which has rested every 
where in some months of all our lives. 

Young Raynor came to be a guest in Claudia’s 
mates. home parlor, gaining Madame Leferige’s high 

So things went on for many days; the talks} good graces over the chess-board, as well as, 
growing & little more frequent, and the acquaint- | with less mental effort, those of Claudia’s little 
ance progressing duly and righteously ; till, at| belle cousin, Rosa Leferige, for whom the cro- 
old Painter Gilbert’s chance invitation, Phil had | chet-hook was altogether sufficient. These three 
the pleasure of seeing how his own solitary | ladies composed the family. A picture on the 
“den” appeared to the tenant of ‘‘ the window| wall of a manly presence alone showed that 
over the way.” But the tenant being the nearer | Claudia’s father had been worthy his orphan. 


two. 
‘‘ Yes, but one likes to superadd the other ;” 


and Miss Claudia returned to its canvas repre- 
sentation, and Phil to the Doe and Roe esti- 


object, he naturally looked more at her, and} And so it all came about that the richest gift 

found that the royal air and outline did not fail | of Philip Raynor’s humanity was laid, fresh and 

on close, open day inspection. final, of price uncountable, yet suppliant, for 
We have an engraving whose day of comment | Claudia Leferige’s acceptance, 

being over has passed into our art treasures, There are women, walking even in the crown- 


well-approved. We have almost all of us traced | princess guise, whose rare eyes—speaking all 
a resemblance to one beloved or admired in his| things to all men—do not even bate the “I 
rare Evangeline; and there are women who, if | love you” till coming to be asked by manly 
not special resemblances, are of her type of wo-| tones. Then lo! what graceful surprise ; what 
man and spirit. You will know Claudia Lef-| serene regret ; what a dainty quaver in the voice 
erige best when I tell you it was the Evangeline | which bids you go and forget them—as they cer- 
face which sat upon her wide, full shoulders. | tainly will you when the next coming man ap- 
{t had the same blending of high impulse and | pears. 
calm rule. A great vital life, its every issue} The shadows of such possibilities lurk grimly 
guarded well, and by no negative childish pu-| on the outskirts of lovers’ hopes often; but if 
rity, but the purity of knowledge, which is power. | Philip Raynor was not wholly free from them, he 
So she seemed. was indignantly sure they were no less base than 

A most magnetic presence this for a free young | miserable here. One certainly never could fail 
man, as this one readily found it. him. In answer to a passion which had shown 

With girls like Claudia Leferige there always | itself in every form but words, she had given— 
seems to be a question whether the impatient | subtly, indescribably, as a woman may—a recog- 
powers the years are perfecting shall mes nition which was not refusal. 

| 








themselves in writing books or painting pic-| And yet what man can be sure? If this one 
tures, or in earnest efficience in the world’s | had been, those days and weeks would not have 
work, This latter was Claudia’s ultimatum, | slipped away, tinged with the sweet sadness of a 
Art being no specialty, but pursued in mghteous | hopeful uncertainty, until they brought the news 
hours of necessary leisure and recreation, when | of the death of the brother whose loss completed 
she wanted to do something which would bring | Lalie’s orphanage. 
her nearer to the outside natural world’s warm} Thus the time in which Philip left the city for 
pulse than crochet-work, or that canvas Art whose | a two-months’ stay in his native village was not 
agent is Berlin wool. Thus Claudia found out | one for love-making. 
Master Gilbert, to whom form, color, chiaroscu-| But the first grief and occupation with his 
ro, were the worthy objects of life. He did not | brother's affairs abated, thoughts of Claudia re- 
pretend to teach her: such artists seldom can | turned with a force doubled by temporary check. 
teach ; but it was enough that her easel might | He began to feel the most feverish impatience 
stand at his spare window, and her observant| toreturn to her. In all former days of presence 
eye watch and imitate his processes in whatever | he had not proved her so inexpressibly dear. 
order he chose to give them. She had caught And so he began the long car-journey back. 
spirit and rudiment; and now sat in applica-| Lacking nothing of tenderness to the childish 
tion of the remaining requisites—skill and pa- | figure, sably clad, which nestled, a little sadly 
tience. j yet, but with great content, beside him. But 
And now, at whiles, as the old painter dream-| within, crowned and serene, Claudia Leferige 
ed and glowed over his work at the far end of | sat, queen of the fair, many-colored autumn 
the room, young Raynor read aloud to her across | day, regnant in the clear, star-pricked night. 
the way, secure in brick and stone seclusion. | But as a new day flushed up they neared the 
More rarely, and so, perhaps, more preciously, sat | city, and there came in at a way-station Alfred 
at her side and threaded the rhymed analysis of | Willard, a dawning lawyer, son of the lady who 
her who had furnished the order for the picture. | had introduced Claudia. With a glad hand- 
Finding rare things, such as they and other read-| shake he sat down by him and began to detail 
ers have felt but never thought. Dangerous read-| the doings of their ‘‘ set” in Raynor's absence. 
ing for two young strong spirits, who felt that | Finally, the name he waited for came in, and 
for their own experience the great joys, no less | this was its connection. 
than drear sorrows, so well described, were pos-| “* And, by-the-way,” said Alfred, “of course 
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you must have heard of Miss Leferige’s last flirt- 
ation.” 

‘* Her last flirtation !” 

‘¢ Her last, and, by all accounts, her decisive 
and her final one. The messenger of the insa- 
tiate archer comes in the person of a certain 
Colonel Eugene Darley, who, uniting good looks 
with the rare addenda of brains, has contrived, 
I suppose, to convince her that he is earning the 
snug salary he draws in the service—a fact open 
to proof nowadays when an officer has nothing 
to do but keep his buttons in polish.” 

Raynor listened with the sense of painful 
dream we all feel at sudden announcement of 
what every nerve of our hearts cry out shall not 
be true. Was it indeed then over? He was 
going right to her with the question on the mo- 
ment’s desperate spur. They had just reached 
the city and were leaving the cars. Young 
Willard resumed : 

‘We're going to have a social evening to- 
night. All the folks are to be there. Don’t 
you fail us, as you value mother’s good graces.” 

‘* All the folks” he knew included Claudia; 
possibly this Colonel Darley. He would go and 
prove with his own love-sharpened eyes how it 
was with these two, for on sober second thought 
he in nowise despaired. If she were a true wo- 
man she loved no other man after what had 
passed between them. 

From some accidental detention the evening 
was half spent before he entered Mrs. Willard’s 
light and company-brilliant house.  Social- 
ness was at its height; the numerous guests 
moved to and fro freely, seeking congenials 
without restraint. Claudia had found hers in 
the young officer, as Raynor quickly observed— 
himself unseen. His jealous pride was up, of 
course. He would not present himself for the 
interruption of greeting when she was so absorb- 
ingly engaged. For Colonel Darley’s head was 
inclined toward her, talking with continuous 
earnestness, while she listened, pleased, assent- 
ing, evidently. He was talking as men talk | 
who are venting some subject very much at 
heart, Raynor could have sworn the one which 
glowed so in his own. 

Miss Leferige did not change her seat for 
what remained of the evening; and did not see 
Philip for the reason that he, not choosing to be 
seen, kept from her sight in another parlor, very 
feignedly gay, of course, with some little flirt, 
for whom he did not care a fig. 

Finally, the party breaking up, he shawled 
this lady in the ante-room, and was putting her 
in the carriage when, at a little distance, some- 
what in the shadow, he observed Eugene Dar- | 
ley, who, having ended this office for Claudia, 
arrested her white hand, before it could receive 
its glove, and pressed it close against his mus- 
tached lips, and bowed himself away in the light | 
of her blush and smile. 

Philip Raynor’s heart nearly burst in the 
struggle between yearning love and indignant | 
contempt. He had felt that the time had not 
yet come in their friendship, close as it had| 


been, for the rare liberty this man had so freely 
taken. 

What was the inference? Only that Colone] 
Eugene Darley had taken the one step beyond 
him which rendered all further of his own need- 
less. He felt as if some great structure had 
fallen from summit to base and lay around his 
feet ; for staking the truth of all humanity on 
that of Claudia Leferige, and she failing, wl 
was truth to be found on the earth ? 

The stung pride blinded the love, as it will at 
first in men, and he determined to show her the 
foot with which she had trod on a heart was but 
of the lightest. 

So he stood for the last time at the door of 
Painter Gilbert’s studio, and entering, as the cus- 
tom was, without a knock, saw at first glanc 
Claudia, most intent upon a picture, which the 
instant she saw him vanished off the easel and 
disappeared behind a larger one, face toward the 
wall; but not before he had discerned the oval 
shape of a photograph, and had a glimpse of 
short crisp hair and dark mustache. 

She rose to greet him with a real seem- 
ing, though faintly embarrassed gladness which 
changed in the same delicate intangible fashion 
toa hurt and then indignant surprise at Philip's 
cool, trifling air and talk, so far different from 
the reticent yet real passion which glowed silent- 
ly but most visibly to her woman’s eye as thiey 
parted last. 

We see Philip was showing her the ice-sur- 
face, placid and sparkling enough, with whic! 
a proud man ean crust his heart, no matter how 
heavily.the surge is moving below. It had near- 
ly broken up wildly when he rose to depart-—— 
finally, as he knew and she seemed to feel. 
There was such a fine womanly sadness i: this 
flirt’s figure and beautiful half-drooped ead, 
that he could not possibly help the rush of a 
fierce kind of longing to press her in his arms 
close, in spite of all. But he only bowed and 
said, ‘‘Good-day, Miss Leferige.”’ 

When, after a few days, he resumed office- 
work he found the window, out of which had 
looked such brightness and bane, once more shut- 


here 


| ter-darkened, and he felt much at heart as if the 


one oriel there through which full sunshine ever 
entered had met some like obscurement. 

So the Stone Street romance was over. The 
glow all lifted, and left bleaker angle and atmos- 
phere there and every where than he had ever 
known could exist. He did not remain in the 
city many months more; and during them did 
not meet her face to face ; yet otherwise often 
enough to keep sore remembrance fresh which 
he would gladly have foregone. Thus, though 
not wholly, but largely, for this reason he re- 
turned to his native town, and establishing him- 


| self there, went seldom to the city, staying briefly 


when there. 

Unconfessedly he was waiting for the marriage 
announcement of Claudia Leferige to bring the 
final crumbling shock to the temple of hope, 
which passion had reared and refused to wholly 
destroy. 


—— 






















































Instead thereof he heard, with some surprise, 
during a day in the city, that she had just sailed 
for England. Now he found his mind following 
her over the far waters till time for a voyage 
was overpast, when he pictured her standing in 
rare scenes they had talked of together, her eyes 
light with the well-remembered light which 
slone might have made him love her. Fair, 


false eyes. 


Then came one of those fateful paragraphs | 


which city papers bring to some. Of the bark 
Ariadne, long due but uncoming at her English 
wharf; of a great light seen on the horizon by 
men in fishing-smacks; of gun-shot notes of dis- 
tress sharp enough at hand no doubt, but chang- 
ing to fitting moan as they traveled over hope- 
less reaches of water, which the fishermen at 
greatest speed could not pass in time to fir 1 
more than charred timbers floating in drear 
memorial of that great store of life quenched 
now and vanished for all time. 

Raynor would not believe it; like hundreds 
of others refusing to admit the lamentable truth 
till weeks had run into months, all lacking word 
or sign of the Ariadne. Then the heart-sick- 
ness of hope’s long deferment settled into the 
visible sorrow we feel for the dead. She had 
been virtually lost to Philip Raynor long ago; 
but physically dead he could not make her even 
in thought. 

With the unselfishness of real love he grieved 
now for her sake and not his own. That*so 
bright a world as her high vital life had made 
if this should be shut away from her forever 
under those salt depths was most mournful. 

Three months after the ship’s loss there came 
to him a letter and package closely sealed. 
Glancing at once at the bottom of the former he 
found the writer to be Claudia’s mother. 

She wrote, she said, to forward him a package 
which she had found in Claudia’s desk, with the 
direction that it be sent him if she died abroad. 
Mrs. Leferige wrote upon the presumption that 
he had heard of that sad event, and explained 
that Claudia had originally intended accompany- 
ing her cousin Rosa, now Mrs. Eugene Darley, 
on her wedding tour in the regular line steam- 
ship; but being detained to see her mother safe- 
ly through a slight illness, had taken the fated 
vessel which bore her only to death. 

Rosa Leferige Mrs. Eugene Darley! And 
Claudia’s kindness to the man was mere cousin- 
ly friendship! Merciful Heaven! had he ruined 
his life by his own mistake, and no fault of hers ? 

He would not believe it; he turned to the 
package and tore the wrapping from it. It was 
a Bible in rich dark binding. Why had she 
sent him that? As the one solace possible in 
the woe she felt would come. 

With numb, mechanical fingers he turned the 
pages over, and found on one of them a little 
gold hand, formed to clasp the leaf and indicate 
certain passages. Upon the pointing finger the 
tiny gem, emblem of constant fire and fidelity, 
smouldered redly as it rested upon the second 

sentence of a verse in the 31st Chapter of Jere- 
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miah. The words were marked around, and 
contained the vindication of one woman’s utmost 
truth in the words, *‘ J have loved thee with an 
everlasting love.” 

Poor Philip! It seemed as if the whole 
weight of waters which held her down out of his 
sight were pressing on his own breast. Oh rare 
true girl! And he, blind fool, to let it take death 
to prove her so! 

He remembered the peerless form out of which 
this pure soul was rent with a grief past any ex- 
pression. Day after day he thought of her as 
she lay, the long brown hair uncoiled in its 
bright length, and floating far and free in the 
slow surge which washed with gradual sureness 
one of the fairest types of humanity forever out 
of creation and beyond all reproduction. For 
he knew that Nature, in her inexorable rule of 
breaking the mould in which she has cast a face 
irremediably at the day of death, would never 
produce him another Claudia, though he waited 
for her on the earth a thousand years. 

Love’s messenger had been well chosen. 
Lifted on the wave of sorrow high above the 
level life of literature and its minor solace, the 

sible was the only book he could read. He did 
not fail to find in it that he had manful share in 
the world’s work and working. 

As the years went pain faded out of them, and 
peace and pleasure came in. Eulalie supplied 
him the object for immediate and everyday 
love; for the higher there was no earthly re- 
placement. The even flow of his life was dis- 
turbed for the first time by Lalie’s affairs as we 
have related, and he had so included her in the 
settled plan of his life that it was a very real 
sacrifice to give her up. 
| 

Il. 


In less than a year from that time all rooms 
of Uncle Phil’s house presented indications which 
no observant eye can ever mistake, even if the 
ear fails to catch the voices pitched in that un- 
dertone of consultation used only at weddings 
and funerals. And no funeral baked meats 
were ever brought to light, like saints ‘“‘ perfect 
from oven ordeal,” with the same cheerful bustle 
though the defunct united the age of Methuselah 
with the qualities of Blue Beard and Creesus. 
| Lalie’s own room was whipped to a perfect 
foam of tulle and tarlatan, and precious freights 
of talk floated above it. You can generally tell 
among all young faces seriously gay in these 
delightful solemnities which is the bride to-be. 
Across her face will flit flushings and fadings, 
cast by alternate glows of great near delights 
and the shadows of griefs to come. 

Thus Lalie sat with two ‘eternally dear” 
young lady friends—as young lady eternities 
last. Lalie was going to be married; and the 
abysmal West, which has engulfed so many 
bright faces to give them up no more forever, 
or else with bloom and brightness washed away, 
| waited to receive her. 
| ‘Poor uncle!” said she, sighing for the fifti- 
leth time; ‘what wil/ he do when I am gone?” 
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** Lalie,” said Miss Virginia Pierson, a chief 
belle in that region, ‘‘if I were in your place I 
should not care one snap. Poor Uncle Phil in- 
deed! Why don’t he marry, I should like to 
know? I think it’s right selfish in him to be 
single when the ‘social bell glass’ of this town 
is so crowded with fair asphyxiated subjects 
longing for love’s oxygen. He might take his 
pick, too, within bounds.” And Miss Virginia 
gave a little toss and mirrorward glance to con- 
vince herself and Lalie that there were certain 
bounds. 

“Uncle Phil selfish!” replied Lalie, indig- 
nantly. ‘*That isan idea! Why, Ginny Pier- 
son, if he had been a selfish man he would have 
married long ago. 
would idolize him; and if he couldn’t return 
her love with interest, do you suppose he would 
take it and give her nothing? If Uncle Phil 
weren’t the most generous man alive he never 


He must know his wife | 


small shoes kicked off by the fireside, and for- 
gotten to be taken up stairs; much other mis. 
cellany; and sorely young arms about his nex k 
on rainy days, and a head whose very weight 
was restful on his shoulder. 

But he was getting on charmingly, he wrote 
for her comfort, in reply to long regretful pages, 
in fast running hand. He would wager—what 
with Misses Ginny and Georgie Pierson, and 
the bevy of other consolers, she had left him— 
he did not miss her half as much as she did 
Uncle Phil, for all Chester’s insane persistence 
in honey-moon fooleries so long after the allot- 
ted time for finding the difference between shay- 
ings and sardines. 

So Lalie—as of old never looking into shady 
corners of her uncle’s heart for continuing skel- 
etons of past joys—took it for granted none wer 
there; and even had a jealous pang or two that 
he should get along so well without her. 


would have let me marry Chester and go West, | 


for he loves me dearly.” And Lalie, in the 
closet door, just now gives a little spring which 
leaves the trailing white silk on the topmost 
hook with a consecrating tear in its soft folds; 
while Miss Virginia wondered if somebody could 
not make Uncle Phil love ‘‘ with interest.” Qne 
could but try. 

And Uncle Phil beheld all this preparation, 
and saw the high glee and enjoyment of the 
bevy of young unresponsibles, to whom La- 
lie’s wedding was only a delightful excitement; 
feeling that he was the sole one who could take, 
or cared to take, the graver view. 

As he watched her little figure, more childly 
than womanly, earnest in little affairs of work, 
he thought of David Copperfield’s Dora. La- 
lie, though of course less infantile, was the same 
type of woman precisely, and he could have 
wept with sadness as he followed the child-wife’s 
story through all its length, and saw her as she 
lay at last, with ‘‘the little form that never 
grew” stretching its tiny length beside her cold 
young breast. 

All things culminated finally on one indoor 
brilliant evening, and Philip Raynor, gravely 
giving the white-robed bride away to the joyous 
fellow at her side, gave the best gift it was in 
his power to bestow on any man. 

So she went in her bridal cheer and parting 
sadness; and the house had that emptiness 
houses feel when brides go out of them, making 
the remaining sit closer together as they talk it 
over. 


Thinking it over alone by silent fire-lights is | 
Philip Raynor found it so as | 


less heartsome. 
he took up the very single thread of his life to 
spin out through winter days and evenings. 

All physical household things went well, as 


they were used under the virtuous, elderly au- | 
But | 
every room in the house missed a presence which | 


tomaton who had discharged them of old. 


had been and was not; the very hall looked empty 
without the old trail of shawls, and scarfs, and 
streamers. Uncle Phil wanted back the disor- 
der he had once but half approved. He missed 


| IV. 
| The months had worn out one year and were 
making large inroads into another since Lalie’s 
departure. She had not dreamed of being gone 
so long without seeing Uncle Phil, nor he, in- 
deed. But all those ecbweb walls of delay which 
| keep us from distant friends had intervened. 
| Now in one of Lalie’s many letters—this one 
| more than commonly full of wishings for his 
| presence—Uncle Phil's eyes saw, though she 
| nowhere wrote it, that the sacred sorrow of wo- 
| manhood was come upon her. He prepared his 
| journey then at once. He held, as he felt in 
no vanity, for Lalie the stay of father and mo- 
ther in one. They could scarcely have felt a 
more tender anxiety than this which hastened 
the long winter journey. 

In long days and nights of travel, breaking 
| the quiet level of home thought and life, we 
| bring up old experiences with a boldness we did 
not dare while there was nothing to break thei: 
vividness. As the cars surged on and on in the 
weirdly monotonous fashion of night-journeying, 
Philip reealled the one which had borne him 
with such high heart to bitter grief. From thence 
he glided through all the short sad detail, ove: 
which finally stood the one sentence of the Holy 
Book, which if it did not ray back into the past 
cast a far-off cheering light ahead. 

And as if in fitting conclusion to this resur- 
rection of past things, he met once more the 
old sweet mignonnette. He had left the cars, 
| and was taking the two remaining miles of the 
| way in a sleigh which carried passengers from 
the dépét to the town. As they rode rapidly 
he felt in the wind the waft of a silken veil 
against his face, and its folds faintly evolved the 
ancient fragrance. Unconsciously to its owner, 
who sat in front of him, it touched him again 
and again; and he felt strangely its soft ca- 
ress, like the brushing wing of an angel. They 
| rode on in clear cold air, and under the sharp 
moon, which glittered down upon the chance 
phencmena of ice-branched trees, one clump of 
these drawing his own attention, and some faint 
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stood on a hill-side in defined and broken brill- 
iance against a broad back-ground of hemlocks, 
like rare jewels darkly cushioned. 

He forgot all as they reached the town in the 
fair face of his darling at the door; and her head 
was soon in its old place, with such abundance 
of content that the young husband, pleased for 
her sake, was half jealous for his own. 

‘*Mr. Raynor,” said kind elderly Mrs. Graham, 


two weeks after his coming, and two hours aft- 
er a very great event, ‘‘would you mind go- | 


ing four doors down the street on the other side 
for a bottle of arnica? The stupid nurse has 
just broken it up stairs. I walk so uncertainly 
in the dark I fear a fall, and Mr. Greenough is 
taking Dr. Andrews home; and no one can be 
spared to send.” 

‘* Most certainly, Madam,” replied Philip, 
seizing his hat with the cheerful alacrity a man 
feels in being of use at such atime. And very 
unlike Mrs. Graham’s steps were those which 
bore him, as he thought, to her door, but in fact 
two doors below. But the night being late and 
dark, and this being the only lighted house, he 
thought of course they were awaiting its mis- 
tress there. The idea was confirmed by a sery- 
ant answering his ring and showing no surprise 
when, in Mrs. Graham’s name, he made known 
his errand. 

Showing him into the parlor she went for 
the arnica. He sat here for a few moments in 


a dim half-light, observing through a door ajar 
a brighter flame of gas, and in this light he saw | 
that which, though the room was apparently pri- 
vate, attracted him beyond resistance. 

For there hung, framed in a massive oval, 
his own picture—himself, and none other; his 
young self, with a great hope riant in his eyes 


and face. He had locked away one like it years 
ago, since it copied nothing now in the world ; 
that expression having vanished out of its orig- 
inal’s face. He never knew the picture had a 
duplicate; and here was one with the exquisite 
finish of an oil-painting such as only a skillful 
hand can give to photographs.—And the one 
which painted that ?—There was a sharp flash 
of coincidence. Good Heavens! he had seen it 
at its work upon it, and it now lay, fleshless, 
fathoms under sea. 

“Oh Claudia! Claudia!” And with this 
name for the first time in long years uttered 
aloud in forgetful bitterness, he flung his arm 
over the mantle and leaned his head upon it. 

Lo! a step in the door broken off short by a 
great surprise. He raised his head instantly 
in grave composure. It was no menial figure. 
In full womanhood’s unfaded perfection Claudia 
Leferige stood there in utmost silence. 

And he before her no less quiet, in the still 
tension of a dream which will not for its own 
sake bear waking. But he saw that it was so. 
No single outline had failed out of the form 
whose old earthly dearness grew upon him might- 
ily. He stretched out his hands to her passion- 
ate, suppliant: 

Vor. XXVI.—No. 153.—Z 


exclamation from the lady with the veil, as they | 
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‘*T wronged you miserably, Claudia. But 
I loved you so! And the years have atoned— 
| sureiy the years have atoned !” 

She read their whole sad, faithful story in his 
voice, and coming forward to the aching hand 
laid her own silently therein. 

But as in the old time hand alone did not 
satisfy, and he held her close over his tumultu- 

| ous heart, and felt her there in no cold contfast, 
| but with the great returning thrill of an everlast- 
ing love. 

And now I see you, reader, looking, a little 
incredulous, for solvement of such high romance. 
Just as all mysteries show unraveled, it is plain 
and simple. 

Claudia sailed in the Ariadne, as has been 
said. The ship had met rough weather from 
the first, and coming down from the deck some 
unforeseen plunge had caused Claudia to fall, 
dislocating and slightly fracturing her arm. The 
surgeon, fearing the effect of the ship’s motion, 
persuaded her to go on shore at St. Johns and 
await the next regular steamer. She did so; 
and the Ariadne sped on to her fiery fate. 

It was a month before she was again en route 
for England, which reaching, she found her 
friends in great alarm at the non-coming of the 
Ariadne. She wrote instantly for her mother’s 
relief, and her mother receiving the letter in 
the West, whither she had gone at once to re- 
side with friends, announced to Claudia her 
wish to make it their permanent home. So 
she, in due time returning to America, went 
directly there, and it was not the great sea but 
the great West which had hidden her from Phil- 
ip Raynor all these years, and—kinder than the 
| waters—delivered her up to him alive. 

And how could he have escaped all knowledge 
| 





of her continued existence? By no more won- 
derful a chance than a thousand other such. 
| He had no correspondents in the city, and did 
| not visit it for two years after the loss of the 
ship. He made no social calls while there; 
| and the few acquaintances he saw, never dream- 
|ing that Miss Leferige was any thing to him, 
did not chance to mention her name among 
| others. 

Personally there was naught for her to do. 
Unwittingly in her life the avowal had reached 
| him, which she meant only death should reveal, 
Why had he never come to claim the troth? 
Question of most keen ordeal even to a love 
which had declared itself eternal; all the more 
that proud hands made her humble offering, as 
she held her right royally in the fair Western 
city. 

What need for me, bright fancied reader, to 
go further into details which you can so much 
better guess ? 

Only a minute now I linger with you to think 
how the blessed promise and analogy was once 
more earried out by Philip Raynor, in that he, 
going forth and adding, though it were with 
tears, precious seed of happiness to the world’s 
stock, should return so surely in due season 
bringing full sheaves of great joys with him. 
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A TILT AT THE WOMAN’S jer the author of the ‘‘ Novum Organum” took 


rpen r bribes or not. If the pear is sweet and mellow 
QL ESTION. |and sound, need meee pothering tcc 
ECAUSE there is war, shall we no more | enhand to see if the tree that bore it is troubled 
argue the old questions? Because there is | by the Scolytus pyri, or the Conotrachelus n 
virtue, shall there be no cakes and ale? Heay- uphar, or any other thing with six legs and a 
en forbid! I am determined to stir up one of | hideous name? If I did not despise these new 
the old grievances, if only to show our South- | readings, I could give you a few little-known 
ern brethren that there are still Yankees in the | facts about Adam which would effectually black- 
land. wash that worthy, and make you rather ashamed 
Shall women vote? shall women sell dry- | of claiming descent from him. The fact is, gen- 
goods? shall women till the fields? practice | tlemen of the jury, that the eminently respecta- 
medicine ? save murderers from the halter, or | ble old fellow, who has been plaintiff in this 
their victims from the grave? I am not pre- | celebrated case for the last five or six thousand 
pared to say yes or no at once to these questions; | years, ought to be in the dock himself; and if 
but, as a free-trader, I hold that women ought | Eve had not been the most angelic and long 
to have a fair chance; and I confess that it is | suffering of women, she would never have t 
difficult to tell, if old women are to command | erated that hag Lilith about her house. There 
in the field and prevail in the Cabinet in these | are stories about Adam in the Talmud which 
times, why they should be chosen all from the | would make even Sir Creswell Creswell blush. 
male sex. Somebody called this, the other day, | It is not only that he spent one hundred and 
the ‘era of grandmothers ;” why not try a few | thirty years of his married life in company with 
grannies in petticoats ? Lilith and a number of other she-devils, to the 
A fool can ask more questions in an hour than | great grief of his faithful wife; there are stories 
a wise man—or woman—can answer in a life- | about him even worse than that. And does not 
time. Iam not to be aggravated into answers | Rabbi Salomon Jarchi assure us, on his word of 
by any multitude or torrent of fools’ questions. | honor as a gentleman and a scholar, that Joseph 
So, if you want to know definitely whether wo- | was not so guileless, nor Mrs. Potiphar so guilty, 
men ought to help elect the next President—by | as we have been accustomed to believe—citing 
their votes at the polls, I mean—you must apply | in evidence thereof a very. circumstantial, and, 






at some other shop than this. Like the famous | I am sorry to say, extremely damaging passage 
Irishman, I stick my head out of the window | in the Gemarra? 
and resolutely cry out, ‘‘ Not at home!” | If you are weaker than your enemy, attack 
It always struck me that those termagant|him. That is what Lee has done; and that 
philosophers who, in our grass days, used once | has been the course of Adam and all his trow- 
or twice a year to debate the Woman’s Ques- | ser-wearing descendants toward the daughters 
tion—all on one side, unfortunately —neglect- | of Eve. For instance, she tempted Adam. But 
ed one thing. They were ready enough to de- | what was the gender of the serpent who tempt- 
liver judgment, but they took no pains to hear |ed Eve? Answer methat. However, it is not 
testimony. It was as though the jury should | necessary at this stage of the trial to introduce 
go out before the witnesses were examined, and | testimony as to character, and, indeed, I hope 
make up their verdict from the statements | to clear the defendant without in any such way 
of the prosecuting attorney. I don’t mean to | begging the question. 
say the verdict was wrong; only it is but fair}; And now what is the charge? That women 
to hear what the witnesses have to say on both | are inferior to men, or, perhaps, only that they 
sides, and it adds a kind of respectability to the | are subject to ‘‘the nobler sex.” ‘‘ Nature,” 
decision, in the eyes of a stupid world, when it | says a Chinese proverb, ‘‘has made women sub- 
knows that it is—or, at least, seems to be— | ject to men—but Nature abhors slavery.” And 
founded on facts. what do we, defendants, rejoin? That women 
Let no one aceuse me of a vulgar reverence | are not lower, but different; and not subject, but 
for facts. Facts are not only stubborn things; | equal. 
they are stupid, cross—J think them useless. | The negro is different from the white man, 
No; no facts for me. But then, the world will | and therefore he ought to be sold to the highest 
have them; and so, as we are sure that it will | bidder: so argues the Reverend Dr. Palmer, 
not alter the verdict, why not, in trying this old | lately of New Orleans; and if his Reverenc« 
and often referred and re-referred case of Adam | should chance to be cast away on the coast of 
vs. Eve, call the witnesses ? | Madagascar the same argument would be used 
That is what I mean to do. Gentlemen of | by the logical subjects of King Radama to just- 
the jury open your ears; and try to keep open | ify Ais exposure in the market-place. I don’t 
your eyes also. | mean to say it is fallacious; it may be sound, 
Somebody—Mr. Froude, I think—has been | but it has its inconveniences. So has the oth- 
for some time white-washing Henry the Eighth | er. Women are different from men, and there- 
of England. This kind of historical revision | fore they are subject. But why? Men are dif- 
is the fashion abroad; it has been attempted | ferent from women: are men therefore subject ? 
to prove Bacon an honest man—as though it | J say men are, or ought to be, subject to wo- 
made any difference, after two centuries, wheth- | men; but not for that pitiful reason. 





Women are, as Tennyson says: 

* Not less, but different.” 
How do they differ? Let us see. And here I 
mean to cite not those points of difference pro- 
duced by condition—by barbarism or by high 
civilizati m, by wealth or poverty, education or 
ignorance, but, so far as I can collect and pre- 
sent them, those radical and natural differences 
which circumstances may exaggerate but can 
not entirely efface. How are women different 
from men? 

*hysically, the woman is less in stature than 
the man; her form is more rounded; her bones 
are smaller; her muscles are not so hard. Her 
yoice is soft, the man’s coarse; her glance mod- 
est and diffident, his forward and daring; her 
motions graceful, his powerful; her step light, 
his firm. 
may, and her life is by some years shorter, ac- 
cording to the best tables of mortality. But it 
is tedious and unprofitable to consider separate- 
ly the physical and psychological differences, 
because they can not properly be separated. 
For instance, man commands and woman per- 


suades; man has, accordingly, the Roman nose, | 


but a woman with that form of nose is avoided 
by prudent men as carefully as a Roman-nosed 
horse. A man with a pug nose is a creature 


despised by gods and his fellow-men; he may 


be a counter-jumper—he may be a dandy—he 
will never command in the field or in the coun- 
cil. But a woman with a pug nose—consider : 
Did you ever know such a one that did not in 
every thing have her own way? that did not 
rule her husband, her children, her servants, 
her house, her shop-keepers, her whole world ? 
And herein lies one of the evident proofs of 
the superiority of women to men—-they are su- 
perior to accidents. A man born into the world 
with a pug nose is at once and forever an abject 
and contemptible creature: he is a dunce at 


school; he is a vainglorious peacock in society; 


his beard is sure to be a failure ; and, unless he 
is born with a silver spoon in his mouth, he is 
the sport of circumstances all his life. Is it so 
with women? Look at Lady Blessington’s nose; 
it is the most marked of pugs. No; woman is 
the superior creature. She lives above the in- 
fluence of those accidents which bind and fetter 
the lives of men. She rules not by virtue of 
a Roman nose, but in spite of it; not by per- 
mission of an accident, but independently of all 
accidents. 

And this is the being who is pronounced 
‘* subject,” “‘ inferior,” and all that! 

Compare closely the natures of man and wo- 
man, and you will see ‘‘ weakness” written in 
every line of man’s character, and “strength” 
in every mark of woman's. Men claim that 
they are the more courageous, but women every 
day look cheerfully in the face the most terrible 
of sufferings, the most cruel of deaths. Men 
are yenturesome—all fools are ; but see how this 
poor creature, Man, when in the face of the 
danger he has invited, at once takes to stimu- 
lants. Who smokes tobacco? Men. Who drinks 
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She arrives at maturity sooner than | 
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all the whisky and other pernicious liquors, 
which afford half the revenues and fill seven- 
eighths of the jails of Christian nations? Men. 
Their weak natures reed such artificial aids. 
But women—equal to all conditions, to every 
trial—scorn such helps. 

Scarcely one man in twenty millions is fit to 
command an army: not a hundred men inamill- 
ion can conduct prosperously a great business. 
Yet they are trained to it; they are educated 
for it., But women command in every house. 
Ignorant, falsely educated, flattered as inferior 
beings, young, with their bones scarcely hard- 
ened and no more notion of life than can be got 
out of some man-milliner’s foolish novel, they 
are married, and at once burdened with cares, 
with responsibilities, the very thought of which 
makes conscientious men shudder—the slightest 
glimpse of which makes every man lose his tem- 
per. Talk of a campaign against the enemy! 
| The General in the field has his staff; but here 
is a young creature of twenty, who is not only 
| commander-in-chief, but commissary, and quar- 
ter-master, and adjutant-general into the bar- 
gain; whose campaigns are not relieved by win- 
ter-quarters ; whose eyes must be in every part 
of the field all the time; whose pitched battles, 
called house-cleanings, are not followed by long 
periods of inactivity and rest, but are merely 
notable incidents in the daily and uninterrupted 
routine of vigilant and fatiguing skirmishes and 
minor engagements. And yet how few of these 
young Napoleons fail! How few but manage 
to beat the enemy! How bravely they lead in 
| the very front of battle! How gallantly they 
cheer on their forces! How quickly they re- 
deem their blunders! How circumspect; what 
vigilance, what skill, what genius they display! 
I protest I would rather plan a dozen campaigns 
| than devise the breakfasts of a single month in 
| any decent house. 

It would not be difficult to show that all the 
qualities for which men most value men—which 
‘are exceptional in the male creature—are natu- 
| ral to and every where found in woman. For 
| instance, the best part of courage is endurance ; 
it is this quality which makes the noblest and 
| most admired soldiers. But the first frail, ten- 
| der woman you meet in the street has more of 
| that than any dozen men. She will go to the 
| dentist and have half her teeth pulled ont and 
| the remainder of them hammered, scraped, and 
filled, without a murmur. Ask any dentist who 
makes him the most trouble, and he will tell 
| you the men. When a great steamer was burn- 
ed on Lake Erie, some years agp, it was a wo- 
man who gave up to a man, her husband, the 
|} spar which could not float both, and sank, with 
only a ‘‘ Good-by!” to her death. The woman 
who is ready to faint at sight of a spider has 
courage and presence of mind enough to scare 
| off a tiger with her parasol. 

That women are instinctively different from 
men every mother knows who has watched her 
| boy and girl at play. It is not only that the 
| boy is rough and the girl is gentle. The boy’s 


| 
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toys are different from the girl’s. The boy 
scorns dolls; the girl finds the drum a tiresome 
nuisance. The girl develops earlier than the 
boy, not only physically but mentally; she is 
‘‘ brighter,” as we call it; she is arch where 
the boy is mischievous; more easily moved to 
tears of sympathy ; readier witted—as she ought 
to be, being the weaker; less violent in temper. 
She develops at an astonishingly early petiod the 
maternal instinct, and fondles and dresses her 
dolls long before the boy exhibits a desire for a 
horse or a gun. Girls, I have observed, like 
flowers at an age when boys care only to pick 
them to pieces; they have a natural love for 
ribbons and other finery, which boys have not; 
and, so far as I have noticed, they care nothing 
for boots. In this last particular there would 
seem to be a radical difference between the sex- 


es. Little girls, too, are more cleanly and neat- 
er than boys. They may have the same fond- 
ness for mud-pies, but in constructing them they 
soil their clothes less. A little girl’s long locks 
are generally in better order than her brother’s 
close-cut crop. 

I think, too, that it would be difficult to make 
boys take to the needle and to quiet work, as 
girls do, without great violence to their natures. 
They pine for outdoor life, as though their blood 
required more oxygen. Girls, too, earlier learn 
the use of language; and I have noticed that 
they better understand the meaning and place 
ot words than boys of the same age. 

Nor can it be said that the love of dolls and 
like playthings is a result of modern civilization. 
The little girls of Rome amused themselves with 
dolls, as do those of New York; in Pompeii the 
doll is of frequent occurrence ; and thousands 
of years ago, as to-day, the boy acted the sol- 
dier, while his sister played with toy-dishes and 
a baby-house. 

Modesty is the distinguishing attribute of wo- 
man, as courage is said to be that of man. No 
traveler among savages has reported seeing wo- 
men in a state of nudity. The barbarous Aus- 
tralian walks the earth as naked as when he 
came upon it; but his ‘‘gin,” whether young or 
old, is covered. 

The k of ornament is another distinctive 
trait of woman. It is shown in the child, and 
goes with her to old age. It is an instinct, and 
not a habit, and an instinct which the man has 
not, or but in a very small degree. There is 
here among mankind a curious reversal of the 
order of nature among the animals. There the 
male is always the most beautiful. The hen is 
plain, and almost slovenly; the cock gaudy, 
proud, and beautiful. This is so among all 
birds, and, so far as I know, among quadrupeds 
as well. See, for instance, the lioness, how un- 
obtrusive, how plain, compared with the mag- 
nificence of the lion! 

The love of ornament is found in women, 
even in the most savage races. It is the in- 
stinct which gives civilization its first hold upon 
barbarians—and very properly it is given to wo- 
men, the guardians cf civilization. Every where 
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women wear the hair long: it is their first 
ment. In the Pacific Islands the women co 


—. 


down to the beach, wearing flowers in their hair 
—the men look on and admire. It may be ob. 
jected that tattooing among these Islanders is 
confined to men—but tattooing is not by wav of 
ornamentation ; it is a mark of rank, the eq Sen. 
lent of the stars and orders of a European noble 

Women are tender-hearted and humane, met 
The story of Pocahontas is, with 
ations, repeated a dozen times in the history 
our Indian wars in the West; and Mungo Park 
found women in the heart of Africa as kind 
and sympathizing as Cook and his compar 


savage. 





ill- 


ions found them among the cannibals of the 
Pacific. And here I may remark that no in 
stance of female cannibalism is recorded by 
travelers. Cook indeed positively records t] 
the women of the man-eating tribes he met were 
innocent of the practice; and it is known that 
among the Feejees aud New Zealanders human 
flesh was taboo, or forbidden to the sex. Pork 
is in like manner taboo in New Zealand. 
Finally, it may be said that men admire cour- 
age, but women adore it; 


men love gentleness 
but women despise it in the other sex, 


scarce do it justice in their own. 


id 
To the man 
the greatest reproach is cowardice, to the wo- 
man impurity; and rightly, for to her farther. 
seeing vision, no splendor of achievement, no 
magnificence of genius, can make up for lack 
of virtue. 





Women are conservative, men de- 
structive; men create, 
kill, women save life ; 


women preserve; men 
the courage of men leads 
to enterprise, but the greatest enterprises have 
been saved from ruin by the quick wit or the 
courage of a woman. Men temper their pity 
with judgment; women give theirs for sweet 
pity’s sake alone, neither inquiring nor caring 
as to the merits of the case. Thus, I have no- 
ticed, the unsuccessful villain of a novel has 
generally the sympathies of the lady-reader—if 
only his misfortunes are great enough; and in 
real life your unsuccessful man is mostly found 

by some divine law of compensation—the hus- 
band of a jewel of a woman, who fondly sees in 
him all the virtues which Dame Fortune de- 
lights in disappointing of reward. Women are 
quicker witted than men. They jump at a con- 
clusion by instinct, which the man slowly and 
painfully reasons out. Mr. Buckle, in an ad- 
mirable lecture on ‘‘ The Influence of Women 
on the Progress of Knowledge,” argued that 
‘* Women are more deductive than men, because 
they think quicker than men;” and he remarks 
that, ‘‘when you are in a foreign country, and 
speaking a foreign language, women will under- 
stand you quicker than men will; and for the 
same reason, if you lose your way in a foreign 
town, it is always best to apply to a woman, be- 
cause a man will show less readiness of apprehen- 
sion.” Dr. Currie mentions in one of his letters 
that ‘* when a laborer and his wife came together 
to consult him, it was always from the woman 
he gained the clearest and most precise informa- 
tion.” 
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Men may have talent, but women have.tact ; 
men accomplish much with great exertion, but 
women move the world by unseen influence, and 
by work which neither shows nor exhausts. It is 
admitted that women are better judges of char- 
acter than men; and this I conceive is partly 
owing to the fact, that in their instinctive judg- 
ment the question of morality has greater influ- 
ence on the judgment than with men. <A wo- 
man can not give you reasons for her decision, 
but it is generally correct; a man will over- 
whelm you with reasons in favor of an errone- 
ous conclusion. Women have, all, many of 
the prominent traits or qualities which make up 
what we call genius in men; the great poets, 
the great artists, even the great conquerors, had 
all the woman’s side of their nature strongly de- 
veloped; and it has been often observed that 
almost every really great man owed his best 
points of character, those which made him pow- 
erful, to the mother. 

Women live by faith; men by works. Wo- 
men believe ; men wait for proof. Mary went 
to the grave to seek the risen Saviour; but 
Thomas must lay his finger in the wounds be- 
fore his stubborn doubts gave way. Men take 
the world by storm; women gain their point by 
slow and careful approaches. Men are impetu- 
ous—women persistent. Men are easily dis- 
couraged— women are patient and tenacious. 
Men are ready for change; the nomadic na- 
ture is strong within them. Women suffer by 
change; they do not bear transplanting well. 
Men are like dogs, they have a regard more for 
persons; women are like cats, who have a stron- 
ger affection for places. It would have been a 
trifle for a man to say to the widowed Naomi 
what Ruth said; and he who forgets this misses 
half the noble sublimity of her faithful sacri- 
fice. 


Jhese differences are radical and character- | 
They are not the result of education or | 
There are others which | 


istic. 
training, but inborn. 
may be set to the account of woman’s physical 
weakness—and here come in her peculiar vices. 
Women are cunning, which is the fault of weak 
men also. They abhor the sight of blood more 
than men do; though this instinct is strong 
also in men, and even leads the pirate to force 


his victims to ‘‘ walk the plank” in preference | 


to shooting or stabbing them. So the woman 
bent on murder oftenest uses poison; and the 
notorious poisoners have been women. The 


learned jurist Hieronimus de Cavallos, caused | 


to be printed in 1664, at Cologne, a work in 
which he gives a formal catalogue of the vices 
of women. The misogynist philosopher accuses 


them of inconstancy, love of scandal, pride, vani- | 


ty, maliciousness, envy, curiosity, superstition, 


flattery, falsehood, suspiciousness, subserviency, | 


hypocrisy. The list condemns itself, for there 
is scarce a vice mentioned, except the love of 


scandal, which is not common to men and wo- | 


men; and it may be added that women can not 
be accused of flattery, drunkenness, lascivious- 
ness, quarrelsomeness, and other of the vices in 


which the hot blood and grosser nature of the 
man show themselves. 

The crimes of women are in general caused 
either by love, jealousy, or vanity ; those of men 
by covetousness, ferocity, and recklessness of 
character. The woman displays more cunr.ing 
and ingenuity in their commission; the man, 
inferior animal that he is, works here, as in ev- 
ery thing else, by main strength and stupidness. 
The woman, with doubtless greater temptations, 
contributes vastly fewer to the number of crimin- 
als than the man; and it has been noticed in 
England, as well as here, that of reformed crim- 
inals the greater number are women—and this 
in spite of the fact that it is much more difficult 
for a woman once fallen, than for a man, to re- 
Nor should I omit to 

notice here the fact, that in many countries acts 
have been counted criminal in women which 
were not noticed in men. ‘Thus scandal-mon- 
gery, quarrelsomeness, and scolding, were pun- 
ishable once all over Europe in women; and 
how many hundreds have suffered for the im- 
aginary crime of witchcraft! 

If I have taken pains to set forth in some de- 
tail the radical differences between man and wo- 
man, it is because I believe they have not re- 
ceived sufficient attention from those who dis- 
cuss what iscalled the ‘* Woman’s Question ;” and 
they are, after all, the facts on which we must base 
all reasoning. Nor must I omit to mention two 
more, which are in truth the most important of 
all. Women, at least in civilized countries, are 

| not aggressive in their passions—while men are ; 
and women have an instinct, that of mother- 
hood, which men have not. ‘The one makes 
women the conservators of virtue and morality, 
the other inspires them with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, and is the corrector of every fault and 
vice in their character. 

If now we ask what influence women have 
had on civilization, the simple answer is that 
they have made it—made it, that is to say, what 
itis. Itis their peculiar qualities which make 
| civilization possible; it is their love of ornament 

which gives employment to at least one half of 

the human race, and impels inventions and dis- 
| coveries all over the world; it is their love of 
| home which preserves and improves what at their 
demand is created; it is their love of virtue and 
morality which makes society possible. And it 
seems to meclear that women are influential not as 
they are like but as they are different from men. 
Mr. Buckle asseris that the women of Sparta who 
were educated in common with their brothers, 
| and taught in the same exercises, had more in- 
fluence than those of Athens, who were confined 
to the houses. I think it would be more cor- 
| rect to say that they had louder voices. But it 
is clearly not the women who cry aloud in the 
market-places who most trenchantly mould the 
character of society. Else must we give to Lais, 
Phryne, Aspasia, and Sappho, courtesans one 
and all, and public women in every sense, a 
merit above the quiet mothers who moulded the 
| characters of Plato, Socrates, Demosthenes, and 


cover a place in society. 
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the other sages, long before these consorted with 
the women whom their companionship made 
famous. And who will say that Socrates did 
not gain more from the ill-conditioned Xantippe 
than from the most brilliant of the hetera? 
Nor are we to forget that the love of the Greeks 
was purely physical. Women had no real or 
elevating part in their civilization. The Greeks 
mocked at women; ‘‘instead of valuing them 
as companions they looked on them as toys,” 
says Buckle, who goes on to remark that ‘in 
modern Europe the influence of women and the 
spread of civilization have been nearly commen- 
surate, both advancing with almost equal speed.” 
But among the ancient Greeks, ‘‘so far from 
women participating in this movement [the ad- 
vance of civilization], we find that in the state 
of society exhibited by Plato and his contempo- 
raries they had evidently lost ground; their in- 
fluence being less then than it was in the ear- 
lier and more barbarous period depicted by 
Homer.” 

As to the influence of the loud-mouthed and 
somewhat dissolute women of Sparta—if I may 
return to that point for a moment—what was 
it? In what way did it improve, humanize, 
civilize those devourers of black broth? Did 
they ever succeed in improving even the black 
broth itself? 

Women have made modern civilization. 
Without them society could not endure: with- 
out the influence of their pure and correct in- 
stincts all would go to wreck. That is the cor- 
rective—not the only one, but certainly the 
most powerful, for all the evils our civilization 
brings in its train. Woman is the conserva- 
tive element in modern society. That coun- 
try which has been called the modern Sodom— 
if to-day it is to be saved, it will be by the few 
pious women who remain, and whose influence 
is already, within two or three years, felt as a 
power—not in their own direct and manifest 
work, but in the results of their teachings and 
their prayers, upon the men, their sons, broth- 
ers, and husbands, who are beginning to speak, 
here and there, in corrupt France, in a language 

range to many of their countrymen, but never- 
theless full of foree and bearing the seeds of 
great results—the hope of a moral regenera- 
tion. If this France, from which all morai 
purity seemed to have departed, is ever convert- 
ed and purified, it will be saved by the unseen 
influence of a few good and noble women. In 
Sodom of old were not found ten righteous 
men; perhaps if Lot had been told to seck for 
a hundred pure women he could easily have 
found them. 

But if women have made our civilization, it 
is worth while to ask what has their creature 
done for them? How has it rewarded them? 
There are who believe that it has given but lit- 
tle, and that grudgingly. But consider, for a 
moment, the places which woman has held from 
the beginning. , Among the lowest savages she 
is the drudge. Ascending to the next stage of 
human development, we find her the breeder of 


childyen, valued chiefly for the quality of fecun. 
dity—to multiply and replenish the earth was tl 
work assigned her. A stage higher, and she} 
came the toy of man’s passions and of his leisure 
Yet another stage—a half stage rather—and we 
reach the Middle Ages, when woman was half 
toy, half idol, worshiped and defiled in the s 
breath. Then came the great Protestant Ref 
ormation; born, as Tetzel was fond of savir 
of the wedding of a monk with a nun (Catheri 
Von Bora, Luther’s wife), and assuredly ney 
carried through had it not been for the coura 
Fry 
that day the place of woman has been that 


and the wisdom of brave and wise women. m 


as- 


of man. 

And the equal? We can not make equal 
and superiors; Nature is the truest Democrat 
You can not, by any thing you can do, by law 
or enactments, make Smith the equal of Jor 
You may indeed force them to be equal—l 
then they cease to be free. Why should women 
cry out to be equal when they are already su- 
perior ? 

Is this avoiding the question? Drudge, 
breeder, toy, idol, companion—is there no gain 
to woman from her work? The mistake which 
many make is to think that man has given all 
this to woman; that she is what he chooses to 
make her; that she accepts what he cons‘ 
for his own advantage and from his own g 
nature, to give. So women take with bittern 
of heart their place in life—and well they n 
if ‘they feel themselves beggars, and their 
the bone flung to a dog. But the world g 
nothing; the ancients pictured Fortune as 
woman, partly because her favors are not 
but must be conquered. 


rive n 
What women are they 
have made themselves; their place they hav« 
achieved; they owe no thanks to men. What 
they are to be, is for women and not for m 

In the Journal of Master Albrecht 
Diirer (1521) is this passage: ‘‘ Master Ger- 
hardts, illuminist in Antwerp, has a daughte1 
about eighteen years old; her name is Susan- 
nah, and she has illuminated a parchment of a 
Saviour’s head, for which I gave a florin. Jt i 
a great marvel that a woman could do so much!” 
Three centuries later, and Rosa Bonheur hangs 
her master-pieces in the places of honor in every 
Exhibition; but no one wonders ‘‘that a woman 
could do so much.” Why? because she has don 
it. I said a while back that the stupid world 
had a curious reverence for facts; see here a 
proof. ‘* Shall women be painters?” you ask 
the world, and it calmly replies, ‘‘ Yes, if they 
will paint well.” That is all. But if you in- 
sist that they shall paint, be it master-pieces or 
daubs, then the world shrugs its shoulders and 
says you lack common sense. For a painter, to 
the world, is a painter, a writer a writer, a work- 
er a worker, and so far as the work goes, the 
world, wi:ich is extremely practical, and looks 
only to the results, does not want to know any 
thing about the sex of the producer. Those in- 
genious political economists, the bees, give us a 


to decide. 





curious example here. The workers in the busy 
hive are all neuter or sexless. 

This is where certain women fall out with the 
world and exclaim against it. They want to 
work, not as workers but as women; but when 
they enter the arena they must lay aside that 
' In the fight of life there must be fair 
play. The world does not force women to it; 
if they will enter the lists, it demands that they 
shall submit to the conditions. They choose to 
be Marthas—but we remember that profound 
saving of Jesus, *‘Martha, Martha, thou art care- 
ful and troubled about many things: but one 
thing is needful; and Mary hath chosen that 
good part which shall not be taken away from 
her.” But Mary “sat at Jesus’ feet and heard 
his word.” There will be Marthas; there will 
be women, moved of their spirit to take upon 
themselves the work of the world; and the world 
accepts their services, and is grateful according 
to the excellence of what is accomplished. But 
it is grateful to the worker and not to the wo- 
man; and with an instinct as true as truth it 
still declares that ‘‘ Mary hath chosen the better 
part.” 

What is that better part? Is it to sell dry- 
goods, to lecture, to paint, to plead in court? 
Is it to plow and hoe, to dig, to write novels? 
Is it better to be drudge? If I say that the one 
main advantage which women have gained from 
that advance in civilization of which they are 
the moving cause is exemption from the bitter 
struggle for bread, you will at once reply that 
in England, in America, in the countries we 
call most highly civilized, women are not thus 
exempt. But is this true? Consider for a mo- 
ment why it is that women do not with us form a 
regular and constant part of the producing class. 
Why are they not workers as men are? Ask 
an engraver why he does not employ women ; 
inquire why there are so few women composi- 
tors; why girls are not apprenticed as boys are; 
why master tradesmen, with the best will, yet 
refuse, after due trial, to train girls as they do 
boys to special occupations? All who have 
tried—and they are more numerous in this coun- 
try than is suspected—will tell you that it is 
because when a girl has, with much care, been 
taught a trade, she marries and is at once lost 
to the laboring community. I have received 
this reply in a dozen cases. Does it not prove 
the truth of my assertion? If you say, women 
do work—and at less advantage, that their labor 
is not for the most part skilled labor—I can only 
reply that they are the exceptions, and that the 
rule is still that women are exempt, in modern 
society, from the great struggle for bread and 
life. 

Is it not good that they should be? The sin- 


armor. 


. . . . ’ 
gle effective argument for an aristocracy, inher- 


iting wealth, exalted position, and political power, 
is that it perpetuates a class in the state which 
is placed above the temptations which assail 
those who can attain these only by their own 
efforts. An aristocracy is therefore, it is said, 
conservative of honor and honesty; it stands 
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ready to condemn the faults and to check the 
vices engendered in the struggles of the mass. 
It is in this sense that women are the conserva- 
tors of morals and manners in modern society. 
They do not enter into the fight, but stand aside 
in the shade; they are not carried away by the 
heat and turmoil of battle, but sit at home com- 
posed, uarufiled, ready to wipe the fevered brow, 
to soothe the fervid blood, to heal the wounds, 
to send forth their heroes, on the morrow, re- 
freshed, invigorated, calm, and equal to the con- 
flict of the day. They are interested in the re- 
sult, but not as those who bear arms and meet 
the enemy face to face; to them temptations 
come not, as to men who stand in the market- 
place. They have time for thought; they have 
room for aspiration; the solitude of their lives 
forces them to look upward; and to many a poor 
tempted, beset, and troubled man the calm and 
holy face of his wife is a daily saviour from per- 
dition. From her he draws that trust, that 
faith, that courage to do right, and to avoid 
wrong, which keep and guide him on his daily 
way, which preserve his soul from destruction. 

It is not good for man to be alone. Never 
was this truer than now, in these latter days, 
when the battle of life grows more and more 
ardent; when business takes up so many daily 
hours of every man’s life; when the passions are 
excited in the eager race, and the blood boils 
daily. In this nineteenth century, when woman 
is more than ever before mistress and creator of 
the home, it is more than ever before necessary 
that there should be somewhere, for each one of 
us who take part in the great struggle for life, a 
monitor, calm, unmoved by the din and dust of 
the strife, to guide, to warn, to calm, and to 
inspire men to holier thoughts and less selfish 
works. 

This is the place which woman has achieved 
in the nineteenth century. She does not fill 
it, do you say? So much the worse for her. 
It is the best she can do—the highest, the 
most beneficent work she can labor at. And 
who that has penetrated the life of our peo- 
ple, that knows what has maintained the moral 
tone, the virtue of the American nation—what 
true observer of our life, but sees that what 
is good in us we owe to our women, at whose 
knees we were taught, whose prayers surround- 
ed our youth and manhood—the fragrance of 
whose unselfish and quiet virtues has lured us 
back from the fierce and selfish struggle for 
wealth—whose patient and pious wisdom has 
been, from the days of the mother of Washing- 
ton to the present time, the safeguard and the 
real conservator of American society? 

Foreigners complain that our women are pet- 
ted and spoiled. But they mistake the defer- 


ence we pay them for servility; and they do 
not perceive how important is the share which 
women have had in our rapid development 
—how vast the influence the mothers and sis- 
ters and wives of America have wielded, more 
especially in the free States, where they have 
been the civilizers of the rudest backwoods homes, 
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the teachers of manners as well as morals. Had 
they been other or less than they were, Amer- 
ican society, in many ways forced to rude and 
savage expedients, would have been despicable 
indeed, and free government would have become 
impossible in our States long ago. 
Who raises the church and the 
around which every new-born Western village 
is gathered? It is the women of the 
tlement. Who has carried the arts and 
ments of civilization from the East to the far- 
thest West of far-off Minnesota? Our women. 
And in this hour of national trial, who has sent 
our million of men to the field but the women? 
And what themselves! No- 
where in the world was ever a whole nation’s 
womankind so tenderly cared for as with us; | 


school-house 
new set- 


refine- 


at sacrifices to 


nowhere did women give up so much when they 
gave up husbands, brothers, and fathers, for their 
country. And yet, though merchants groan, 
though politicians ery out, though cowardly male 
creatures of every kind weep and wail over their 
woes and their sufferings, we have yet to hear 
the first word of repining from American women. 
They have suffered, they are suffering; they 
have lost not only those they loved best, but 
with these all that made life easy, endurable to | 
them—and yet their brave hearts do not falter. 
While our women are thus true, thus brave, 
thus wise, thus generous, thus self-sacrificing, 
let no one say they are spoiled by indulgence. 
And more, seeing what they have done for this 
1ation, as mothers and wives, let no one think 
that as artists, in professions, or in the daily 
drudgery of business life they can do a better 
work, With us, they have chosen the better 
part. If there are Marthas still, who would be 
busy, the public 


care to 
take part in affairs as workers. 


But let these 
not complain if men still give the preference to | 
Mary. 


world is open, and each day 
opinion grows more just to them who 


THOMAS ELLIOTT’S SPECULA- 
TIONS. 
HOMAS ELLIOTT rang at the front door | 


of Mr. Abijah Grigg, at five o’clock p.m. | 
A livery-stable hostler meanwhile held, hard by, 
two very correct steeds, duly equipped with sad- | 
dle and side-saddle. A curiously big, red, full- 
eyed Irish damsel, very frowzy about the hair, 
opened the coor, 

Thomas is an impatient man. 
opened he said, ‘‘ Come, Lily! 
ery minute—” 

** An’ it’s not Miss Lily that’s in at all,” said 
the Celtic lady, with a grin, and in a harsh, dry, 
rasping voice, as if her throat was lined with 
best double-B sand-paper. And there was a| 
queer look in her big, bold, prominent eyes, as | 
she added, ‘‘ The misthress sez Miss Lily won’t | 
see yez thin.” And therewithal she sedulously | 
framed in her very solid person into the opening 
of the door. Thomas Elliott is a good young 
man certainly. But he certainly used a bad | 


As the door | 
Hurry! Ev- 
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word at about this time—no matter what. 
however, speedily showed his self-control 


He, 


V Cx- 
tracting from his pocket a shining half-dollar. 
which he inserted inta the hand of the Prit 
Margaret—for such, at least with him and L 
was the lofty style and title of the damsel of t} 
And withal he winked. A certain \ 
ible mollification might now be seen to per 

the hard face of the Princess Margaret, a1 
grinned. 


4 
i 
a 


door. 


Then the enterprising Thom 
barefaced assumption, said, in a low 
‘Not ready yet? I'll wait in the hall 
thus pretending, he thrust forward in s 
that bl 
make way, and he entered. 
rreeable said to himself, ‘* 
something wrong.” And there was. 
What may be termed a simultaneous dia 
was in progress at the head of the stairs, 
ted o by the strident soprano ¢ 
Grigg and the low-pitched, full, clear alt 
Miss Lily; half audibl 
that smothered tone which we use when w 
apprehensive that an inappropriate third 
hear us, but when we 


the Princess was in a manner < 
3ut with 


Phe 


sensation he 
in duett 
both earnest and 
may 
much if he does. 


Tom stood, half-hearin 
pufe re ceptivity of 


are too angry 


g and uncertain, in tl 
an unexpecting spect 
The Princess Margaret had disappeared to } 
depths. An angry beauty, in riding-habit 
cap and feather, holding up her long skirts, trip] 
hurriedly down stairs, her face flushed and ey 
sparkling and dewy with anger and te 
exalted in mingled passions to care for forms 

**Come, Tom!” she said, and held out 
hand, “I wi/l see you once ig 

And she led him into the parlor and shut t] 
door. It is a mortifica 
that Mrs. Grigg came softly down stairs 
listened at the keyhole; but a satisfaction to : 
further that, in spite of her listening, she co 


tion to be obliged to a 


| hear nothing at all. 


Old Grigg—it would be in vain to deny that 
he is known in the street as Pig Grigg—is i 
the general 


in 


commission business, and worth 


money; a big man, oldish, fat, with pendulous 


jowls, heavy of eyelid, baid of heed, wigged, 
thick of neck, florid, full-blooded, as hot as 
ginger, as obstinate as a pyramid, harsh, vulgar, 
a greasy eater, uneducated, yet withal of shrewd, 
energetic, strong, large faculties, and successful 
in business. Mrs. Grigg shows the frame of a 
good face and figure; is dry and sharp and t 

and pale as cheapest Rheinwein; a sad scold, 
I'm afraid; penurious and imperious. She 
and her husband are good bad examples of the 
American social and business life perversions of 
first-rate natural gifts, physical and mental. 

These 
two pernicious elders certainly introduced into 
this world, and long maintained upon their 
premises, one of the most delightful daughters 
ever known—Lily Grigg. The daughter's grace- 
ful baptismal name was, perhaps, the last faint 
floweret of the romance of her poor, dried-up 


But violets may grow in a barn-yard. 
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mother’s departed youth. She is of middle size, 
plump ; with long, abundant, wavy dark-brown 
hair, having a warm bright gleam in it where 
the light strikes it, as if it had dreamed of being 
a clear gold-red. Her skin is thin and fine and 
clear, and she has plenty of swift warm blood ; 
so that her complexion is rosy, pure, translu- 
cent—like melted glass and red roses all min- 
gled. It is a rare complexion. I never saw 
but two others like it; and one belonged to a 
Clerk of a Court, and the other to a strong- 
minded female lecturer. How inscrutable is the 
distribution of things! There never were such 
red perfect sculptured lips as Lily’s—the mouth 
jis most seldom beautiful of American features ; 
nor such clear white pearls of teeth; nor such 
wonderful large, grand eyes, deep hazel, under 
eyebrows marked, but not heavy; and arched, 
but not too much—that indicates shallowness 


and fickleness; nor such a perfect arm and hand, | 


down even to the minute finish of the finger-tips 
and the settings of the nails; 
easy grace of figure and motion. She has all 
the perfection of step and form and gesture that 
belong to a splendid physique, perfect organisms, 
and strong, rich, pure, full-flowing vitality ani- 
mating all. How the mischief those obnoxious 
old parents of hers— Well, never mind! she is 
their daughter, and that’s enough. 

But now, after all, it is somewhere here that 
I must have meant to begin—as thus: 

In these present fearful times; in the midst 
of business troubles, war, taxation, and almost 
every thing else; in these hard, hard times did 
Thomas Elliott win, as it were at the same mo- 
ment, a most lovely wife and eke a most lovely 
sum of money. For it was done within the 
year 1862. 


Elliott, please to understand, was clerk to 


Pig Grigg, and a very good clerk was he; with | 
all his employer’s business abilities, and a large | 


supply of natural, good-natured politeness be- 
sides, and a good salary, and a few thousand 
dollars of his own by this time, and considera- 
ble musical talent, and very correct costume. A 
tall, good-looking chap is Master Thomas with- 
al, with keen blue eyes and an intelligent look. 
So, in consideration of all this, and of his con- 
sequent convenience as a beau, and certain pre- 
possessions in the bosom of Madam Grigg in 


favor of Tom's undeniable ‘ good family,” and | 


since—as it appeared to the numskulls of pa- 
rents—he certainly was not in danger of aspir- 
ing to the large wealth of the only child of the 
great commission-merchant !—in consideration 
of all this, I say, Elliott often escorted the old 
lady or the young one, or both, to public or 
private festivities, and sometimes passed an 
evening at the Griggish mansion. 

But Master Tom, who often made Miss Lily 
laugh, and saw her splendid white teeth gleam 
between her red lips like a pearls’ nest in the 
cleft of a ruby, notwithstanding all the proprie- 
ties, and ‘‘ against the peace and contrary to the 
form of the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided,” made up his resolute masculine mind to 
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nor such lithe, 
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become the proprietor of teeth, lips, and Lily 
altogether; and we hasten to add—for this is 
far from being a love-story—she was substan- 
tially consenting unto the same at this time. 

Writing letters is always dangerous. Henry 
Clay lost the Presidency of the United States 
thereby; and Talleyrand wonld always agree to 
hang you if he could get one line of your hand- 
writing. Thomas Elliott had not sufficiently 
laid these things to heart that fine morning when 
he indited that perhaps reprehensibly-enthusi- 
astic note to Lily, which Mrs. Grigg seeing, and 
knowing the handwriting, could not resist the 
temptation to open—pleading to herself her duty 
to her daughter, and impelled by vague sus- 
picions based on many minute signs, for some 
time past the cause of uneasiness to her and to 
her lean bosom’s fat lord. So this little docu- 
ment, as Tom afterward observed, in what he 
said was Wall Street slang, ‘‘ blew every thing 
higher than Gilderoy flew his kite”’—a phrase 
suggestive of infinite queries about the diversions 
of that gentleman. 


All this time Thomas and Lily are in the 
parlor, and Mrs. Grigg in a silent ‘‘ feese” (it’s 
a good word, but not in Webster) outside. 

Lily said, softly, ‘Oh, Tom, you mustn't 
come any more !” 

‘* What is it?” queried the gentleman. 

‘*They read your note!” exclaimed Lily, 
coloring high with vexation at her parents, and 
shame for them too. 


“They are so angry !”’ 
The young persons were silent for a moment. 
Lily’s tones were fervent and resolute, and Tom 
was too much of a man to dispute her. And he 
felt besides that she meant ‘‘ at present.” Be- 
| sides, did not his cunning man’s instinct make 
him know surely that the beautiful girl was his 
own? Yes, indeed. A man knows the love 
that is his as surely and as quickly as a woman, 
and more so. But the passion and the fervid 
| will of a strong man moved him to require and 
receive—none the less because it was not need- 
ed—an outward token before he departed. And 
he half lifted Lily, who was crying a little now, 
to a seat, and knelt close by her—and ‘she did 
| not resist at all. And he put his arms about 
| her, and whispered, 
} ‘**I will go, Lily. But you do not mean that 
I shall lose you, Lily? 


” 


Kiss me once. You 
| never gave me a kiss. 
| So she lifted her face to his, and lightly laid 
her arms around his neck and kissed him once. 
Then he rose quickly and departed, riding away 
with the hostler. 


When, next morning—it was April 25, a.p. 
1862—Thomas Elliott entered the store of Abi- 
jah Grigg his usually bright face wore a some- 
what resolved and preoccupied look. The em- 
inent merchant gruffly greeted the obscure clerk. 
Like a true vulgarian, he did not administer 
with plain directness the awful and confounding 
admonition with which he felt himself charged, 
but transfused his ill-nature into the general 
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texture of his conduct. He was sour of face 
and rude of manner. He found fault with the 
rate of commission which Tom had accepted on 
that last lot of guano; was inclined to charge 
upon Tom the non-return of a certain customer 
of yesterday ; quite snarled over various letters ; 
and, after sundry other nagglings, at last square- 
ly charged that it was Tom's fault that the har- 
bor-master had not berthed the Sea Nymph (with 
salted hides) right in front of the store, but had 
laid her across the end of a dock two blocks 
away. 

Upon this Tom, who had answered him not 
a word, quietly wiped his pen, put up the blot 
ter he had been writing in, turned down the lid 
of his inkstand, dismounted his Faber No. 2 
from its clerkly perch over his right ear and put 
it on the rack, turned the key in his desk, took 
off and hung up his venerable office-coat, anc 
put on a very neat “ dress-sack,” took his hat, 
and, turning to his respected and rather puzzled 
employer, said, not without a certain loftiness 
of manner, 

‘*Mr. Grigg, let’s not have any unnecessary 
difficulty. I have no particular expectation of 
coming to your house again that I know of.” 

Here the old merchant looked relieved, but 
his face clouded again as Tom added, 

**T meant to have given you more notice, but 
things that have happened within a day or two 
have hurried me. I’m through with my work 
for you, Mr. Grigg. I'm to see a man at eleven 
this morning about a partnership. I can rec- 
ommend William Waters for my place, if you 
don't think of any better man.” 

He held out his hand, saying, good-naturedly, 

** Good-by, Sir! success to you.” 

Mr. Grigg shook hands without at all mean- 
ing to. Hewas badly upset. He had fully in- 
tended to administer a mild but firm reproof, 
and thought he had been paving the way to it 
very skillfully; and now he found himself sud- 
denly thrown on the defensive by the manner 
Thus 
there jumbled about in his mind an incongruous 
mess of satisfaction at 


and the language of the young man. 


the discontinuance of 
Tom’s visits, dissatisfaction at losing him, irri- 
tation at being “talked to,” and that pompous, 
reproving state of mind that he had been nurs- 
ing. And between the humbug sentiments 
which he had been meaning to express with- 
out feeling them, and these genuine sentiments 
which he had not expected to feel and did not 
mean to express, he mumbled and gobbled in 
his talk quite pitifully. The rich but vulgar 
New York merchant is seldom a great extem- 
pore orator of the feelings. 

** Good-morning !” said he; ‘ good-morning, 
then, Elliott !—Ah hem !—Ah’m !—I’'m sorry— 
I'm glad—I hope that in future you—It’s very 
proper—It’s very improper—Well, just as you 
say—I'’m sure—I was intending—Very well— 
very well!” 

And with this lucid exposition of the moral 
bearings of things in general Tom left. After 
he was gone Pig Grigg very quickly and natu- 
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rally heated up into a great rage. 

he not? He had been caused to look I 
lous—to himself, at least; and in about 
minutes he agreed with himself, 
heartiness of determination 


with m¢ 


than accuracy in 
costume, that he would ‘‘sit in that young 1 uy 
py’s skirts. 
crous habitual asseveration of bis, which wasn't 


Just as sure,” he said, with a] 


meant to be true but sometimes was—‘“ just as 
sure as I’m a goose!” , 
‘Young puppy,” he said, and Tom was 
well-grown fellow of twenty-four. But he 
risen up under the eyes of Pig Grigg f 
years, and we seldom see the growth that ¢ 
on before our eyes. 


The old gentleman had 
fact, never thought of Tom as a man, and h: 
therefore felt toward him as toward an 


nent boy—a false position which had really ex- 
posed him to be outflanked, as he ac tually was 
in the conversation just recited. 
Tom felt the same state of things; 
had long felt it. 


inde¢ 

As he left the store h« l 
to himself, ‘‘Can’t an old man believe any body 
can be less than fifty years of age and more tl 
fifteen ?” 


Thomas Elliott, thus cast loose from the sox 

and financial ties of so many years, roamed med- 
itatively along the bustling sidewalk of South 
Street, gliding with the instinct of the ex) 
rienced New Yorker through knots, tangles, ed- 
dies, whirlpools of hurrying men that would hay 
swamped a countryman, with half-unconscious 
feet turned up Burling Slip, and by Liberty and 
Nassau streets rambled into Wall Street—hav- 
ing no particular business befcre his appoint- 
ment at eleven, when he was to meet his friend; 
intending to hold sweet converse with him, if he 
could; and at any rate to have a good deliberat 
lunch with him at noon, within the gastronomi 
retreat of the William Street Delmonico. ‘This 
friend was one Jaggles, a man of considerable 
vd- 
a friend of 
Tom’s for some time, and already managing 
|'Tom’s small means to the joint profit of both. 
His business, in which Tom was to join, was 
| ‘* General Speculating”—if you know what that 
is. The general speculator must have all his 
money ready at any moment, and some credit; 
must be ready to say Yes instantaneously, and 
No ten times quicker ; must be ready to buy and 
sell any thing in the world except his wife and 
children; and is equally likely, on any given 
day, to be the exulting owner of a cargo of 
| bananas and oranges, a monkey and _ barrel- 
organ, a ‘job lot’’ of gilt-edged Bibles, a pile 
of calicoes *‘ warranted fast colors,” a new pat- 
ent, or of the ordinary commodities of real estate, 
stock, bonds, scrip, or ** good business paper.” 


culture, immense business energy and shrew 
ness, and much good-nature too; 


As Tom, having turned eastward again, pass- 
ed deliberately by that curious silent cu/-de-sac, 
|or ‘*yvermiform process,” known as Jauncey 
| Court, he was met by one in extreme haste, who 
seized him unceremoniously, and whispered, in 
an eager voice, 





‘‘ Step in here a moment !” 
«Ah! Mr. Wickwire,” said Tom, ‘how 
roes it ?” 

But Wickwire—an old fellow in the broking 
line, a frequent coadjutor of Mr. Grigg in spec- 
nlations—was in too much haste to be polite 
He hauled Tom violently within the quiet pre- 


cinet of the Court, and hurriedly whispered in | 


his ear the words, 

‘‘New Orleans is open! They’re past the 
forts!” 

Tom stared. ‘* How do you know?” 

‘¢ Private dispatch through Pobbles at Rich- 
mond, via Baltimore,” replied Wickwire. “ Fully 
reliable! City taken yesterday! Be all over 
town to-morrow~perhaps this afternoon! 
We've just got to-day! See?” 

Thomas Elliott thought he did. This dry 


vld broker, with his score of hasty words, set up | 
a great golden image in the young man’s brain; | 


whose glow, however, to do justice to him, did 
by no means obscure the rosy and more celestial 
light of that other lovelier figure hard by the 


yellow one! And no matter whether or not it | 
would have been more chivalrous to run straight- 


way back and tell Pig Grigg, as old Wickwire 
expected. Business is business. Every man 
for himself! Besides, Master Tom may have 
thought, ‘* If I make it for Lily—” In fact, he 
undoubtedly did. 

3ut all this flashed through his mind in one 
instant. 

“IT do see!” he cried. 
Wickwire!”’ 

And he staid not upon the order of his going, 
but jumped forth out of Jauncey Court as if he 
had been shot out, and sped furiously eastward 
toward the Exchange, leaving old Wickwire to 
find out for himself why Mr. Grigg should fail 
to communicate with him. Past the Exchange 
flew Thomas, short round into Hanover Street, 
and headlong down into a small, dim, dingy, 
comfortless little cellar of an office, where wrote 
like lightning at a dirty desk a high-dried, hun- 
gry-faced man, all steel and whalebone. 

“ Howdo?” he snapped, as Elliott plunged 
in. 

‘* Allright !” replied Tom, as quickly. “ Jag- 
gles, I must have every cent! And there’s an 
immense chance! Honor bright now; if you 
like it goin! Shall it be all on the square be- 
tween us ?” 

Jaggles looked at him a moment, and seemed 
infected with the young man’s enthusiasm. His 
level bushy eyebrows moved a little above his 
keen steel-gray eyes. He smiled, jumped up, 


‘* Big thing, Mr. 


struck his hand into Elliott’s, and with the same | 


intense swift utterance said, 

‘* Allonthesquare! honorbright! how'llyou- 
haveit? Whatis’t!” 

‘In bank—check it all out again. What’s 
the figure ?” 

The speculator looked into his pocket-memo- 
randum, and answered, 

‘* Kightfivetwentythreenaught.” 

That is, $8523—all Elliott was worth. 
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** You'll go 315,000 or $20,000, if worth while, 
| won't you, besides credits ?” asked 'Tom. 
| Jaggles nodded, and Tom continued, 

‘Private news, and sure—New Orleans is 
open |” 

Jaggles stared at Tom; but his stare quickly 
spread into a smile of intense satisfaction. 

“I’m your man, Elliott! The Superior is 
| not chartered. I'll secure her instantly. Flour 

and provisions. She'll carry—never mind; all 
we want to send. We must work like beavers, 
| though. That cargo must be going in there all 
|night. Grigg—?” 

“* Left him this morning,” said Tom. ‘Got 
the news half an hour after.” 

‘* He'll be after us in short order,” said Jag- 
gles. 

‘Let him,” said Tom. 

They briefly conferred upon the character and 
nature of their respective purchases. That 
done, 

‘Jump now, you beggar!” cried Jaggles. 
| “*T’ll see to the steamer. Come here at five.” 

Off they went; and a good deal of a stir they 
made that day among the flour and grocery men. 


They met at five, as per agreement. 

* Allright!” sung out Jaggles. ‘ The bread- 
stuffs are flying into the old Superior as if she had 
arealappetite. Tell youwhat! Betwixt buying 

| one day in advance in the New York market, 
j and selling in that empty New Orleans market, 
| it’s the neatest thing of the season!” 
| ‘*Yes,” said Tom. ‘ And did you by chance 
meet Squire Grigg in your travels ?” 
|  ‘*Some,” answered the slangy speculator. 
| «He has been flying about this burg after the 
| manner of a bee in a tar-bucket.” And Mr. 
Jaggles laughed. ‘‘It’s unfortunate, but my 
charter-party was signed about two minutes be- 
fore he came into the steamer office. He offered 
| me $5000 for my bargain. I was not at leisure 
| to negotiate. He’s got the Sea Dragon, though, 
| he and Wickwire. But she can't finish dis- 
| charging before to-morrow or next day morn- 
ing.” 
| ¢*T met him up by the Corn Exchange,” quoth 
Tom, demurely. ‘‘ He turned sored! I think 
| he can’t have heard from Wickwire until one or 
two o'clock. Says he, ‘ Elliott, I'll pay you for 
using that news against me, you ungrateful ras- 
cal, as sure as I’m a goose!’ I told him I 
should have stepped round with the information, 
but I had not time; and he grew too angry to 
say one other word. Let’s go and get some 
dinner.” 
And they went. 


It was four days later. The news had rung 
all over the North of that terrible glory of fire 
| and blood through which our brave sailors bore 
the old Flag in triumph back to its place over 
| New Orleans; and while it thrilled and palpi- 
| tated in the arteries of New York, the sons of 
| commerce tried with all their might to see the 


white gleam of dollars through the red glare of 
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victory. But Elliott and Jaggles were before 
Grigg and Wickwire, and they of all the rest of 
the crowd of shippers to the new port. With 
triumphant swiftness the barrels and bales and 
boxes trundled down the wharves, and swung 
up over the lofty black sides of the Superior and 
the Sea Dragon, and disappeared in their great 
holds. The labor of day and 
night gangs rapidly filled up the steamers; and 
now the time draws nigh for the Superior’s clear- 
ance to be granted by the scribes of the Custom- 
house, and Jaggles is writing like lightning, as 


dark incessant 


he always does, in his dreary shrine in Hanover 
Street. To him enter Thomas Elliott in a blaze 
of unpleasant excitement, scarce able to keep his 
feet on the floor for temper ; all but dancing 
with disgust. 

“Jag!” he sings out, ‘‘ they’ve detained her 
on suspicion of contraband. Barney says he’s 
sorry; and I believe he is. But he says that, 
under the he has, 
charge cargo. It’s ruin, Jaggles 
out!” 

At Elliott’s first words the speculator sat bolt 
upright and stopped writing. As Tom went on, 
his broad sallow forehead flushed faintly. 
heavy eyebrows gathered doom, his dull eyes 
grew brighter, and he replied, 

‘*T perceive the hand of Joab in this thing. 
Grigg and Wickwire have done that.” Then 
he paused a moment, and added, ‘‘It c 
tainly hurts us; but we can save discharging, 
I think.” 

He hastily explained his plan to Tom. In 
pursuance of it they both went to work like mad- 
men; procured strong indorsements from three 
eminent commanders, who were influential poli- 
ticians, just then in camp near by with their 
brigades, and knew the Collector. They 
procured full lists of each separate purchase for 


li 
Uis- 


she must 


! We're played 


information 


his 


T= 


also 


shipment; and a memorandum of the politics 
Armed 
with this formidable mass of documents, they 
spent parts of a day and a half with good-na- 
tured Collector Barney, and at last sueceeded 
in convincing him how unreasonable 


and business-standing of every seller. 


was the 
accusation that had wrought them so much woe. 
The clearance was granted; and, for various 
reasons, they spent no time in tracing out their 
slanderer. But when the fasts were cast loose, 
and the vast bulk of the S iperior moved slowly 
away from the dock, the Sea Dragon had been 
rushing southward under a full head of steam for 
about thirty hours. i 


going 


Jaggles insisted on 
£E 
out as supercargo, and on leaving Tom as his 


deputy at home. 


It was four weeks and more before Tom heard 
a word about his venture. The letter that Jag- 
gles wrote is too characteristic not to be given in 
full; besides, it contains certain information 
about our story not elsewhere to be found : 
“New Onieans, May 30, 1862. 


‘*My Boy,—Not to confound figures of speech with fig- 
ures of arithmetic, see in the first place the sum-totals of 


the inclosed account-sales, as per which take notice that our , 
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speculation is a grand success. 
est. You get enough. 
‘“*Such larks! as J. Gargery hath it 


I get most; but I'm 


Also ren 

the case of the unprincipled gentleman in the Ps 

it deey 
Iie digged it for his brother; 

But for his sin he tumbled ir 


zged a pit, he digged 


‘*Such, my hearer, 
und Wickwire i he ut I ¢ 
think of their skimming th es 5 
hauled up to the 
Zouaves, secesh, blue I 
Sea Dragons, It can't be I 
ch d and gon But not a bit of it. We 
cargo. And if it hadn't been for that excessiv« 
heartedness of mine, I really don’t know but I sh 
old the goods for their weight in specie. All the 
athering in the money I was saying, W 
of the Sea Dragon? for my kind heart w 
Well, after almost she ca 
izht weather: a 
she ran a ind in one of those 
West Indies somewhere (overhaul y 
und, make a note of), and l 
spot (to which I me 
time, with boiled pea 
One Week! 
am yet, that I want yo 
rigg, and Wickwire too, « 
“ Well, it’ 


you only wait long ¢ 


Gri 
we spied gun-b 
3, all sorts of t 
ible, said I, tl 


n me. a week 


She cai rome heavy 
of all! 

up in the 
nd when f 
tlubrious 

when I have 


s, secundum artem). I w 


all right. vy leer ym 
ugh! Another thing 
other moneys under the clause in the chart« 
keeping the steamer six months, etc. 
come back in her. Yours truly, 
When, a fi lays after the receipt of 
letter, Thomas Eliott 
worthy gentleman rec 
ible stiffness. But 
and Tom had some business proposit 
Besides, it is a fact that if Abijah 
that Tom was 
less uncivil. 


called upon Pig Grigg 
ived him with ¢ 
business is 
ons to mak 
had realiz 
a man he would have been 
It required this squall of disagn 
of their relatior 
had pl 
his value, and his successful speculation had 


ment to clear up the atmosphere 


to each other; and Tom’s absence 
shown him well able to ‘* paddle his own cano 
Neither of them raked up any past offenses, and 
the junior gentleman first exhibited to the senior 
the state of his bank account, and then proposed 
himself to him for a junior partnership. It i 
fact that both interlocutors thought of anoth 
proposition, involving a young lady; but the: 
spoke not of it. Mr. Grigg opened his eyes : 
Tom’s cash account; said he would think of 
the partnership plan; did think of it; 

to it. 

After all, Pig Grigg has a good deal of kind- 
ness in his old pecuniary heart—to a successf 
business man. For he never said one word : 
home about the matters in hand until one nig 


when it was all arranged, he took Tom home, 
hauled him into the parlor, bawling out, with 
pretended gruffness, 

‘‘ Here, mother! here, Lil! here’s that im- 


pertinent Elliott again!” and heartily enjoying 
the prim, cold, sour phiz of his spouse, and th 
blushing perplexity of Lily. So did that mis- 
chievous Tom himself. 

For all that Mrs. Grigg is a capital mother- 
in-law, because Tom keeps her in good order 
when she comes to see Mrs, Lily Elliott. 











GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS. 
& MONG the many faithful and useful, but 
A unrecognized and unhonored servants of 
the public, the reporter for the press is especial- 
ly distinguished. Next to the ubiquitous but 
anonymous policeman, he is at once the best 
and the least known public character of our ac- 
quaintance. Hundreds of thousands of persons 
read his articles in the newspapers, day after 
day, without ever being aware of his existence. 
3eyond a small professional circle he is almost 
wholly unknown; for, unlike most writers, he 
has not the privilege of attaching his name to 
his published productions. Copies of the Acta 
Diurna, those embryo newspapers of Rome spok- 
en of by Seneca and quoted by Tacitus, have 
come down to us containing reports of cases of 
assault, of fires on Mount Ceelius, of brawls at 
the Hog-in-Armor tavern, of arrests for giving 
light weight, of the proceedings in the Senate, 
and of the pleadings at the courts—reports which 
show us that the ancient Romans were really 
men and women, and not such stately oratorical 
burlesques of humanity as some dramatists and 
novelists would have us believe; but the re- 
porters who collected these news items and in- 
dited the Acta Diurna are lost forever in obliv- 
ion. A library at Florence is enriched by sev- 
eral volumes of the Venetian Gazette, the first 
newspaper issued in the world ; but the reporters 
of the Gazette have shared the fate of their Ro- 
man predecessors. A few of the names of those 
English reporters, who, from 1622 until 1826, 
labored devotedly to give the English press ex- 
istence, freedom, respectability, and position 
have been fortunately preserved to us; but the 
majority of them were long since forgotten. A 
single number of the first newspaper printed in 
America, and published at Boston, in 1690, is 
deposited in the State Paper Office at London, 
and our own libraries contain specimens of the 
first paper regularly issued here, called the Bos- 
ton News Letter, and printed, in 1704, by John 
Allan, Pudding Lane; but we have no record 
of the reporters for these early sheets. Obscur- 
ity and oblivion are, therefore, the legitimate in- 
heritance of our modern reporters. With very 
few exceptions they enjoy their inheritance un- 
disturbed. The credit and fame to which they 
are justly entitled are divided between the news- 
papers for which and the editors for whom they 
write. Readers of newspapers remark: ‘* The 
Herald says so-and-so, this morning;” or else: 
** Mr, Greeley has a fine article in to-day’s Trib- 
une.” In the former case, the identity of the 
reporter is completely lost in that of the news- 
paper. In the latter case, the avowed editor is 
presumed to write every article in his journal, 
even though he may be absent in California or 
Europe; just as General Jackson, though dead, 
is supposed by certain rare old Democrats to be 
a candidate at every presidential election. In 
both cases the fact that there is such a person as 
the reporter is practically ignored. He lives to 
give the world the latest news, at the earliest 
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moment, and in his best possible style. He dies 
unknown and unregretted by those for whom he 
has written every day for years: or rather he 
never dies; for a new reporter rises, Phoenix- 
like, from his ashes and continues his unhonored 
labors. He makes other men famous, but is 
himself unnoticed. He is, as Macaulay says, 
the historian of the times; but his own achieve- 
ments are unrecorded. Every one profits by 
his work; but all are ignorant of or do not ap- 
preciate his labors. Like the sun, he is a uni- 
versal, indispensable, but commonly unnoticed 
benefactor. 

The organization of the literary—and, in- 
deed, of every other—department of a first-class 
daily paper, like the Times of London, or the 
Herald, Tribune, or Times of New York, is as 
varied and complex as that of an army. The 
chief editor, who is usually the proprietor or one 
of the proprietors, has the general direction of 
the whole journal and the especial control of the 
editorial columns. The chief editor is rarely 
accessible to the public, and is seldom seen by 
the majority of his subordinates. In England 
his very name is never officially known even to 
the employés of his establishment. One of the 
best reporters of the London Times, while on a 
professional visit to this country, stated that he 
had never seen the chief editor of that paper, and 
addressed all his letters to “The Editor of the 
London Times,” and not to Charles Delane, 
Esq., the chief of the editorial staff. In this 
country, however, no such reserve is attempted, 
and Messrs. Bennett, Greeley, Raymond, and 
others publicly announce themselves as the edi- 
tors and proprietors of their respective journals ; 
although Mr. Raymond has a partner or two in 
the Zimes, and the Tribute is the property of 
an Association. Next in rank to the chief edi- 
tor is the managing or business editor, who re- 
ceives and transacts business with the public; 
opens and reads all letters and communications 
addressed to the paper; decides what is, and 
what is not, to be published; arranges and as- 
signs the daily duties of the reportorial staff; 
carefully revises, corrects, or amends, the proofs 
or manuscripts of all articles intended for pub- 
lication; gives all important reports proper and 
attractive headings; and, in short, embrates in 
his multifarious duties a complete supervision 
of the entire establishment. 

Ranking after the managing editors are the as- 
sistant editors or editorial writers, who write out 
the editorials upon subjects selected, and often 
from notes dictated by the editor-in-chief. The 
assistant editors are generally highly educated 
men and very able writers. The editor, whose 
powerful articles gained for the London Times 
the synonym of ‘* The Thunderer,” was one of 
these assistants, and had to be carefully crammed 
with facts and dates before he could begin writ- 
ing. This done, however, the words, the illus- 
trations, the logic, and the rhetoric were his 
own and unrivaled. The assistant editors are 
not at all responsible for the statements made or 
the opinions expressed in their articles, and are 
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not allowed, therefore, to claim the credit or 
discredit of their authorship. On the London 
Times, if an editorial writer publicly acknowl- 
edges that he has written an editorial he is imme- 
diately discharged. ‘Two of the assistant editors 
have special duties: one being the financial edi- 
tor, with charge of the money articles, and the 
other, the dramatic and musical critic. The 
sub-editors, who are practically the assistants 
of the managing editor, are next in order, and 
comprise the night editor, who receives and ar- 
ranges the latest telegraphic and other reports, 
and has charge of the paper after about eleven 
o'clock p.M.; the news (or scissors) editor, who 
looks over the domestic exchanges, marks im- 
portant articles for the notice of the chief editor, 
and clips all interesting news items either for 
publication or for his carefully -indexed scrap 
books; the foreign news editor, who goes through 
the same routine with the foreign exchanges ; 
the ship-news editor, who collects and arranges 
the marine reports; the military and naval edi- 
tors, who attend to the miscellancous matters of 
their respective departments, and revise all arti- 
cles connected with the army and navy; the 
commercial editor, who writes up the city com- 
mercial and market reports; the city editor, 
who collects city items and is properly the head 
of the reporters’ corps; the translators, who in- 
spect the French, Spanish, German, South Amer- 
ican, and other foreign papers, and translate all 
noticeable articles; and, lastly, the biographical 
editor, who keeps the sketches of the lives of all 
distinguished contemporaries in readiness for in- 
stant use in case an obituary is hastily demand- 
ed, or some new success makes the biography of 
a hero or statesman of interest to the public. 
The remainder of the literary attachés of a 
newspaper are included under the generic name 
of reporters for the press ; but are usually divided 
into foreign, domestic, and special correspond- 
ents and local reporters. The regular foreign 
correspondents are stationed at the capitals of 
foreign countries, and are generally hangers-on 
of the legations, sometimes with, but oftener 
without, an official position. The domestic 
correspondents are regularly appointed to the 
home capitals and larger cities. The Washing- 
ton, Albany, Boston, and Philadelphia corre- 
spondents of the New York papers are examples 
of this class of reporters, as are also the Liver- 
pool and Manchester correspondents of the Lon- 
don journals. Besides these there are occa- 
sional correspondents in every city and town in 
the country, who write when they have any 
thing of interest to transmit, and are paid ac- 
cordingly. The special correspondents are not 
stationary, but are liable to be sent off at any 
timé te any place at an hour's notice. They 
travel with and report the doings of any distin- 
guished personages, as the Prince of Wales, 
President Lincoln, or the Japanese Princes. 
They report important trials in distant courts, or 
describe processions, parades, or remarkable fu- 
nerals in other cities. At present the special 
reporters of the American papers are all at the 
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wars, and are called war correspondents. The 
corps has also been largely but not permanent- 
ly increased, and our leading papers have on 
or more representatives at every important mili- 
tary post, and with every division of our nume) 


ous armies. The reperters with special depart. 


ments rank after the special reporters, and 
the law, the day and night police, the fin 


nre 


are 


and 
the common council reporters, whose titles suf. 
ficiently indicate the work they have to perform. 


Last of all are the local reporters, whose prov- 


ince embraces every thing of interest about the 


city and its suburbs, from a public meeting to a 
dog-fight. Certain of these local reporters are 
detailed for Jersey City, Williamsburg, Brook- 
lyn, ete., when connected with New York pa- 
pers, and are employed as special correspond- 
ents when necessary. Besides all these there 
are the telegraphic correspondents of the Asso- 
ciated Press—an association of seven New York 
papers; the Herald, Tribune, Times, World, 
Journal of Comme ree, Sun, and Express—which 
has its agents in every part of this country and 
Canada in telegraphic communication with New 
York city; and also at St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, Cape Race, and Father Point, where they 
intercept and obtain the latest news from foreign 
steamers. Ifthe reader will take up any of our 
leading journals he can at once trace the labors 
of every one of these species of journalists, from 
the chief editor down to the local reporter. He 
will see the distinction between the telegrams 
from regular or special correspondents and those 
of the Associated Press ; the letters from foreign 
and our national and State capitals; the clip- 
pings of the sub-editors ; the work of the trans- 
| lators and biographers ; the money, commercial, 
market, fire, musical, police, law, local, dra- 
matic, short-hand and common council report ; 
the editorial articles, inspired by the chief and 
written by the assistant editors, and the evident 
marks of the combination and arrangement of 
the managing editor throughout all, and giving 
consistency to all these varied departments. He 
ean thus understand, at once and without diffi- 
culty, the complicated but necessary organiza- 
tion of a daily newspaper, as far as the literary 
department is concerned; and we can assure 
him that the business and mechanical depart- 
ments are equally systematized, and their work 
as thoroughly classified, subdivided, and regu- 
lated. 

A history of the newspaper press and of those 
who originated and established it is not within 
the province of this article. Those interested 
in that subject will find almost all the accessible 
information concerning it in Hunt's ‘‘ Fourth 
Estate: A Contribution to the History of News- 
papers,” or in Andrew’s later, more complete 
and authentic, and better-arranged ‘‘ History 
of the British Press’—books which can be ob- 
tained at any of our public libraries. We pro- 
pose to treat only of the modern reporter for the 
press, who is almost peculiar to England and 
America. In France the editors of newspapers 
are universally regarded as gentlemen, and have 








a better recognized social position than in any 
other country. This arises partly from the fact 
that the French press is a recognized Govern- 
ment organ, and its editors share its official char- 
acter; and partly from the fact that the French 
newspaper writers are not anonymous, but each 
prints his name at the end of his articles, and is 
ready to account for his statements in any man- 
ner the aggrieved person may prefer, from a suit 
at the courts of law to a duel in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The French papers have no reporters 
of any note, however. Their local news is very 
brief, and its publication very much delayed. Just 
as Washington is ignorant of its own doings until 
it reads the New York journals, so Paris general- 
ly receives its first information upon local topics 
from the London papers. Reports of fires, mur- 
ders, robberies, and other interesting items, so 
dear to our reporters, reach the French papers 
through the police authorities, and are published 
whenever and in whatever form the police au- 
thorities choose. The proceedings of the Corps 
Legislatif are furnished to the press by an offi- 
cial Government reporter. The speeches and 
addresses of distinguished orators are printed 
from the manuscripts. In a word, France has 
a rigorous Government censorship of the press, 
and enterprising and original reporters are there- 
fore impossible ; for, during the present war, our 
own experience has demonstrated the fact that 
perfect freedom of the press is absolutely necessa- 
y toaccurate, reliable, and complete reports. In 
other European countries the same state of af- 
fairs exists as in France; although in Russia 
and Germany there are a few excellent news- 
papers and admirable reporters. 

Only in England and America, where the press 
is regarded as the safeguard of liberty, the organ 
of the people, the terror of evil-doers, the praise 
of them that do well, the mirror of the age and 
times, and the familiar history of the country— 
does the newspaper reporter fully develop his pe- 
culiar characteristics. In this country especial- 
ly the reporter is in his element, and displays 
his greatest powers. The differences between an 
English and an American reporter are, in brief, 
the differences between England and America, 
or between the New York Hera/d and the Lon- 
don Times. The English reporters are better 
paid than our reporters, do much less work, and, 
when employed on the leading dailies of London, 
receive pensions when incapacitated for further 
service either by age or by injuries received in 
the discharge of their duties. Our own report- 
ers are generally much younger men than the 
English ; for, as they grow old, they either rise 
to editorial dignities, or relinquish the note-book 
and pencil for more lucrative avocations. The 
English reporters are usually men of more fin- 
ished education and greater literary ability than 
those of the American press. No regular Amer- 
ican reporter ever made such a splendid reputa- 
tion as Russell brought with him to this country, 
or as Woods won by his Crimean letters, his 
description of the Agamemnon in a storm, and 
his report of the Heenan and Sayers prize-fight. 
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This superior literary merit of the English re- 
porters is aided by (and in part accounts for) the 
superior standing and influence of the first-class 
English papers. Most of the best literary men 
of both countries have been newspaper writers ; 
but in America these gentlemen have contributed 
mainly to the editorial or miscellaneous depart- 
ments, while in England such authors as Dick- 
ens and Thackeray have enlisted as reporters, 
and taken their places in the gallery at Parlia- 
ment or their desks at the police courts. The 
consequence is, that in America these talented 
but occasional literary journalists are known and 
receive the credit of their work; in England 
this credit is added to the reputation of the 
newspaper. 

We dwell long upon this literary superiority, 
because in every thing else the English reporters 
are surpassed by the American. Especially is 
this the case in regard to the celerity with which 
news is obtained, transmitted, and published. 
The English reports are well written, but tardy. 
The American reports are often bad specimens 
of composition, but they always place the news 
before the public speedily. The English report- 
ers use the telegraph seldom, and but for very 
brief dispatches. The American reporters al- 
ways employ the telegraph when it is accessible, 
and transmit column after column of reports 
daily. The London Times sent Mr. Woods to 
America, at an enormous expense, to report the 
progress of the Prince of Wales. Mr. Woods's 
reports were nicely written, though often inac- 
curate, but few of them were ever published in 
the Times except as historical records ; for their 
news was regularly anticipated by the telegraphic 
dispatches of the New York papers, which often 
reached England weeks in advance of Woods's 
letters. 

But the reporter for the press not only repre- 
sents the characteristics of the country but also 
those of the newspaper to which he belongs. At 
least three-fourths of the reporters for the New 
York press are Englishmen and Irishmen, and 
yet their reports are very different from those 
which they would write for the London or Dub- 
lin papers. Indeed so marked are the distinet- 
ive peculiarities of different newspapers, and so 
strongly are they reflected in the style and de- 
portment of the employés, that no professional 
journalist would confound a reporter for the 
Herald with a reporter for the Tribune; nor 
could he, in most instances, fail to identify a 
report written for one of these journals, even 
though it should happen by some accident to be 
printed in the other. Thus the reporters of one 
paper are remarkable for audacity, enterprise, 
and independence; those of another paper for 
eccentricity of dress, style, and opinion; those 
of a third paper for their gentlemanly and re- 
served deportment, their industry, and the fair- 
ness of their articles. 

During the Prince of Wales’s visit to this coun- 
try some of the best reporters of the New York 
press were pitted against each other, and a most 
intense, bitter, and often amusing rivalry was 
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maintained. At Niagara Falls an incident oc- 
curred during the Prince’s stay, which illus- 
trates some of the peculiarities of reporters, and 
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could indite them. Reporter the second stalked 
gloomily up and down the office, despairing but 
unconquered. To him the minute-hand of the 


which has been frequently, but never correctly, 
related by the English papers as a proof of Ameri 
can enterprise. The special reporter of a New 
York journal had ordered the telegraph line t 
be kept open, one Sunday evening, when the 
offices were usually closed, and had engaged to 
pay the operators liberally for their extra work. 
Before he had finished telegraphing his usual re- 


clock moved with terrible swiftness. To Pe- 
porter the first the moments seemed shod wit} 
lead. Every item being exhausted, a descr p- 
tion of Niagara Falls, carefully reserved to be 
sent by mail, was handed to the operator and 
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flashed over the line at a cost of six or eight 
cents aword. This done, there was a moment's 
pause. Reporter the first reflected. Reporte 


ports along came the reporter of another New 
York journal, who, having obtained some ex- 
clusive news, and finding the line in fine work- 
ing order, asserted his right to have his dis- 


the second breathed more freely, and even yen- 
tured to smile hopefully and nervously finger 
his detained dispatches. Alas! Reporter th 
first again writes—this time a note to the Roch- 


patches transmitted to New York also. 
porter the first resisted. 
insisted. Reporter the 
telegraph operators, and 


Re-| ester operator: ‘* Which would you prefer to 
Reporter the second | telegraph, a chapter of the Bible or a chapter 
first appealed to the | of Claude Duval the highwayman? ‘These are 
after a great deal of | the only two books I can find in the hotel.” 
| The lightning dashes off with the query and re- 
turns with the answer: ‘‘ It is quite immaterial 
which you send.” The Reporter seizes the Bi- 
ble; transcribes the first chapter of Matthew, 
with all its hard, genealogical names ; 


Niagara and Roches- 
decided that both re- 
ports must be telegraphed. Reporter the sec- 
ond was calmly triumphant and coolly prepared 
Reporter the first attempted to bribe 
the operators, and finding them incorruptible, 


conversation between the 
ter offices, the operators 


his notes. adds this 
tacks portions of the 


twenty-first chapter of Revelation — describing 


to his previous dispatches ; 
began a long and desultory argument over the 
wires in order to kill time and crowd out his 
opponent. Reporter the second thereupon ob- 
tained an interview with the Hon. John 


Lee 


the various precious stones—to the incongruous 
report; hands it all to the operator; sends his 
blessing and an injunction to be careful of the 
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Rose, 


Sis 


the Premier of Canada, who sent down a mes 
sage to the operators that he was or had been 


President, Vice-President, or a Director—he 


really could not tell which—of the Telegraph 
Company, and that by virtue of this authority 
he ordered both dispatches to be telegraphed 


immediately. This order added fuel to the fire 
of indignation which glowed in the bosom of 
Reporter the first. A Canadian official dictate 
to an American reporter? Never! Meanwhile 
the moments slipped hurriedly away, and the 
hour was approaching when it would be useless 
to attempt to send a dispatch to New York in 
time for publication in the morning papers. 
Observing this, Reporter the first suddenly re- 
covered his self-control and referred all the par- 
ties concerned to the standard rule of the Tele- 
graph Company that ‘‘ dispatches must be sent 
in the order in which they were received, and 
that one dispatch must be finished before anoth- 
er could be transmitted.” This rule was ac- 
knowledged to be telegraphic law. Reporter 
the first then claimed priority for his report. 
This point was also conceded. The reporter 
then briefly but eloquently informed the by- 
standers that they might as well go to bed as 
his report could never be concluded while a 
chance of a dispatch reaching New York that 
nightremained to his competitor. Immediate- 
ly he set to work to telegraph against time. His 
original report having been dispatched he jotted 
down every item worth sending, and ransacked 
his brain for any little incident of the Prince’s 
doings which might possibly have been forgotten. 
His pencil flew over the paper like lightning. 
Click—click—click—the operator hurried off 
page after page almost as rapidly as the reporter 


| never published. 


spelling to the Rochester office, and gleefully 
awaits the result with his eyes on the clock 
Before this Scriptural news is fully transmitted 


the hour arrived when no more telegrams could 
Reporter the first retired in glory; 
but although his telegrams reached New York 
safely, the Biblical portions were unfortunately 
Reporter the second tele- 
graphed his news and his indignation the 


ee sent. 


next 
morning, and then good-naturedly acknowledged 
his defeat. 

Until very recently a strong prejudice existed 
against reporters for the press. The early En- 
glish newspaper men endured a martyrdom of 
arrests, fines, and imprisonments before they suc- 
ceeded in forcing the Government to allow them 
to report the proceedings of public bodies. At 
first they were not granted admittance to eitha 
House of Parliament, a noble lord 
that if the proceedings of Parliament were re- 
ported that body would be looked upon as one 
of the most contemptible on the face of the 
earth. Guthrie and Doctor Johnson, the first 
Parliamentary reporters, used to pick up the 
leading ideas of the debates by hearsay, and then 
write out the speeches in their own words for 
The accuracy of 


declaring 


the Gentleman's Magazine. 
these reports may be judged from the fact that 
Doctor Johnson once remarked of them: ‘ You 
may be sure that I took care that the Whig 
dogs should never have the best of the argu- 
ment.”” This mode of reporting Parliament was 
continued for years; but during the greater part 
of the time publishers of newspapers and maga- 
zines were forbidden, under heavy penalties, to 
print the names of the speakers, and therefore 
invented all sorts of classical and fanciful titles 
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by which to describe and distinguish the differ- 
ent members. The introduction of short-hand 
made Doctor Johnson's style of reporting obso- 
lete, and in 1826 reporters were at last permitted 
in Parliament. Still, they were obliged to sit or 
stand with the rest of the unofficial spectators 
of the proceedings, no accommodations what- 
ever being provided for the press. While Pitt 
was Premier all the reporters consulted togeth- 
er, and agreed that, upon a certain day, they 
would omit to notice the Premier's speech. ‘The 
day came ; Pitt delivered a great and important 
oration; the next morning's papers contained 
no record of his remarks. Highly incensed, the 
Premier sent for the editors, and demanded the 
reason of this remarkable omission. The edit- 
ors referred him to the reporters. The report- 
ers represented that they were so crowded and 
inconvenienced, and at such a‘distance from the 
speakers, that it was almost impossible to hear, 
much less to report, the speeches. 
of this novel protest was the order of the Pre- 


mier that benches should be reserved for the re- | 


porters; and afterward a portion of the gallery 
was railed in for them, with a lattice-work in 
front, so that they could see and hear, but be 
unseen by the members. Thus the reporters, 
by a thoroughly British fiction, were present in, 
but not actually in the presence of, Parliament, 
and were therefore allowed to remain in spite 
of the old rule against them. As recently as 
1849 Daniel O’Connell attempted to revive this 
rule, because of a pique against the London 
but the effort signally failed, and usage 
—that chief law of England—now protects the 
reporters in their privileges, which are so essen- 
tial to public welfare. 

In this eountry the attendance of the reporter 
is cordially invited at all meetings of public bo- 
dies, and the best places are uniformly reserved 
for him. When the New York press first be- 


Times ; 


gan publishing reports of the religious anniver- | 


saries in New York city, however, it had to 


contend with the same prejudice as that encoun- | 
tered by the English press, and every possible 


effort was made to exclude the reporters from 
anniversary meetings. Many of our public men 
also objected to the publication, of reports of 


their speeches; some urging that they intended | 


to deliver the same speech over and over again 
in different places, but were prevented by the 


reporters; and others resenting the reports as | 
personal insults, because the too-faithful chron- | 


iclers recorded the speeches just as they were 
spoken, and not as they were intended to be 
uttered, before the bon vivant got the better of 


the orator, and wine transformed wisdom into | 


nonsense, and wit into buffoonery. Both these 
classes’ of objectors have long since disappeared 
—although some public lecturers still request 
that no report shall be made of their discourses 
—and newspaper reports are now so accurate 
that they are introduced into courts of law as 
evidence; and only a short time ago the pro- 
ceedings against a noted Philadelphia politi- 
cian, upon the grave charge of treason, were 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 153.—A a 
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based upon a phonographic report of his speech 
published in a morning journal. 

For a long while, however, the American re- 
porters followed the example of Doctor Johnson, 
and reported no speech which they did not adorn 
or spoil. Daniel Webster complained bitter!) 
of this habit, and frequently demanded that Kis 
speeches should be reported as delivered or not 
atall. Of all reporters, Mr. Henry J. Raymond, 
then connected with the Courier and now the 
chief editor of the New York Times, pleased 
Daniel Webster most. The classical quotations 
in which Webster indulged were always remark- 
ably apropos, and he felt considerable pride in 
having them reported correctly. Mr. Raymond, 
with an equal pride in his profession, never de- 
pended upon his notes or his memory for these 
quotations, but took the trouble of looking them 
out in the books and copying them verbatim et 
In those days it was a great feat to 
report and publish a long speech. Upon one 
occasion, Webster delivered an address at Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Raymond was among the re- 
porters present. Webster concluded his remarks 
but a few moments before the mail closed, and 
the reporters were therefore unable to write out 
their notes for transmission to the New York 
papers before the next day. Mr. Raymond, 
however, being an exceedingly rapid writer, had 
taken down the speech in long hand, with only 
a few simple abbreviations, and observing the 
perplexity of the other reporters, he determined 
to send off his notes as they were, and trust to 
the compositors to decipher them. This plan 
was successful; the Courier received and pub- 
lished the speech in advance of its contemporaries, 
and its reputation for enterprise was measurably 
increased. The first long speech ever telegraphed 
in full was one delivered by Senator Calhoun, 
whose speeches seemed always prepared and in- 
tended for the telegraph. He was, indeed, the 
telegraphic oratot of his day. His sentences were 


literatim, 


brief, compressed, epigrammatic, contained no 
superfluous words, and were so knit and welded 
together that not one could be omitted without 


destroying the entire oration. Nowadays we 
read—or rather we see but do not read—full re- 
| ports by telegraph of all the important speeches 
delivered in Congress; but until 1840 the pro- 
|ceedings of Congress were never regularly re- 
ported for the newspapers, and were but briefly 
referred to in the letters of Washington corre- 
spondents. During 1840 Mr. Bennett, of the 
| Herald, organized a corps of Congressional re- 
| porters for his paper, and the other journals, 
one after another, were gradually adopting the 
same system, when the introduction of tele- 
graphic reports, in 1848, forced them all into 
| the arrangement. The proceedings of Congress 
| are now reported by the Associated Press; but 
|the Herald, Tribune, and other leading papers 
| still maintain their separate Congressional corps. 
| Mr. Sutton, now the chief of the official report- 
lers for the Congressional Globe, was also the 
| chief of the original /lerald corps. One of the 
first instances of telegraphing reports for long 
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distances occurred at the delivery of Clay’s great 
speech, at Lexington, Kentucky. This speech 
was taken down by the Hera/d reporters, ex- 
pressed by relays of horses to Cincinnati, and 
from thence telegraphed to New York. The re- 
port was not ve rbatim, however. The greatest 
reportorial feat of ante-telegraphic journalism 
was performed by Mr. Attree, of the Heradd. 
Daniel Webster delivered a speech one afternoon 
at Patchogue, Long Island, some fifty or sixty 
miles from New York. Mr. Attree went down 
to Patchogue, took full notes of the speech, rode 
the entire distance to New York on relays of 
horses, wrote out his report, and published it 
complete in the next morning's H/era/d. For 
reportorial skill and physical endurance com- 
bined this achievement is unsurpassed. 

The greatest recent reportorial enterprises 
have been the reports of the visit of the Japa- 
nese Princes, of the tour of the Prince of Wales, 
and of the journey of President Lincoln from 
Springfield to Washington. The custom of 
sending reporters to accompany distinguished 
personages was introduced by the. Herald, ir 
1837, when President Van Buren’s -tour 
fully chronicled ; and this was afterward followed 
up by reports of President Polk’s trip through 
the Atlantic States from North Carolina to 
Maine. During this latter affair a most remark- 
able speech was delivered by an army officer, at 
Trenton, New Jersey. Major S » U.B:A,, 
the hero referred to, had been stationed for a 
long time on the Western frontiers, and had 
there acquired, in addition to his natural candor 
and simplicity, the habit of speaking his mind 
freely, regardless of circumstances. ‘The Major 


was 


able sensation among the ladies in the gallery 

I mean, my friends, the ladies of Portland. 
Maine, the handsomest women I ever saw. Gep. 
tlemen, I give you the health of the ladies of 


Portland, Maine!” The excitement, confusi 


and roars of laughter which followed this unex- 
pected conclusion of the Major’s remarks must 
be left to the imagination of the reader. 

Returning to our muttons, we notice t 


hat these 
early trips were reported exclusively 
while in the modern 
played a most conspicuous part. TI rin 

of Wales was met at St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
by a Hera/d reporter, and a full account of his 
arrival and the attendant festivities was immedi- 
ately telegraphed to New York. The reporters 
of the other papers awaited the Prince at 
fax, and from the time of his arrival there until] 


vy letter, 
instances the 


Hali- 


he left the continent at Portland, he was always 
accompanied by representatives of the New York 
press. The 7ribune reports were chiefly by mail, 
and those of the Hera/d and Times by both mail 
The Herald reports especially 
were unrivaled specimens of telegraphic corre- 


Every incident of travel, ev 


and telegraph. 


spondence. ) 
speech delivered, every feature of the scenery, 
the decorations and details of every ball, recep- 
tion, and levee were telegraphed regardless of 
The other papers, however, kept up a 
generous and well-sustained rivalry, and pub- 


expense. 


lished voluminous telegrams and letters daily, 
during the three months of the Prince’s visit. 
It would be impossible for us to refer at present 
to any of the numerous instances of individual 
enterprise during this trip; but when the cost, 


duration, extent, and completeness of the labors 


PT anee 


was one of President Polk’s suite, and had par- 
ticipated in all the festivities of the tour. For 
some reason or other the ladies of Portland, 


of the reporters during this tour are considered, 
certainly the report of the Prince’s visit must be 
admitted as unequaled in the history of the press. 
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Maine, had eclipsed all the other ladies of all 
the other cities in the estimation of the honest 
Major, whether because their white dresses were 
whiter, their gay ribbons gayer, and their bright 
eyes brighter than those of the other damsels, 
could never be satisfactorily determined. Ar- 
rived at Trenton, the Presidential party pro- 
ceeded in procession to the State House, and sat 
down to a bountiful repast, the ladies looking 
upon the diners from the galleries around the 
hall. Dinner over, toasts and speeches were in 
order, and at last Major S was called upon 
to respond to the ever-welcome and standard 
benison, ‘The ladies, God bless them!” The 
Major would rather have faced a flaming battery 
than made a speech, but in the presence of his 
Commander-in-Chief he considered it his duty 
to comply. ‘‘Gentlemen and ladies,” said he, 
looking around the table and up at the galleries, 
‘**T have felt since I've been on this trip as if I 
had been drawn through two long lines of beau- 
tifulwomen. [Applause.] I never had an idea 
that there were so many angels in this wicked 
world. [Applause.] But I think the women 
of one city are more beautiful than any of the 
rest, and I wonder that justice has never been 
done tothem. [Applause, and a decidedly agree- 


The Japanese Princes were met at Panama, and 
accompanied through the country and back to 
China by New York reporters. One of the /er- 
ald corps journeyed to Kansas with Secretary 
Seward, reporting all his speeches in brief by 
telegraph. Another Herald reporter rode across 
the plains to San Francisco in the first stage 
dispatched by the Overland Route. The jour- 
ney of President Lincoln from Springfield to the 
national capital, with all the incidents, proces- 
sions, and speeches, was reported for and regu- 
larly telegraphed to New York papers. In a 
few years more, if designs now nearly perfected 
can be practically carried out, the leading jour- 
nals of this country will altogether discard the 
mails and the expresses, and receive all their 
news, foreign and domestic, by telegraph alone. 
Then will a new era of journalism dawn upon 
the world. The line of direct communication 
just completed between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and the numerous overland and subma- 
rine telegraphs in progress, or in contemplation 
throughout the Old World, are but means to this 
end. The trans-oceanic telegraph wil! follow 
soon. The first Atlantic cable was an experiment; 
the next will be a success. This age has not 
completed, but has only just begun its miracles. 
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We have by no means exhausted the subject 
of this article; but we have space left for only a 
mere mention of the connection of the reporters 
f the press with the present war. The New 
York Herald initiated the present style of war 

porting during the campaign in Mexico. The 
London Times’ famous report of the battle of 
Waterloo, received in advance of the Govern- 
ment dispatches, was but intelligence of the re- 
sult of the battle and not a description of the 
combat. Our newspapers frequently rivaled this 
feat during the Mexican war, and, only a few 
months ago, the telegrams via New York informed 
the President and the War Department of the bat- 
tle at Shiloh a day before the receipt of the Gov- 
ernment reports. The news from Mexico, dur- 
ing Taylor and Scott's campaign, was conveyed 
by boat across the Gulf from Vera Cruz to New 
Orleans ; from thence by mail to Mobile; thence 
by horse express to Montgomery, Alabama; 
thence by mail to Wilmington, Delaware ; and 
thence by telegraph to the Hera/d office at New 
York. The whole journey by this route occu- 
pied about eight or ten days, and the news thus 
transmitted was received two days in advance 
of that by the through mail from New Orleans. 
The Herald had its regular correspondents with 
the armies in Mexico, and for some time main- 
tained this costly line of communication exclu- 
sively; but the other papers afterward shared 
the expense and the news. The London papers 
had reporters at the Crimea during the war with 
Russia, but no paper ventured to send more than 
one representative. Several of the American 
journals had correspondents in the Crimea also ; 
during the Italian war the New York Times 
had. two reporters with the French army, and 
established its reputation for enterprise by its 
admirable accounts of the great battles of that 
campaign. 

All former war reports, however, are insig- 
nificant when compared with those published by 
the New York papers during this rebellion. The 
Associated Press does most of the telegraphic 
reporting; but all of our leading journals have 
correspondents with every division of the army 
and navy, East, West, and South. These re- 
porters share the perils of the fight, and the 
fatigues and hardships of the march, the biv- 
ouac, or the voyage, with our soldiers and sea- 
men. Most of them have had numerous hair- 
breadth escapes, and know by experience the 
dangers of the imminent, deadly breach. Many 
of them have entered the army and navy, and 
have shown that they can handle the sword as 
well as the more powerful pen; and quite a 
number of military and naval officers have re- 
signed their positions and joined the reportorial 
corps. To these war correspondents the public 
is most deeply indebted. They describe every 
battle; faithfully chronicle every skirmish, scout, 
and giege ; report the incidents of every march 
and camp; send on the names of the killed, 
wounded, and missing; draw and forward reli- 
able maps of the scenes of conflict ; and, in short, 
fully inform the people of every chance and mis- 
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chance, hap and mishap, fortune and misfor- 
tune, success and defeat, during the war. In 
spite of the restrictions of the Government cen- 
sor, their criticism is generally free and just, and 
has done much good by exposing abuses and 
ridding the service of incompetent or corrupt 
officers. Their praise of skill, courage, and good 
conduct has rewarded many a hero unnoticed in 
official reports, encouraged the brave, stimulated 
the indifferent, inspired the discouraged, and 
brought tears of joyful pride to many a mother’s 
eye and many a father’s. ‘hose who have hus- 
bands, sons, brothers, relatives, or friends at 
the wars—and who of us has not ?—can not be 
too grateful to the press correspondents who lift 
the cloud of painful uncertainty from every battle- 
field, and reveal to them their loved ones glori- 
ously safe or gloriously dead, wounded, or in 
prison. Besides their published reports these 
correspondents regularly supply their chief edi- 
tors with facts, which prudence or the censor- 
ship withholds from the public, but upon which 
are based important editorial predictions of fu- 
ture events or censures of past or present errors. 
Thus the war reporters are writing the history 
of this war as it occurs, and supplying the mate- 
rials for intelligent commentary and criticism 
upon contemporaneous events. Their useful- 
ness can not be overestimated, nor can any 
praise be too great for their deserts. 


JUMPING JACK’S DAUGHTER. 
I, 

T was the morning of a bright cloudless day 

in June, and the soft fresh air was full of 
song and perfume, when Fanny Berrian, a fair 
and delicate girl of sixteen years, the only daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Francis Berrian, the clergyman 
of Chester, was returning from her morning 
walk, and as she passed the head of Brier Lane, 
it looked so cool, and green, and shady, that a 
sudden whim prompted her to turn into it. 

Brier Lane was, as its name would indicate, 
rather a lonely and unfrequented road ; the only 
dwelling it could boast being a large and sub- 
stantial, but rather dilapidated, old stone farm- 
house which stood some distance back from the 
street, and was nearly hidden by a high fence 
and the tall neglected trees which surrounded 
it. The old house had been so long without a 
tenant that common report in the village said 
that it was haunted, although by whom or by 
what seemed rather an unsettled question, even 
among the most zealous propagandists of the re- 
port; but Fanny Berrian was no believer in 
ghosts, at least not in broad daylight, and she 
tripped merrily along the almost untrodden path- 
way without fear or misgiving. 

But as Fanny reached the fence which sepa- 
rated what had once been a garden from the 
roadside, a loud, shrill ‘* whoop,” something 
between a bird-call and an Indian war-whoop, 
startled her; she looked round but saw no 
one; a loud burst of laughter succeeded, and 
then a merry young voice called out, ‘* Hullo!” 
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but still Fanny failed to discover the speak- 
er. 

“Hullo, I say; look up!” cried the voice, | 
and looking up, Fanny saw a young girl, appar- | 
ently some years younger than herself, standing 
perfectly erect, without any visible means of 
support, upon the horizontal branch of a tree far 
above her head. She was a girl of slight, grace- 
ful figure, with oval face, and delicate, finely- 
cut features; her dark olive complexion, clear 
and brilliant, being relieved by heavy braids of 
glossy dark hair, a small scarlet mouth, and 
eyes and teeth which glittered like cut steel. 
‘* Hullo, I say!” she repeated again, with a fa- 
miliar nod, when she saw she had gained Fan- 
ny’s attention. 

** Are you speaking to me?” asked Fanny, in 
some surprise at the unusual style of the ad- 
dress. 

‘*To be sure Iam—who else? I want to see 
you; hold on a minute, can’t you? I'll come 
down,” and suiting the action to the word, she 
began to descend; skipping from bough to bough, 
and swinging herself from branch to branch in 
sailor fashion, hand over hand, in what seemed, 
in the eyes of gentle, quiet Fanny a frightful 
temerity (reckless and fool-hardy in itself, anc 
wholly unbefitting a young lady), lowering her- 
self thus, rapidly, to the fence, where she alight- 
ed, roosting upon the top rail, where she balanced 
herself in a sitting attitude so decidedly bird- 
like that Fanny felt as if her feet must have 
been claws to make her to maintain her strange 
position. 

** Well!’ she said, when she had settled her- 
self—‘*‘ How de do?—you're Fanny Minister, 
ain’t you?” 

**] am the minister’s daughter Fanny, if that 
is what you mean;” said Fanny, who could not 
help laughing. 

**Oh well, all right—that’s it; means the 
same, I suppose, or pretty near it.” 

“And what did you want of me?” asked 
Fanny. 

‘Well, I thought I'd like to be acquainted 
with you.” 

**Qh!” said Fanny, rather doubtful on her 
part of the eligibility of such a singular ac- 
quaintance. 

‘* Well, yes! I don’t know any body round 
here; it’s a dismal, dull hole, and I thought I 
should like to know you; I met you once down 
at the store, and I took a fancy to you then.” 

**[ do not remember meeting you,” said 
Fanny. 

‘* Well, maybe not; I don’t suppose you do. 
I don’t know as you saw me; I rather guess you 
didn’t; but I saw you: don’t you know that 
day when that little Irish gal came in and 
tripped on the step and fell, and broke her milk 
jug, and cut her arm and cried? Oh my soul 
and body, how she did howl! Why, don’t you 
remember that ?” 

‘** Yes,” said Fanny, ‘I do remember that.” 

‘* Well, I was there, if you didn’t see me. 
You picked her up, and bought her another 


pitcher, and comforted her up, and told her 
you'd go home with her; and I thought it was 
real kind in you, for she was a hateful, dirty 
little thing—just as dirty as a little pig. ] 
couldn’t have touched her, but I liked it in you: 
and I thought—if you didn’t mind—I'd like ¢ 
be friends with you.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Fanny, smiling at this 
frankly proffered friendship. ‘* But I should 
like to know something about you. You for- 
get I do not even know your name.” 

‘* Well, that’s easy told, and it won't be a 
long job either—it’s Beatrice.” 

‘* Beatrice! that’s a pretty name—Beatri 
what?” 

‘* Well, I guess there ain't any more of it; if 
there is, I never heard of it.” 

‘*But what is the name of your parents?” 
asked Fanny. 

‘* Haven't got any.’ 

‘What, neither father nor mother ?” 

‘“‘Neither! I guess my mother died when ] 


was born, and I don’t know any thing about my 


father; s’pose I had one once, because it’s cus- 
tomary, I believe ; but I don’t know whatever 
became of him. I s’pose he’s dead, long ago 
He must be, or he’d have come to light befor 
now, wouldn’t he ?” 

** And don’t you even know his name ?” 

No! I suppose my grandmother does, but 
if she does she won’t tell me; but she always 
says he was a ‘foreign Jumping Jack,’ so I 
guess he was a dancing master: but I never 
heard so.” 

** Poor child!” said Fanny, compassionately. 
Poor child, indeed!” repeated the young 
girl, sadly. 


“TI guess you'd say so if you knew 
all; for that ain’t the worst of it, I can tell you." 

‘*¢ And do you live here, Beatrice ?” 

**Yes; I live here,” said the girl, her ex- 
pressive features wrinkling up as she spoke wit! 
a look of ineffable disgust; ‘‘ain’t it a jolly 
place? As cheerful as a rat hole, only not 
quite so sociable.” 

** And who do you live with?” asked Fanny, 
taking no notice of the expressive look, though 
she could not fail to observe it. 

‘Oh! with my grandmother—Grandmother 
Gray—but not ‘ without tooth or tongue,’ as th 
old song used to say. I wish to the Lord she 
was; but she has got both, and awful long ones 
too, I tell you; and don’t she know how to use 
‘em? ’specially the latter.” 

‘* Beatrice! Beatrice!” said the gentle listen- 
er, who was shocked at this irreverence for an 
older person; ‘‘who are you speaking of? 
Not your own grandmother !” 

‘“Yes I am,” said the girl, bitterly; ‘‘and 
good enough for her: I hate her!” 

‘¢ Hate your grandmother? Oh! Beatrice, I’m 
afraid you are not a good girl then.” 

‘‘Yes Iam too; but I guess you don’t know. 
Maybe if you had a grandmother you'd hate hei 
too.” 

‘*No, indeed, I should not,” said Fanny, her 
soft eyes filling with tears as she spoke; ‘I'm 





cure I shouldn't; I did have a grandmother 
once, and I loved her dearly, dearly; but she is 
dead.” 

“Well, mine ain't,” said Beatrice; ‘‘I wish 
she was, that’s all; I’d like to change with you; 
ome, how ll you swap? My grandmother is 
always sick, and says she’s gging to die, but I 
wuess there’s no hopes of it—I’ve heard it too 
often. I only wish she would.” 

“Qh, don’t say so,” said Fanny. ‘‘It’s 
wicked, I’m sure it is; and you will be sorry 
enough when she is dead and gone.” 

‘Not a bit of it; don’t you believe any such 
nonsense; I'll be a deal better off.” 

“You silly child! why, what would you do?” 

“Po? I'd know what to do quick enough. 
ld leave this horrid, lonely old place and go 
back to New York. I'd go now; I'd run away 
only I haven’t got a cent, and I couldn’t walk 
there. you know; and I suppose if I did go off 
she’d come after me like vengeance and scold 
like sixty. Don’t you suppose she would ?” 

“Go to New York?” repeated Fanny, to 
whose rustic ears that city had always sounded 
like a mighty Babel. ‘* Why, you poor child! 
what would you do in New York? have you any 
friends there ?”’ 

“No,” said Beatrice, slightly shifting her 
rather trying position on the fence; ‘‘I haven't 
got any friends there or any where else that I 
know of.” 

‘“Then what would become of you in New 
York—what would you do?” . 

“Oh! I guess 'd know what to do fast 
enough. Did you ever go to the circus?” 

‘*No,” said Fanny, smiling; ‘‘ never!” 

“Well, I did once, and it’s just heavenly !” 

** And how came you to go to such a place ?” 
asked Fanny. 

** Such a place; indeed! You don’t know any 
thing about it; if you never went there, how 
could you? and you're the more to be pitied, for 
its splendid! Well, grandmother she was sick 
(sicker than usual, I mean), and poor Janey she 
had her hands full tending her, for she’s a real 
dragon when she’s sick, I can tell you, and wears 
Janey off her legs tending her ; Janey says some- 
times she guesses she'll have to get a tinker to 
patch up her patience for her, for she says it’s 
‘most worn to rags! And so, while Janey was 
busy, I ran down to Mr. Smith's the grocer’s (it 
was when we lived in New York), and he and 
his children were all going, and he said he’d 
take me with ’em, he was a real good sort of a 
man and kind, and so I went, but when grand- 


mother found it out wasn’t she mad? But she) 


couldn't take it away from me then, you know ; 
and if I didn’t have a splendid time I don’t 
know! Didn’t you ever go to a circus—never, 
any one?” 

Fanny shook her head. 

“Oh, what a pity! And you never saw Zam- 
perlinda? Qh, that’s too bad! Well, I must 
tell you about her. In the first place, you see, 
she’s the most beautiful creature, Zamperlinda 
is, that you ever laid your eyes on. She is not 
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much bigger than you (well, maybe a little 
taller), and she is jest as white as a lily, and 
her cheeks as red as roses! Yes, and she had 
her hair done up full of flowers and feathers, 
and beautiful shining things hanging down be- 
hind; and oh! she had such beautiful little wings, 
just like a butterfly, shining like silver. I won- 
der did they grow there, really, truly; do you 
suppose they did?” 

“Oh! no; I guess not,” said Fanny, laugh- 
ing. 

**Oh! well, no; they couldn't, conld they? 
Pshaw! no, I don’t suppose they did, but they 
looked jest as natural as natural could be! 
And then her dress—oh! I must tell you about 
that, it was so splendid! beautiful white lacy- 
looking stuff, all ruffles, and covered with little 
shiny things, just for all the world like dew. 
Why, it was just delightful to look at her. And 
she sung, but I didn’t think much of her singing; 
to tell the truth that was rather squeaky. But 
then she danced—oh, so splendidly! see here— 
she did this way.” 

And springing from her roosting-place on the 
fence into the street Beatrice performed an ex- 
aggerated pirouette, which, though exceedingly 
graceful and artistic, and well-calculated to 
‘*bring down the house” on the boards of a 
circus, was so remarkably out of keeping with 
the present time, place, and audience that meek 
little Fanny looked at her in shuddering horror. 

**Oh! don’t, don’t, don’t, Beatrice—for mercy 
sake don’t do so,” she said, imploringly ; ‘‘ and 
right out in the street too. Oh, Beatrice, only 
think—what if somebody should come by and 
see you?” 

““ Well, and what if they should ?” said Bea- 
trice, stopping suddenly in the midst of her swift 
gyrations, and standing poised on the tips of her 
toes, in true ballet style, while a look of sublime 
contempt for Fanny’s unappreciative ignorance 
passed across her handsome features. ‘* What 
if they should? See me? I expect folks to see 
me—I want them to see me—I hope they will 
come, hundreds and thousands, from miles and 
miles to see me when I'm at the circus, just as 
they did Zamperlinda. And you must come 
very often, Fanny; I'll give you a free ticket 
any time.” 

““Thank you,” said Fanny, not so much 
elated by this prospective generosity as she 
should have been. ‘‘ But, Beatrice, what do 
you mean by when you are atthe circus? Sure- 
ly your grandmother will never let you go onto 
the stage!” 

‘Just as if I should ask her,” said Beatrice, 


| twirling round on her toes again; ‘‘I’m not 


such a fool as to expect she would. But if she 
ever should die, and she must some time or 


| other, you know, won't I go in less than no 
|time? Oh, it must be such a gay, easy life, all 


light, and flowers, and music, and dancing! 
Why, I have been practicing for it ever since 


|that night. Zamperlinda had a great wreath 


of roses, as big as a cart-wheel, hanging up, and 
she stood up on the back of a horse and rode 
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round full gallop; and every time she came to 

the ring of flowers she’d jump right through and 

come down on the horse’s back again just as | 
nice! I can’t quite come it. I got a great 

hoop and put it up in the barn, and I hadn’t any | 
horse, you know, but I just run round full speed, 

and when I come to the hoop I'd try to jump 

through; well, sometimes I did, and sometimes 

I missed. But then you see petticoats are so 

in the way; I guess if I had a short light dress | 
like Zamperlinda’s I could get to do it first-rate ! | 
And then she walked on the tight-rope, but 
that’s easy enough; I got Jim to put me upa 
rope and cut me a balance-pole, and I could do 
that tip-top in less than no time—that’s nothing! 
But grandmother found it out, and it was all my 
own fault too; I forgot (great goose as I was!) to 
wipe the chalk off my shoes, and so she told Jim | 
to lock the barn-door and keep it locked just to 
keep me out; spiteful, wasn’t it? sut where 
there’s a will there’s a way; and it’s ten times 
more fun to climb into the barn-window than it 
was to march in at the door; so I worked ber | 
that time, didn’t I?” 

** Beatrice,” said Fanny, “you said your grand- 
mother was sick; is she very sick?” 

** Well, I don’t know. Yes, I guess so.’ 

** And does she have the doctor ?” 

‘Oh! no; she never does.” 

**But does she keep her room?” inquired | 
Fanny. 

‘* Keep her room? why, she’s kept her bed for | 
a week or more.” 

‘* And have any of the neighbors been in to 
see her?” 

** Well, no; not lately. They did come when 
we first lived here; but grandmother wouldn't 
see them, nor ask them to come again; so no- 
body comes now, and I shouldn’t think they 
would.” : 

**Do you think she would like to see my 
father if he should call ?” 

**T don’t know, I’m sure. 
be just as the whim took her.” 

“Well, you know he is the minister here, 
and as she is a stranger and sick, I will ask him | 
to call upon her.” 

**Do, do,” said Beatrice, clapping her hands 
in glee; *‘that will be prime. You ask him to 
call and talk brimstone at her, will you? I 
guess it will do her good.” 

**Oh! Beatrice, I am ashamed of you; how 
can you talk so of the only friend you have in | 
the world? You ought to love her.” | 

‘She isn’t my friend,” said Beatrice, passion- | 
ately: ‘* Janey is my friend; I do love her, for | 
she is kind to me.” 

| 


’ 


I expect it would 


| 


** And who is Janey ?” asked Fanny. 

“Well, she’s the woman that does for us; 
she washes, and cooks, and makes the beds, and | 
tends grandmother, and is good to me. Dear, 
old Janey! she’s just as good as pie. Oh! if it 
wasn’t for her I think I'd just hang myself. 
No, I don’t know as I would either; for I don’t 
suppose it would be very pleasant, and I can use | 
a rope to better purpose. But I wouldn’t stay 


' ‘ *) 
mother Grty and the strange, wild, but inter- 


| of our privilege of ubiquity and invisibility, a1 


| surviving child of a gay and fashionable pair, 


| wholly upon the surface of things, floating upon 


| near. 
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here another day; I would go and complain to 
the overseers, and get them to put me into th 
work-house. I’m sure it would be lively and 
sociable there, compared to this old rat hole!” 

‘“* Why, I think it’s a rather pretty place,” said 
Fanny, looking round. ‘At least, I think jr 
might be.” . 

**Do you? I should have liked to have had 
you try it last winter. Why the horrid snoy 
was over the gate, banked up for six weeks, and 
grandmother wouldn't let Jim dig a path. Oh, 
my soul and body! if you could hear the win 
dows shake, and the old blinds rattle, and th 
rats and mice tramping round, squeaking and 
fighting, I guess you'd think it was rayth 
pretty!” | 

‘* Well,” said Fanny, ‘‘I must go now, if my 
father is willing I will come again and see you.’ 

“Do, oh! do,” said Beatrice, with an earn- 
‘* And let it be soon, that’s a dear.” 

**Oh yes, if I can. So good-by, Beatrice.” 

‘* Well, good-by, Fanny; and be sure you 
come again very soon.”” And the two y u 
girls separated; but when Fanny had near 
reached the end of the lane, a loud ** Ship-a/ 
made her turn round, and she saw Beatrice kiss- 
ing her hand to her from the very top of a cherry- 
tree. 

Parting from her strange little companion, 
Fanny Berrian hastened homeward, impatient t 
relate to her father the adventure of the morni 
and ask his sympathy and interest for Gra 











est kiss. 




















esting little girlk But we will avail oursely 
hasten on to precede her and give the read 
some knowledge of the home and the father t 
whom her steps are tending. 


Il. 
The Reverend Francis Berrian was the onl) 


whose career through life had been neither vi- 
cious nor unlawful, but simply selfish, worldly- 
minded, and superficial. GooJ-tempered and 
amiable where self-love did not interfere, living 


the current of events and rocked by the tide, 
they had swept along with no more of purpose « 
intention than the drift-wood which floats by 
the shore. Living wholly in the Present, gain- 
ing no experience from the Past, forming no 
plans for the Future, 

“What Nature made them for, or God designed, 

They never knew, and never sought to find.” 

Francis, the only one of their many children 
who struggled through the perils of childhood, 
was a bright, loving, and handsome boy; and 
was, of course, as near to his parents’ hearts as 
any thing had ever been, but that was not very 
Having no plans and purposes for them 
selves, it was not be wondered at that they form- 
ed none for him. Responsib*tities they always 
shook off; and thus the character and acquire- 
ments of the boy were, as far at least as they were 
concerned, the mere matters of chance. They 









































clothed and fed him, and sent him to school— 
because all boys are clothed and fed and schooled. 
And when the boy, who really had some taste 
for study, grew older, and expressed a wish to 
go to college, they did not object—other boys 
went to college; why shouldn’t he? But they 
never asked themselves or him for what purpose 
he was acquiring an education. 

So Francis Berrian, going to college simply 
because other boys went, naturally did as other 
bovs did, and committed those boyish indiscre- 
tions which seem such gallant exploits to young 
men, and such ridiculous folly to older ones; 
and for one of these—thoughtless in the act, but 
graver in its consequences—he was rusticated, 
and sent into the family of a country clergyman, 
to bide his three months’ disgrace and exile. 

Here his destiny met him in the form of the 
parson’s daughter—a fair, fragile, girl, with soft 
blue eyes, willowy curls, and a character of 
much insipid sweetness. Francis, of course, 
fell madly in love, and of course it was recipro- 
cated, and a hasty engagement formed. The 
young man could not be expected to look for- 
ward to consequences; he had never been taught 
to do so; it was not the habit of his family. 
The news was transmitted to his parents, who 
were, to say the least, not pleased. They wrote 
a letter of disapproval and remonstrance ; and it 
had all the effect which might have been expect- 
ed. The young couple were married at once, to 
put a stop to all interference ; and Francis made 
choice of his father-in-law’s profession, and set- 
tled down to study under him. 

He was a young man of fair talents, and a 
clever student; and when his mental powers 
were turned to one point, and no longer suffered 
to fritter themselves away over all sciences and 
all pursuits, he made rapid progress, and by the 
time his studies were over a good parish was 
awaiting him. 

But long before that time came he had be- 
come aware of the grand mistake he had made, 
and saw too plainly the utter desolation of his 
“land of promise.” ‘The grave nature of his 
studies had matured and elevated his mind; his 
growing knowledge of human nature had re- 
vealed to him his own sad folly; and he saw 
clearly that, like too many men of his profes- 
sion, he had married too early in life—before he 
understood the requirements of his own nature. 
His poor Mary was gentle and loving; but she 
was weak and inefficient physically and mental- 
ly. She had no sort of faculty, and no energy; 
and a great amount of both are requisite in the 
wife of a country clergyman, who is never a 
sinecurist. She always had a young baby, a 
sore mouth, a weak back, and poor help; and 
surely one half of that dreary catalogue might be 
sufficient to make up the sum of female infelici- 
ty! What wonder was it if the light faded from 
her eyes, the gloss dropped from her hair, the 
smile fled from her lips, and the sweetness de- 
parted, leaving only the insipidity behind? She 
was never ungentle; but she became nervous, 
exacting, and querulous. To her husband’s 
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honor be it said, that though his own eyes were 
opened he never opened hers—never pointed 
out to her the mistake they had made. He bore 
bravely and in silence the lot he had so unwise- 
ly incurred. He soothed and sympathized, pitied 
and aided, and took upon himself the cares to 
which she was unequal; he made a nursery of 
his study, and turned from his writing-table to 
answer household demands, and lived on in pa- 
tient discomfort. Fortunately poverty was not 
added to his other burdens; he was a fine writer 
and an eloquent preacher, and had a wealthy 
and appreciative parish. But few of those who 
listened to his earnest and forcible sermons, rich 
in thought and polished in diction, guessed that 
they were elaborated while he sat in a darkened 
chamber, soothing the irritability of his sickly 
wife, or paced the night away, with weary steps, 
beneath the burden of a teething baby. 

But this could not last forever. Poor Mary 
lingered, on until she had neither soul nor body 
enough to live any longer, and then the attenu- 
ated thread of life broke, and Mr. Berrian was 
left a widower with one daughter and two little 
boys. Three children! —the usual number. 
We have sometimes been led to wonder why it 
is that widowers are commonly left with three 
children! Is there any philosophical explana- 
tion of this remarkable fact in natural history ? 
We know of none; but we could count up, of 
our own personal acquaintance, scores of wid- 
owers left with the inevitable three. 

Mrs. Berrian had now been dead about four 
years, and affairs were a little more comfortable. 
Not that there was any more order in the house, 
but things had got into a dead-lock of disorder ; 
and that was rather better than when poor Mary’s 
spasmodic and inetfectual attempts at reforma- 
tion had riled the whole household into chaos, 
which usually subsided without producing any 
good results. 

Upon the day in which we have chosen to in- 
troduce him to the reader Mr. Berrian was sit- 
ting in a large chamber which, though not ex- 
clusively study, bedchamber, or sitting - room, 
partook of the characteristics of all three; the 
room was at the back of the house, the windows 
overlooking the yard, from which the dull flap 
of a wet sheet or table-cloth hanging on the 
lines, and the chatter of two women over their 
wash-tubs, came distinctly to his ear, and told 
him it was washing-day. To be sure it was 
Wednesday; and ‘ Job's birth-day” is usually 
held to fall due on Monday; but the family at 
the Parsonage had long been independent of 
system, and their washes rarely began before 
the middle of the weck, or ended before Satur- 
day night. 

Mr. Berrian, a handsome man, of forty, pos- 
sibly, with pale, intellectual features, and a slight 
scholarly stoop in his tall person, was sitting at 
a writing-table, which, from the number of its 
quaint, twisted legs, would no doubt have set up 
a claim to have ‘‘ come over in the Mayflower” 
—that wonderfully capacious little vessel, which 
seems, like Noah’s ark, to have breught to the 
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shores of the New World a specimen of all that 
there was in the old one. ‘This table was heaped 
with a mass of incongruous things—books, pa- 
pers, boots and shoes, children’s toys, hats, caps, 
gloves, and shaving things; the extinguished 
candle of the night before, bending like the tow- 
er of Pisa under the weight of the extinguisher; 
a cup and saucer, with the cold remains of some 
unhappy-looking coffee; and a bowl of paste 
with a kitchen spoon in it—very iron-rusty round 
the spoon and very blue-mouldy cn the top. 

The minister himseif was robed in a dressing- 
gown which had once been handsome; but it 
had seen long, hard service; it was faded, and 
stained, and out at the elbows; and from its 
many rents the white wool of the wadding had 
protruded, and suggested the idea that the shep- 
herd had sheared his flock rather extensively. 
Still, under and notwithstanding these absurd 
disadvantages, the Rev. Francis Berrian looked 
what he was—a gentleman and a scholar. 

He was busily writing at a rickety old porta- 
ble desk, so crowded with sermons that its hinges 
had given way to the rush of knowledge, after a 
vain attempt to retain all committed to its keep- 
ing; and sermons, new and old, finished and 
unfinished, were bulging and tumbling from its 
folds, while a dire accumulation of ink and dust 
spoke negligence in the past and hopelessness 
in the future of any attempt at cleaning. 

Still the worthy man, so long used to all this 
discomfort as not to know how uncomfortable 
he was, wrote on. He had encountered and 
successfully demolished some knotty theological 
difficulty, and he was trying to find fitting words 
to convey to other minds the light which opened 
so clearly to his own. Half a dozen times had 
his retirement been invaded. The cook had 
flashed in, like a fiery comet, to tell him the 
potatoes were out; he had been called down to 
hold a consultation with the butcher; Eddie had 
brought him a cut finger for surgical aid; the 
grocer’s bill had been thrust between his paper 
and his eyes ; the washer-woman made a demand 
for starch; and two parishioners had called upon 
church matters. Meekly had Mr. Berrian met 


these various demands upon his time and pa- | 


tience, although each time he left his writing he 
felt that 
“his brain let slip 
The chain of pearls which he just had strung.” 

And now Fanny flung open the door, and, toss- 
ing her hat on to the half-made bed, advanced 
with eager steps and a ‘* Well, papa!” upon her 
lips. 

But Mr. Berrian raised his left hand slightly 
in warning deprecation, and continued to write 
on, while a pleasant smile hovered about the 
quiet mouth; and Fanny, who was well used to 
his ways, stood waiting his leisure in loving pa- 
tience, thoughtlessly amusing herself by picking 
the horse-hair out of the rents in the old easy- 
chair in which her father sat. 

A few moments’ silence; and then, when the 
fugitive thought was caught and secured, Mr. 
Berrian flung down the pen, and turned to his 
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daughter with a pleasant ‘*‘ Now, then, my d 
ling !”” 


ars 
And Fanny, seating herself on the arm 
of his chair, began her little narrative. 

‘* Well, papa, I went to Mrs. Adams's, and 
she was very much obliged to you indeed; and 
John is better; and she thinks he won't have a 
fever, after all. And Mrs. Jones says we can 
have the butter; but you must send for it. And 
I met Mary Symms, and she wants to see you 
—something about the pulpit-cushion, I don’t 
know what. And Mrs. Briggs says if you will 
let her have the buttons and twist to-day she 
can finish Eddie’s suit by to-morrow night. 
And Judge Williams sent you this book; there's 
something in it he thought you'd like to read— 
here, this is it, where he turned down the leaf. 
Oh! and I got you two letters from the post- 
office; but please, papa, don’t read them now, 
I’ve got something to tell you. And Mrs. James 
Carv called me in to say if it makes no odds to 
you she don’t want the baby christened next 
Sunday, because it’s got the rash. And oh! 
papa, don’t you know that old stone house in 
Brier Lane? Did you know any body lived 
there, and had lived there for a year nearly? 
No? There, I thought not! Well, there does; 
and it is a Mrs. Gray and her grand-daughter— 
such a queer, funny little girl! 
mother is very sick, papa; and I told her (th 
little girl, I mean) that I’d ask you to call and 
see them.” And here Fanny related the little 
adventure of the morning, concluding with, 
‘* Won't you go and see them, papa? The lit- 
tle girl seemed so lonely; and she is so pretty 
and so droll—will you go?” 

‘*Certainly, my dear; I will go this after- 
noon, when I take my walk. I did not 
that house was occupied. I seldom go through 
Brier Lane.” 

**Oh! thank you, papa; and may I go with 
you ?” 

‘*T think not, my dear; as you saw the little 
girl only this morning it does not seem neces- 
sary; and from what you tell me the young lady 
is not all one could choose as a companion, I 
am afraid.” 

‘* Well, no, papa, I don’t suppose she is; but 
she is so pretty and so interesting I want to see 


And her grand- 


know 


| her again.” 


True to his word, the afternoon saw Mr. Ber- 
rian on his way to Brier Lane. As he entered 
the neglected little front yard the utter desola- 
tion and forlornness of the place would have 
been evident to almost any one else; but the 


| good pastor was too much used to discomfort 


and neglect at home to notice them. He only 
thought, as the gate swinging open on a broken 
hinge pinched his fingers, that perhaps it would 
be better not to shut it at all. 

Walking up the green, untrimmed pathway, 
something touched his arm, and turning, he 
found Beatrice by his side. Fanny's descrip- 
tion of her rather remarkable person had been 
too accurate to admit of a doubt as to who his 
companion was; but the child’s whole manner 
was so subdued and gentle, her bearing so quiet 
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aud self-possessed, that he felt Fanny must have 
exaggerated the morning's interview. 

“If you please, Sir,” she said, in low, sweet 
tones, but with a hurried tremble in her breath, 
‘are you Fanny minister's father?” 

“6 Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Berrian, “‘ I am the 
minister; and it was my daughter Fanny who 
was here this morning.” 

“ And you've come to see my grandmother ?” 

‘Yes, if she would like to see me.” 

‘* Did Fanny tell you I wanted you to come ?” 

‘‘Yes, I understood her to say so. Do you 
think your grandmother will be able to see me 
this afternoon ?” 

‘I don’t know, Sir; I hope so; but if she 
should, please not to say I asked you to come— 
please don’t; grandmother might be angry with 
me.” 

‘*Oh no, my child,” said Mr. Berrian, kind- 
ly; *‘1 will be very careful, do not fear.” 

* «Thank you, Sir; that’s all.” And even as 
it seemed to Mr. Berrian while she was speak- 
ing, she had disappeared. 

The minister’s summons at the door was an- 
swered by a neat-looking woman, middle-aged, 
short, stout, and cheery-looking in face and 
manner. 

‘‘Is Mrs. Gray well enough to see me ?” ask- 
ed the gentleman. 

“T guess not, Sir,” was the ready answer. 
‘She's ill in bed and does not see any one, un- 
she added, with an inquiring look, ‘‘ your 
business is very important.” 

“Qh no,” said Mr. Berrian; ‘I only called 
from a wish to be of use. I am the clergyman 
of this place, and hearing to-day she was here, 
ill, and a stranger, I called to see if I could do 
any thing for her. Had you not better take up 
my name and say [ am here to offer my services 
in any way?” 

“Oh yes, Sir, I will if you wish; but I doubt 
if she will see you. Who shall I say ?” 

“Say, if you please, that Mr. Francis Ber- 
rian, the minister of this place, has just heard 
of her illness, and has called to ask if he can be 
of service to her in any way.” 

But the woman didn’t move. Slowly ejacu- 
lating the words, ‘‘For the pity’s sake!” she 
stood gazing at him, with open mouth and wide 
eyes, as if incapable of motion. 

‘*Had you not better take up my name to 
Mrs, Gray ?” mildly suggested the parson. 

‘*My soul and body! goodness gracious!” 
said the woman, still earnestly regarding him. 
‘* Well, and if that don’t beat all! I do de- 
clare!) Who—who did you say?” 

**The Reverend Francis Berrian.” 

“Well there—I want to know—I never! 
Why, Francis Berrian! My soul and body! 
Don’t you know me ?” 

**No!” said Mr. Berrian, regarding her more 
attentively, ‘‘I do not think I do; there is some- 
thing familiar in your face, too, but I can not 
recali your name. When, and where, did I ever 
meet you ?” 

** Sakes alive! Why, Francis Berrian! don’t 
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you remember Jane Mathews, who lived with 
your pa and ma, when you was a boy, and 
tended you in that typhus fever you had?” 

‘* Jane Mathews? Yes, indeed! to be sure I 
do; I've thought of you many and many a time; 
I wonder I did not know you,” said Mr. Berrian, 
warmly returning her cordial shake of the hand. 
** But that was a good while ago, Jane!” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Mathews, ‘‘it’s nigh upon 
thirty years, I guess. But you do look kind’er 
nat'ral after all. You see, I kep’ a looking and 
a looking at you, and I sez to myself, How much 
he does look like somebody or cther! and, sure 
enough, it was yourse/f you looked like. Why, 
I declare! now I look at you, knowing it’s 
you. Why, you look jest as nat’ral as all out- 
doors !” 

‘And I think you look very natural too, 
Jane; considering how many years have gone 
by.” 

‘*Me? oh laws yes; I look jest as nat'ral as 
a nat’ral fool, don't 1? I always did. But do 
walk in. And so you're the Minister here. I 
declare and vow, if I’d have knowed it, I'd have 
contrived to come and hear you preach just for 
the fun of it! My soul! Why, Master Frank 
(there, excuse me, I couldn't help it, calling 
you so, for it’s as good as a dinner to see you), 
do you remember that day you drank up all the 
tamerine water at once, and Dr. White, how 
he scolded me for it?” 

‘*Oh no! I do not remember about the tam- 
arinds, Jane; but I do remember how kind and 
patient you were, and how you used to sing to 
me ‘Young Johnny the Miller’ and ‘The sun 
sets at night, and the stars shun the day.’” 

‘*So I did, so I did; I declare I had forgot 
all about them old songs. I must try to come 
down to your house I guess, and see all your 
folks, and have a good talk, all about old times, 
only I don't know how to get away from here, 
really.” 

‘* Why, is Mrs. Gray so very ill?” 

** Well, I guess she'll never be any better; 
that’s my opinion ; and I guess it’s hers.” 

‘* What does the Doctor say of her case ?” 

**Don't have any—never does—won't! I wish 
to the mercy she would, for I feel awful oneasy 
to be here, with only a dying woman and a little 
gal; it ain’t what I hired for. But she won't 
send for any body else, and I hain’t the heart to 
go off, and leave her with ony poor little Bea- 
trice, poor child!” 

‘¢ What sort of a girl is this littie Beatrice ?” 

‘* As good a gal as ever lived if folks ony knew 
how to treat her right. But her grandmother 
don’t ; she’s always grabbing at her, and hector- 
ing her; the poor thing leads the life of a toad 
under a harrow. I believe she and her grand- 
mother hate each other.” 

‘*This is very terrible, Jane. 
cause of it?” 

‘Well, it’s easy enough to see why Beatie 
hates her; she'd be an angel if she didn’t; for 
she never gives her a pleasant word or kind 
look.” 


What is the 
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‘But what is the reason? Does Beatrice 
provoke her in any way ?” 

‘“Not a bit! She never gives her a saucy an- 
swer; I wonder she don’t sometimes. I don't 
see how she can stand it; but she keeps out of 
her way as much as she can, and is cutting round 
outdoors most of the time, poor little soul! You 
see, Sir, as near as I can make it out, Beatrice’s 
mother was Mrs. Gray’s only child, and married 
against her will; and so she was mad with the 
man for marrying her daughter, and mad with 
her daughter for being married, and maddest of 
all with poor Beatie, for being born; jest as if 
it was her fault, poor little soul! I dare say she 
didn’t want to be born more’n the rest of us. I 
didn’t want to be born; you didn’t want to be 
born; folks don’t have their choice in that mat- 
ter as ever I heard of; and I'm sure if Beatie 
had known what a more’n dog’s life she was com- 
ing to, she’d never have undertook it. But there! 
I’m keeping you standing listening to my gab- 
ble. You jest sit down, won't you, and I'll see 
if the old lady will see you? I doubt if she will 
though.” 

In a few moments Mrs. Mathews returned, in 
evident surprise, to say Mrs. Gray would see 
Mr. Berrian; and following her up stairs the 
Pastor entered a large chamber, scrupulously 
neat indeed, but bare and desolate looking. It 
was not the mere want of comfort which struck 
the visitor; that would scarcely have been felt 
by him—he was used to that. It was the utter 
cheerlessness, the sense of gloom and desolation 
which seemed to haunt the very air, and crept 
round him, and enveloped him like a fog—and 
that he was not used to. His home, ever full 
of sunshine, and the glad voices of happy, loving 
children, was always cheerful, if disorderly. 

He found Mrs. Gray—a tall, gaunt, stern-feat- 
ured woman, with wildly-flashing, hollow eyes, 
and sallow complexion—-sitting erect and stiff in 
bed; a dark blanket-shawl being put over her 
head and pinned closely beneath the chin, like 
a hood, from whence its ample folds fell around 
her, enveloping her whole person, except the 
bony and emaciated hands which were clasped 
about her knees. 

There was something so repellent and forbid- 
ding in the whole air and aspect of the woman 
that for one moment Mr. Berrian almost regret- 
ted his intrusion. But stepping quietly to the 
bedside, he briefly informed her he had recently 
learned that Brier Lane had an occupant, and 
hearing of her illness, he had called to offer 
his services. Mrs. Gray’s replies were curt and 
almost repulsive at first, but Mr. Berrian was a 
true gentleman and aChristian. His naturally 
kind heart, and his knowledge of the weaknesses 
and infirmities of human nature, had given him 
tact, and in his frequent visits among the sick 
and suffering he had gained a useful experience. 
He asked about her health, and learned she was 
the victim of a cureless disease, rapidly gaining 
upon her. He expressed interest and sympathy, 
and his gentle manner and soothing words had 
an influence beyond his expectations. It is 
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often the case that reserved persons, when they 


do cast aside their reserve and become conf{j- 
dential at all, are more open and communica. 
tive than those of a more genial character; and 
Mrs. Gray, long unused to the language of kind- 
ness, and who had for months past held com- 
munication with no being but her attendant a) 
unloved grandchild, could not resist his persua- 
sive voice and gentle manner. Gradually and 
imperceptibly to herself, led on rather by h 
own deep need of human sympathy than by an} 
inquiries on his part, she told him the histor 
of her life. ; 
She told him of her motherless and neglect 
childhood; of the disappointment of her early 
and unhappy marriage; of her husband's alien- 
ation and unkindness; of his heartless deser- 
tion, when her only child was 


i 


six months old; 
how her heart had then become bound up in her 
child, her idol, her all; how beautiful her Alice 
was, how lovely, how loving, and how good; 
how she had determined to save her from sor- 
rows like her own; and remembering her own 
sad, unloved childhood, she had lavished every 
endearment upon her child, gratifying every 
wish, denying her nothing; that she had de- 
cided Alice should never marry, to be, like her, 
the slave of a tyrant husband; and how ft 
years they had lived thus, mother and child, all 
in all to each other; and then (and here t! 
trembling, husky voice, grew fierce and high 

a hateful foreigner, ‘‘an Italian Jumping Jack” 
—she used the very word little Beatrice had re- 
peated—stole her child’s heart away from her. 
How she had wept, and prayed, and counseled, 
and warned, and threatened Alice, in vain; and 
how, when she refused to listen to their mad 
folly, Alice fled from her, ‘‘and left her for the 
stranger ;*’ and then how, in the rage of her 
great grief, she had spurned her child and cursed 
her son-in-law. 

And then she told him that a year after this 
ill-omened marriage Alice’s husband was called 
home by his mother’s death ; and when Beatrice 
was born, during his absence, Alice had sent to 
ask her mother to come to her, and she in her 
indignant scorn had refused her. And then, 
when she heard of Alice’s danger, her mother’s 
heart gave way, and she went—alas! too late! 
too late! Alice had only lived to see her child 
baptized into the faith of its father, and had 
named it Beatrice for his mother. ‘ And 
then,” she said, ‘* I was mad—mad with remorse 
and rage. I determined to pay back to him the 
bitter wrong he had done to me: he had stolen 
my child; I would steal his. A poor exchange, 
his miserable, wailing baby, for my beautiful 
and loving girl! I collected together all I was 
worth ; I took the child and fled, and hid my- 
self, my wrongs, and my revenge, in the heart 
of a great city. But whatthen? I had bereft 
him of his child—that was something. But what 
had I gained? His child bore no look of my 
lost Alice. She was all father; and the hated 
resemblance was a daily curse to me.” 

Then she said that, not knowing if the man 
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she so hated was in this country or not, she had 
feared that Beatrice, who was fast outgrowing 
her control, might, from her resemblance to her 
father and her Italian name, be discovered by 
some of her father’s friends; and she had re- 
moved to the country, to keep her still in retire- 
ment. But her own life was failing fast—she 
wanted some legal adviser; could Mr. Berrian 
recommend some one to her ? 

This Mr. Berrian readily promised ; and then, 
feeling her time was indeed short, he spoke to 
her, kindly but plainly, pointing out to her the 
deep sin of her life, and urging upon her repent- 
ance and reparation, so far as it was now in her 
power to effect. Then he asked if there was any 
thing against the character of Beatrice’s father ? 

Mrs. Gray paused a while before replying to 
this question. She had so hated the man—so 
long regarded him as an enemy—that it was 
hard to bear a fair testimony in regard to him. 

sut though blinded by passion she was truthful, 
and acknowledged it was jealous love for her 
child which had prejudiced her so much against 
him. 

After a long and earnest conversation, in 
which Mr. Berrian had the satisfaction of find- 
ing her feelings much less vehement than at 
first, he rose to leave her, promising to call the 
next day. 

‘But you have not told me yet the name of 
little Beatrice’s father,” he said, as he bade her 


good-by; ‘‘ have you any objection to my know- 
ing it?” 

‘Only that I hate to speak it,” she said. 
“Tt has not passed my lips for years. His name 
was Orsini; he called himself a Count, but all 
foreigners do that, I believe—don’t they ?” 


**Count Orsini! What! Not Count Leo- 
pold Orsini?” said Mr. Berrian. 

‘*Yes; that is what he called himself.” 

“Ts it possible? Why, I knew him well. 
He was my early friend and class-mate, and a 
better man or a truer gentleman I never knew! 
Is it possible that Beatrice is my old friend's 
child? But I have made you a long call, and I 
fear a fatiguing one. Good-by; I will call again, 
if you would like to see me; and I will send a 
lawyer to you to-morrow.” 


Ill. 

For nearly two weeks Mr. Berrian and Fanny 
were almost daily visitors at Brier Lane, where, 
by Mr. Berrian’s active kindness, a good nurse 
and physician were now in attendance, and the 
worthy clergyman had the deep satisfaction of 
knowing that under his gentle ministrations, as 
Mrs. Gray’s life ebbed away, the fierce vindic- 
tive rancor of her resentment subsided. She 
even, at his request, allowed him to write a let- 
ter to the once hated Orsini, to be given to him 
after her death, in which she asked and accord- 
ed forgiveness for their mutual wrong-doing; 
for no argument of her friendly adviser could 
convince her he had not wronged her as much 
in marrying her child as she had him in kid- 
napping his. But, though stubbornly obtuse 


vivo 
upon this one point, she was penitent and re- 
signed, and Mr. Berrian felt that the close of 
her life was far more peaceful and more hopeful 
than could have been expected from the first in- 
terview. 

When the last sad scene was over Mr. Ber- 
rian found she had left a will, giving all the 
little property she had to Beatrice, and naming 
him as executor and guardian; and he took her 
at once to his own house till her father should 
be found and summoned. Thither Jane Math- 
ews accompanied her, as she expressed a wish 
to be near Beatrice until she found her father. 
‘* For though she’s a real good child,” she said, 
“‘and don't mean the least mite of harm, yet 
she has queer ways, and ain't a bit like other 
gals. And Id like to hang round till her fa- 
ther comes; and I guess I can contrive to make 
myself useful in your family. I can ’most al- 
ways work my passage, in one way or another, 
while I've got my ten fingers.” 

And useful, indeed, Mrs. Mathews did make 
herself in the minister’s disorderly house; al- 
ways cheerful and pleasant-tempered, her quiet 
energy was daily spent in bringing order out of 
confusion, and neatness out of topsy-turvyness. 

Beatrice, under her training, had already ac- 
quired habits of neatness which would last her 
a lifetime. And poor, motherless Fanny only 
needed example and stimulus to make her a 
clever little housekeeper; while, in return, her 
quiet, gentle ways were fast subduing the hoy- 
denish rudeness of Beatrice. Day by day, with- 
out annoyance or encroachment, the house be- 
gan to wear a new aspect; and while Jane stood 
between the master and his servants and trades- 
people, she saved him from the wastefulness of 
the one and the peculations of the others, and 
frugal, but orderly, well-served meals took the 
place of coarse profusion. At last the ambition 
of the zealous and affectionate reformer reached 
even to the person of the minister himself (and 
not before it was needed). 

‘* Fanny, dear,” she said, one day, as he came 
from his room equipped for his walk, and look- 
ing even more forlorn and shabby than usual— 
‘** Fanny, dear, you ain’t going to let your pa go 


| down the street such a figure as he is, be you?” 


‘* Figure!” said Fanny, looking up in con- 
sternation, with partial eyes which could see 
nothing wrong in the father she loved and ven- 
erated. 

‘* Figure !’’ said the impulsive Beatrice, jump- 
ing up. ‘*Why, Janey! what do you mean? 
I’m sure he’s the handsomest man in town, and 
the best.” 

‘* What is the matter with me, Jane?” said 
the amused parson, turning from the admiring 
girls to the friendly critic. ‘‘ What is amiss?” 

‘* Well, excuse me, Sir, but you do look like 
the very old Scrantum, begging your pardon! 
Why, your coat is all dusty, and it’s real thread- 
bare all round the collar and cuffs; and it’s lost 
two buttons, and one button-hole is all tore out 
—see here! And who under the canopy ever 
saw a Christian minister in low-cut shoes and 
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blue yarn stockings before? I’m sure I never 
did in all my days. And I don’t really think, 
Sir, you’ve shaved to-day, or yesterday either, 
have you ?” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Berrian, rubbing his chin, 
“*Thaven’t. It is some trouble to have the wa- 
ter brought up, and I don’t shave every day.” 

‘** Trouble!” said Mrs. Mathews; ‘‘no it ain’t; 
no trouble in the world; not a mite of'trouble. 
I'll see to that. But really I wonder how your 
people have any respect for you if you go among 
them looking so. Why, your collar looks as 
though you'd slept in it. Fanny, dear, hain't 
your pa got a better suit ?” 

““Oh yes,” said Mr. Berrian, ‘‘I have; but 
I thought this would do.” 

‘*Do to work in the garden with, but not to 
walk out in. Fanny, dear, you jest git out his 
best suit, and I'll brush ’um. I guess he can 
afford to dress like a gentleman, your pa can. 
And here, Beatie, your fingers can go like : 
steam-engine, you jest sew up the rips in these 
old black gloves, won't you? Now, Mr. Ber- 
rian, if you'll step up stairs I'll bring up the wa- 
ter, and you jest shave, and spruce up a bit, 
while Joe brushes your shoes. 
hain’t he got any black stockings ? 
him out a pair, won't you?” 

When Mrs. Mathews took up the water she 
stopped to lay out fresh linen, and such an array 
of ragged, buttonless garments rarely graced the 
domestic museum of any man, bachelor or ben- 
edict. 


And Fanny, 
You jest get 


** My soul and body !” soliloquized the zealous 


little woman as she shook them out one after 
another, and laid them aside in a hopeless state 
of raggedness. ‘‘ Why goodness o’ man! it’s 
enough to make a body's hair stand on end to 
see such a set of raggified ruins! I wonder how 
he ever got into’um. There ain't one fit for a 
chimney-sweeper to put on. I guess he had to 
turn the corner sudden when he see the ragman 
coming. I declare a sewing-machine that would 
run itself and find its own thread wouldn't more’n 
meet the wants of this family !” 

But thinking this, she only said: ‘I guess 
you want some new shirts, Mr. Berrian; if 
you'll give me the money I'll go to the store and 
get the linen, and I and these gals can make you 
a set jest as well as not while I’m here; and I'll 
bet they'll wear as long agen as these boughten 
store things.” 

By the time Mr. Berrian, shaved, combed, and 
brushed, and in his better suit, came down from 
his chamber, Jane handed him a pair of nicely- 
polished shoes ‘‘There!” she said; ‘*them 
look something like! Why, they was as red as 
acopper. Now, Fanny, get him a clean hand- 
kerchief. Lord, child! not a red one, for the 
pity’s sake! Do get a white one, dear!” 

‘*He hasn’t got any others,” said Fanny, 
laughing; ‘‘ he never has.” 

“Why, Fanny Berrian! you don’t mean to 
say your pa takes one of them red silk things to 
church with him, and lays it on the pulpit cush- 
ions close to the Holy Bible, do you?” 
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‘*T guess he does,” said Fanny. 

““Why, is it very wicked, Jane 
amused object of her cares. 

‘* Well, I should think so, Sir,” said Jane, 
gravely. ‘* Warn’t the old Levites in the Bible 
times forbid to serve in the Temple without clean 
white linen? You ought to know best; but I 
should think you might be as nice as one of them 
old Jews any how !” 

** It would seem so,” said the minister, meek. 
ly, although he could not help smiling at the 
quaint authority. 

‘Fanny dear, you jest run and get him one 
of your handkerchiefs jest for to-day, won't you ? 
I suppose you don’t carry red ones, though I don't 
know as it would be a bit worse if you did! And 
if you please, Sir, I'll get you a dozen when I 
get the linen.” 

‘* Very well, Jane, get just what you think 
best, and thank you, too; only don’t make quite 
a beau of me in my old age.” 

‘*Oh, don’t he look a picture!” cried Bea- 
trice, impulsively, as the really handsome par- 
son, in trim attire and much improved by his 
careful toilet, walked forth almost like a new 
creation. ‘‘Is not he a beauty, and the best 
man in the world too! Oh, Fanny! if you'll 
sell me half your right in him Ill give you all 
my grandmother has left, and think I’d made a 
blessed good bargain too. Oh, if my new father 
would only be like him I wouldn’t say a word 
against him.” 

‘*Say a word against him!” said Mrs. Math- 
ews; ‘‘I should think not, indeed! Why, 
Beatie, most girls would be wild with delight to 
find a father.” 

‘Well, I am not,” said Beatrice, frankly. 
‘*T suppose it is because I am not used to hav- 
ing fathers, and it comes awkward to me; and 
it is rather hard on me—now you must both al- 
low that—just as I have got rid of my grand- 
mother.” 

‘* Beatrice, Beatrice!” 


9” 
? 


asked the 


said Fanny, reproach- 


fully. 


‘* Well, I know, I did not mean to, Fanny. 
I won't. I mean just as I thought I was going 
to be my own mistress, and have my own way, 
and do what I choose, and be just as happy as a 
duck in a mud-puddle, I am told I’ve got this 
unnecessary father knocking about the world 
somewhere ; and of course he'll come and put a 
stop to every thing. Now what need is there 
of my having a father at this late day? I did 
without so long I guess I could worry through 
alone. And then, when he does come, what a 
fussy time that will be! I sha’n’t know what 
to say or do. I shall appear like a fool, I know 
I shall. I’ve tried half a dozen times to make 
up a speech, andI can’t. What mustIsay? 1 
can't get beyond ‘Oh, my beloved father !’—and 
that's a fib!” 

‘Nonsense, child!” said Mrs. Mathews. 
‘Don't bother your silly little head in that 
way. He won't want a speech from you, I'll 
bet.” 

‘* But what must I say and do? Do tell me!” 
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“Don't say or do nothing. Wait and see 
what he says and does. He is the one to say 
and do, not you.” 

“Well, now,” said Beatrice, ‘‘is he? There’s 
some sense in that. Janey, you are a darling; 
you always come to my relief. I never thought 
of that before; it’s quite an idea. And so he is 
to be the chief actor then, is he? I thought it 
must be me. Heigh-ho! I do wish it was over, 
it makes me fidgety.” 

At this moment Mr. Berrian re-entered the 
room, and behind him came, with hasty steps, a 
tall, dignified, handsome man. 

‘‘ Beatrice, my dear child, your father!’’ he 
said. 

Taken wholly by surprise, poor Beatrice clung, 
blushing and trembling, to Fanny, with her dark, 
gazelle-like eyes fixed with a beseeching gaze 
upon the advancing stranger with an air like 
that of a startled fawn, half fear half confidence, 
and the rich color mantling her cheeks. Never 
had she looked more beautiful. But as he si- 
lently opened his arms to her Nature asserted 
her claim. The intended speech was forgotten ; 
not even ‘*Oh, my beloved father!” came from 
the trembling red lips, as, springing forward, she 
was clasped to the heart of the parent who had 
so long and so vainly sought for his lost child. 

‘There, now; you see I was right after all,” 
said Mrs. Mathews, confidentially to Fanny, 
half an hour afterward. ‘‘ You see tliere wasn’t 


no need of speechifying, and I knowed there 


wouldn’t be. Laws, no! words ain't nothing 
at sich times. There wasn’t a word spoke be- 
tween ‘um; and I'll wage they are both just as 
well satisfied as if each of ‘uin had delivered a 
Fourth of July oration at the other.” 





THE RAREY METHOD. 
L 

MONG the many attentive spectators of 

Mr. Rarey’s performances none was more 
conspicuous than Mrs. Moody. Indeed, she 
looked and listened with so rapt an interest that 
you might have supposed her about to try in 
person the business of horse-taming, and bent 
on acquiring the secret. ‘The truth was, how- 
ever, that she had a very unmanageable partner 
to deal with at home; and during the accounts 
of Cruiser’s former viciousness, of the way in 
which he had defied all laws of stable and sad- 
dle, bitten and trampled his grooms, and ren- 
dered himself a terror to all who had to do with 
him, she drew certain parallels in her own mind. 
This fiendish courser now walked about the 
stage docile as a kitten; he obeyed each look 
and tone of the master-spirit without resistance 
or delay. Might not the treatment which had 
answered so well in the one case prove efficacious 
also in the other? She must bend all her pow- 
ers to the task, and find out how to do it. 


pressed themselves on her mind as needful to 
success, and these were Firmness and Gentleness. 
Firmness—-that part was easy enough; any 
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| ** bother.” 


| with long periods of coolness. 


|mained determinedly at home. 
As the result of her attention two things im- | 
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woman bent on having her own way would find 
no difficulty there. But Gentleness—persever- 
ing gentleness—there was the trial! How cou/d 
you be gentle when some one else was a perfect 
bear? Her spirit rose at the very thought. Yet 
Cruiser had formerly trampled, bitten, and torn, 
and gentleness had brought him down and kept 
him down. Well, it was worth trying. She 
would make the attemp*, at any rate. 

Some fifteen years before Sophia Jenkins had 
become Mrs. Moody. She was then a lively, 
rather pretty girl, with a quick temper and a 
kind heart, easily ruffled, speedily reconciled. 
Mr. Moody’s character, on the contrary, was 
considerably in accordance with his name. He 
dwelt a long time on any real or fancied injury, 
adding to its heinousness by the continued med- 
itation, so that the thing which was a slight on 
Tuesday grew into a positive insult by Tuesday 
week. Sophia was generous to a fault. Mr. 
Moody prudent almost to the verge of parsimony. 
She delighted in sociability—a friend to spend 
the day, company to tea, callers of an evening, 
an occasional party or ball. Mr. Moody's idea 
of comfort was a good fire, dressmg-gown and 
slippers, the newspaper and nobody around to 
He saw people enough all day down 
town. What he wanted at home was rest and 
quiet—to be let alone, and Mt obliged to think 
of entertaining any body. 

Neither had married quite in ignorance of the 
other’s faults, though, seen through the enchant- 
ed medium of love, they had doubtless looked 
much less formidable than the prosaic daylight 
of wedded life revealed them. Mr. Moody prom- 
ised himself that he should readily overlook So- 
phia’s occasional petulance in consideration of 


her numerous excellent qualities; she felt cer- 


tdin that she should control her temper and give 


| him no cause to harbor resentment against her. 


She flattered herself that she should grow very 
domestic in order to please him; he intended to 
make great sacrifices in the way of accompany- 
ing her into society. Through the honey-moon 
and a few weeks later this pleasant state of af- 
fairs continued. But one morning Sophia awoke 
with a headache, and was cross; Mr. Moody 
was indisposed to patience, and responded harsh- 
ly. Sophia’s temper rose; her husband grew 
surly; and that worst of storms, the first quar- 
rel,came on. Of course there was a great deal 
of subsequent repentance and seif-accusation, 
ending with a tender reconcilement; but the 
ice once broken it was not long before the sec- 
ond quarrel ensued. Repentance this time was 
slower and less thorough; and it came to pass 
that after a series of disagreements the after- 
piece of reconciliation was entirely omitted. 
Harsh reproaches and cutting retorts alternated 
Sophia went 
more and more into society; her husband re- 
Her extrava- 
gance grew intolerable, said Mr. Moody. His 
parsimony was really despicable, thought So- 
phia. The children, which at intervals appear- 
ed upon the scene, did not tend to attach or rec- 
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oncile their parents. Ambitious for herself, the 
mother became doubly so for them, while their 
father felt acutely the increasing drain upon his 
purse. At the date of which we write open 
quarrels were few, or conducted in discreet Cau- 
dle seclusion, to avoid scandal with the children; 
but there was a spirit of settled hostility—de- 
termined aggression on the wife’s part, just as 
obstinate resistance on the husband's. 

Meanwhile Mr. Moody’s business flourished, 
and all to which he put his hand prospered 
mightily. His wife was well aware of the fact, 
and it stimulated her ambition. What had she 
done to deserve of fate that it should bury her 
on the east side of the town, when half her ac- 
quaintances could date their notes from the most 
select localities? True, the house was spacious 
and comfortable, not very far from Broadway, 
either, and in a most respectable neighborhood ; 
still it was east, and Mrs. Moody felt a high-bred 
scorn of the slightest taint of Orientalism. Why 
should she be doomed to wear away life in a 
dwelling of brick, and only three stories at that, 
while Semantha White was perked up in a 
brown-stone mansion with every modern im- 
provement? All the world knew who Henry 
White was; he began with nothing, and they 
lived, goodness knows how long, in that little 
house in Amity S@eet. As for Semantha, why 
her people were really quite poor, kept only one 
servant, and Semantha used to help with the 
baking and fine ironing. Sophia had often been 
sorry for her, when they were girls together, for 
being at such disadvantage in the way of dress 
and living. And now look at them! Madison 
Avenue and no end of horses and carriages and 
servants in livery. She might ride in omnibuses 
all her days, or go on foot, for all that Mr. Moody 
would care. It wasn’t as if they were poor and 
couldn't afford it; her husband could buy out 
Henry White any day. And there was Louise, 
growing so tall and really such a very pretty 
girl; was it not a mother’s duty to give that 
dear child all the benefits of an elegant home 
and refined associations? Again and again did 
she attack Mr. Moody on the subject; again 
and again was she repulsed with ignominy. 
Still she kept the purpose fresh in her heart, and 
looked over the paper sedulously for advertise- 
ments of sales. They were always there to tan- 
talize or encourage her; brown stone, rosewood 
doors, walnut staircases, all that her soul longed 
after; always, too, to be had at such bargains, 
and the ‘‘ terms made easy to suit the purchaser.” 

Mr. Rarey’s exhibition, she felt with inward 
assurance, had given heraclew. She slept but 
little that night, revolving in her mind schemes 
of struggle and conquest. 


IL. 


Among Mr. Moody’s whims was one in favor 


of early rising: he was never weary of quoting 
Poor Richard on that head, and prophesying ruin 
to all who did not follow his advice. Sophia 
detested Poor Richard, regarding him as the 
avatar of the rather niggardly thriftiness which 


was the bane of her life. Indeed, she often de. 
clared that next to ‘‘ Young’s Night Thoughts” 
she hated that book of maxims. It had long 
been Mr. Moody's wont to rise at six of the 
clock, partake of a solitary and often ill-cooked 
breakfast, and be off down town before the wife 
of his bosom made her appearance below stairs, 
On the morning which followed Mr. Rarey’s 
performance he entered the breakfast-room ex- 
pecting to behold, as usual, the soiled table-cloth 
put on askew, the two or three plates and dingy 
tin coffee-pot which contained his needful nour- 
ishment. Snowy damask and glittering china, 
smoking dishes and steaming urn awaited him 
instead. And behind that urn sat a femal 
whom he scarcely recognized, so different was 
her appearance from that of the wife who on 
rare occasions had shared his morning banquet. 
He could recall with great distinctness the de- 
laine wrapper which had formerly figured at 
these repasts; a shapeless garment, worn with- 
out collar or cuffs, and with no visible accom- 
paniment save a pair of old slippers. Hebe her- 
self would have looked a fright in it. The lady 
who sat there awaiting him as if it were the most 
common occurrence in the world was very differ- 
ently got up. Her well-fitting morning-dress 
was relieved at throat and wrists by narrow 
bands of glossy linen, while the skirt flowed 
away over the prettiest combination of tucks and 
embroidery ; her dark hair was brushed smooth- 
ly from her temples and crowned with a coquet- 
tish little breakfast-cap. With her bright cheeks, 
good teeth, and smiling eyes she was an attract- 
ive woman still, spite of the thirty-five years 
that had passed over her head, and for one mo- 
ment Mr. Moody’s heart quite warmed to her 
as he gazed. Only one moment, ‘ver, the 
next the demon of suspicion entered his soul. 

‘* Well, Sophia, what is it you want?” he 
asked, seating himself. ‘‘ Speak up—don’t be 
bashful.” 

‘* A bit of the steak, if you please,” she replied. 

‘*Qh, nonsense. You know very well what I 
mean. Of course I don’t suppose all this dis- 
play of china and dry-goods was got out for no- 
thing. Is it for yourself or the children—and 
how much do you want ?” 

For three seconds Mrs. Moody was speechless 
with indignation; in the fourth she recovered 
herself. This was the beginning of the ordeal, 
and she must not fail. What if Mr. Rarey had 
become enraged at the first show of Cruiser’s 
viciousness ? Where, then, would have been his 
mastery over that terrific steed? ‘* Fear and 
anger,” she recalled, ‘‘should be equally un- 
known to the true horseman.” So with a su- 


perhuman effort she conquered every demonstra- 
| tion, and replied as amiably as possible, 


‘*You are quite mistaken, Robert; I want 
nothing except that we should take our break- 
fast comfortably together.” 

It was a good-natured answer, and on the 
whole a true one, since she had no especial arti- 
cle in mind at the time. This was only a part 
of the grand movement toward final triumph. 
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The meal went on. Sophia paid no attention 
to her liege lord’s rudeness, unless he might 
fancy that her persistent chattiness was intended 
as a cover to any awkward feeling on his part. 
She gave him liberally of cream and sugar, in- 
sisted on filling his cup a third time, and studi- 
ously refrained from saying ‘‘ My dear.” Mr. 
Moody began to feel pretty thoroughly ashamed 
of himself before half his steak had disappeared ; 
but of course he did not admit any thing of the 
kind. That would have been going against na- 
ture. 

‘¢ Excellent coffee!” he at last prevailed upon 
himself to say. ‘‘ Very different from the slop 
Bridget usually favors me with.” 

“Yes,” responded his wife; ‘‘I made it my- 
self, or at least showed Bridget how to do it. 
With a little oversight she will soon learn to 
have it just as good as this.” 

The opportunity was too tempting to be re- 
“If you were more in the habit of giv- 
ing such ‘oversight,’” said Mr. Moody, ‘ the 
meals in this house would cftener be fit to eat.” 

Sophia turned pale. ‘‘ Brute!” she inwardly 
ejaculated. But an instant afterward she replied, 
meekly, ‘‘ I dare say you are right. Bridget is 


sisted. 


quite teachable, and with a little looking-to will | 


make a very fair cook, I think. 
shall try.” 

‘*T shall be glad to have you do so,” com- 
mented her husband; but from his tone it was 
quite impossible to guess whether he meant to 


At any rate, I 


say, ‘‘It’s a very sensible proceeding, my dear | 


wife, and one which I thoroughly admire and 
approve in you;” 


” 


enough.” Sophia did not puzzle herself to study 
out the hidden meaning; she bade Mr. Moody 
a cheerful good-morning in the upper hall, and 
betook herself to considering other details of the 
campaign. 

‘* Louise,” said she, a few hours after, as her 
eldest daughter, a girl of fourteen, was going 
diligently through page after page of intricate 
variations, ‘‘can’t you play any tunes?” 

‘Tunes, mamma?” asked the young lady, 
quite bewildered. ‘I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“*T will show you;” and plunging into the 
music-rack she brought forth an ancient volume, 
with ‘*Sophia Jenkins” in gilt letters on the 
cover. It contained her own early ‘ pieces,” 
and as she turned the leaves familiar titles met 
her eye. ‘The Wrecker’s Daughter Quickstep, 
The Ocean Wave ditto, Jenny Lind and Car- 
lotta Grisi Polkas, and hosts of kindred gems. 
At the end of the work was a collection of ‘* popu- 
lar” airs—Campbells are Coming, Hail to the 
Chief, Patrick’s Day, and the like. 

‘* Here, Louise,” said she, ‘‘I want you to put 
by your lesson and practice these a while.” 

“Oh, mamma!” groaned the girl; ‘those 
horrid things! ‘hat should I learn them for?” 

“Not at all horrid; very pretty pieces, and 
used to be greatly admired when I was young. 


or whether it implied, ‘‘It is | 
high time you were about it; you have neglect- 
ed your husband and your home quite long | 
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It’s on your father’s account that I want you to 
do it. He does not care for fashionable music, 
but he likes these old tunes very much, and would 
be delighted to hear you play them now and 
then. Just run them over a little, and be very 
careful of the time: he is so particular about 
that.” So Louise spent an hour or two, to her 
great amusement, over that funny old book. To 
think of mamma sitting regularly down in com- 
pany to play such things!” 

Mr. Moody’s key turned in the door that even- 
ing at least half an hour before the usual time. 

**How you surprised me!” said his wife, 
coming into the hall. ‘‘I had no idea that you 
would be home so early.” 

Mr. Moody had ridden up town in an uncom. 
monly pleasant frame of mind, but this remark 
somehow grated on his feelings. 

‘* Not too early for your convenience, I trust,” 
he answered. A pause. ‘‘If it is, I can go out 
again.” 

“What an unhappy temper!” thought So- 
phia, in the virtuous consciousness of being 
able to control her own. Then, aloud: ‘‘Oh 
no; we are very glad to see you, I am sure, 
only dinner isn’t quite ready yet, and I meant 
to have it prompt to the minute of your return. 
Louise, run and get your father’s slippers, and 
hang his dressing-gown before the fire, so that 


| he can put it on as soon as we have dined; and 


| light the gas in the back-parlor—or stay, I'll do 
|it myself. Now, Robert,” she continued, pok- 
ing the coals in the grate to a vigorous glow, 


| . . 
| **just sit down and be as comfortable as you 


can for fifteen minutes, and dinner will be on 
the table.” 

The promise was made good, and the meal 
gave evidence of Mrs. Moody's supervision. 
| Every thing was well cooked and hot, while Jane 
(chamber-maid and waiter) attended to the 
wants of the family with quietness and dispatch. 
Louise, her father’s favorite, looked very pretty 
and womanly; the younger children, well wash- 
ed and brushed, behaved themselves to perfec- 
tion. Under such circumstances it is no wonder 
that Mr. Moody’s austerity relaxed, and he be- 
came almost genial. 

‘* You were out last night, Sophia,” he ob- 
served. ‘* What was it ?—the opera? a party?” 

‘*No, it was Mr. Rarey’s lecture; really a 
delightful thing! I am sure you would enjoy it. 
We must go together if he gives another.” 

‘*Oh, mamma, take me too!” cried Master 
Augustus, a youth of seven, with the usual boy- 
passion for ‘‘ horse.” 

‘*That must be as papa says;” and she pro- 
ceeded to narrate, with much spirit and at con- 
siderable length, the various incidents of the 
evening. 

** Singular knack some of these people have,” 
remarked Mr. Moody. ‘‘I have known some 
wonderful instances, quite like witchcraft.” 

‘‘Then you don’t think it is a power that 
can be communicated ?” asked his wife. ** Mr. 
| Rarey talked as if it were a method that could 
be imparted like any other lesson.” 
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‘“Not a bit of it! It’s a natural gift, like 
bone-setting or an ear for music. When I was 


a boy on the farm at home we had a neighbor | 
All | 


who possessed the faculty in perfection. 
the vicious horses for miles around were brought 
to him, and he would return them in a week or 
two gentle as kittens.” 


gustus. 

“* More than I can tell you, my boy. He did 
nothing at all that any one could see, but he 
just managed them completely. He told me 


once, when I asked him about it, that he ‘ whis- | 


pered to them.’ It’s a gift, as I said; nobody 
could teach it, though good treatment, resolu- 
tion, and all that, are very well in their way, no 
doubt.” 

‘*It is a curious faculty,” observed Sophia. 

‘*Very. I never knew this man to fail but 
once. Your grandfathery Gussy, had a gray 
mare, the prettiest creature that could be.” 

It may be remarked, en passant, that Mrs. 
Moody didn’t usually display much eagerness 
for her husband’s early reminiscences. She con- 
sidered ‘* the farm” as rather objectionable, and 
was not anxious to hear allusions to it. But 
she felt a little natural interest on the subject of 
the gray mare. 

** Yes,” continued Mr. Moody, ‘the prettiest 
animal I ever saw; and, in an ordinary way, 
the gentlest. 


her; if she didn’t want a man on her back she 
wouldn't have him—that was positive. She didn’t 


throw you, but just got away from you quick as | 


a flash. 


One hot day, when my father was rid- 


ing her, he took off his hat and waved it, just to | 
cool his face a little, and the next instant he 


found himself sitting in the middle of the road, 
and saw Bell off by the fence nibbling the grass 
as quietly as if nothing had happened.” 
‘* Bully for her!” exclaimed Master Augustus. 
** Hush, dear!” said his mother; ‘‘ that is a 
very vulgar expression.” 

.“*She went from under him so neatly that he 
sat down in the dust just as he had been sitting 
in the saddle.” 

*“Was that the only bad thing she did?” 
asked Gus. 

‘* Yes, that was her only trick, but it was 
quite enough. When a man is riding he wants 


to be tolerably sure of staying on his horse's | 


back till he gets to the end of his journey. It 
isn’t pleasant to be set down so unceremonious- 
ly, you know.” 


* But couldn't any body break her ?” inquired | 


Gus with interest. 
‘* A great many tried and failed. At last an 


. . ° 3° | 
Englishman came along who had been riding- 


master in a military school and was really a 
very thorough horseman, full of bluster and 


braggadocia besides. Bell was brought round, | 


and let him mount quietly enough. ‘Ah, my 
beauty!’ said he, ‘I'll soon let you know that 
you've found your master!’ The words were 


hardly out of his mouth when he was lying | 


among a pile of rails by the roadside.” 


‘How did he do it?” queried Master Au- | 
; ! 


But there was one thing about | 


| “Bully for—” again began Augustus; but a 
‘look from his mother checked him. ** What 
| then, papa ?” he said. 

** Well, after that my father took her to the 
} man I told you of and left her there for ‘sum- 
| mer board.’ For the first week or two all went 
well, and he told us that he could discover no 
fault in the animal, and wondered that we had 
any trouble with her. ‘ Wait a little,’ said my 
father; and sure enough at the end of a month 
he brought her back and advised us to shoot her 
or sell her, whichever we preferred, for she was 
past his management entirely.” 

“Which did you do?” inquired Augustus. 

** We sold her to go on the canal—the fate of 
all hard cases among her race.” 

The lesson of the gray mare sank into Sophia’s 
heart. Here, she thought, was her example. A 
will quiet and accommodating enough so long as 
all was in harmony with it, but asserting itself 
when once aroused, and defying every attempt 
at subjugation. 

Mr. Moody’s agreeable frame continued after 
| they went up stairs, ‘‘ Who wants to go to the 
hat-stand,” he asked, ‘‘ and search my over-coat 
pockets ?” 

“TT,” cried Gus. ‘*And I too,” said little 
Mary, darting from the room. ‘The results of 
the raid were picture-books for the younger chil- 
| dren and a package of bonbons from Maillard’s 
for Louise, who dispensed them freely. Mr. 
| Moody accepted a chocolate-cream or two, and 
kept on talking instead of betaking himself at 
once to the newspaper according to custom. 

‘* Louise, dear!” said Sophia, presently ; “can't 
you open the piano and play something for us ?” 

‘* If it is any thing sensible,” said Mr. Moody. 
| **T don’t want to be deafened with any of your 
| opera trash, all hop, skip, and bang.” 

The young lady rather pouted at this insult to 
| her performances, but Mrs. Moody gently inter- 
| posed— 
| _‘*Give us some of the pieces I heard you going 

over this morning. I think papa will find some 
of his old favorites among them.” 

So Louise went dutifully through the old- 
| fashioned waltzes and quicksteps, while Mr. 
| Moody listened with delight, beating time with 
| his foot and calling for one after another of his 
ancient pieces, 

‘* How well Louise plays,” he remarked, aside 

to his wife. ‘* Really I had no idea of it.” 
Lae I thought you hardly did justice to her pro- 
| gress,” said Sophia. 
** Well, you see I couldn’t judge from that 
| jumble she is in the habit of doing. I don't 
know what other people find in it, but for my 
own part I had as lief hear scales and exercises ; 
there’s neither time nor tune to me. Come to 
plain sailing, I can tell as well as any body.” 

It appeared to Sophia that this was a favor- 
able moment to broach a subject which had been 
unsuccessfully presented on divers previous oc- 
casions. 

‘Do you think she keeps good time, Robert 
| was the next inquiry. 
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‘Capital; it’sa wonder too. Half your fine 
performers that spend their lives over Thalberg’s 
yariations can’t go creditably through the Fish- 
ers Hornpipe; but I've no fault to find with 
Louise.” 

‘‘I’m delighted to hear you say so! I can’t 
trust my Own ear ; but yours, I know, is so very 
accurate. Don’t you think, Robert, that she 
ought to be having lessons from some one of 
our best masters? Miss Charraud is very well, 
but she can’t give Weiss’s style, for instance ; 
and I really think Louise has learned about all 
she can from her.” 

Mr. Moody winced a little, for it was a ten- 
der topic. ‘* But Weiss is awfully extravagant 
in his prices, isn’t he ?” 

“Why, yes—I suppose he is rather high; but 
haven’t you often told me that a good thing 
must be paid for, and that it was no economy 
to get a poor article because it was cheap ? Now 
Weiss will certainly give you a good article for 
your money, and Louise's talent really hasn't 
justice done it with Miss Charraud. Just play 
the Marsellaise, without the variations,” 
whispered to her daughter. 

The sounds took Mr. Moody back to those 
summer evenings in the country, years agone, 
when the rustic amateurs of ‘“‘the band” met 
for practice, and he—a boy of twelve or so—was 
proud to play the triangle. He saw again the 
new moon hanging her golden rim in the west, 
and smelled the spicy breath of the honey- 
suckles. In fine, he yielded; and Louise was 
informed, to her great content, that as soon as 
her present quarter was over she might begin 
with Weiss. 

‘But I shall expect you to practice faithfully 
and improve your advantages. It’s the only 
way there is of getting back my money.” 

** Don’t be uneasy on that score,” said So- 
phia. ‘I always have to restrain her rather 
than urge her forward.” 

The evening ended harmoniously as it had 
begun. 


she 


Mr. Moody’s heart was so miraculous- 
ly softened that he said, as they went up stairs, 
‘“*T believe I was a brute to you this morning, 
Sophy.” 

‘*I think you were, just a little,” she an- 
swered, laughing. ‘‘ But no matter about that, 
you made up for it afterward.” And she fell 
asleep well satisfied with the day’s campaign. 


Ill. 


The Rarey method thus happily initiated was 


pursued with signal success. Sophia often found 
it a trial to rise at the early hour which she had 
fixed upon; the pillow was so downy, the half- 
dreamy, half-waking state was so delicious; but 
the greatness of her object upheld and strength- 
ened her. Faithfully did she preside over ev- 
ery breakfast; faithfully did she lay aside novel 
or fancy-work, and at stated periods descend to 
the regions below, conferring with cook over 
the sacred mysteries of the kitchen. This new 
course speedily made itself apparent in the in- 
creasing comfort of the menage. Sophia began 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 153.—B B 
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to feel that housekeeping properly attended to 
is not half the burden of housekeeping neglected 
and shirked. The servants became punctuai, 
industrious, and attentive; Bridget, profiting 
by instruction, grew daily more competent to 
her place, aad bade fair to go on, ere long, with 
very little supervision. But the greatest change. 
was in Mr. Moody. His fits of bearishness 
occurred not oftener than week, and 
were greatly softened even then by the resolute 
amiability with which his wife encountered 
them. The order to search his pockets had 
been more than ence repeated to the satisfaction 
of all concerned; now it was a bracelet for Louise, 
and again the loveliest lace set for her mother. 
Several times Mrs. Moody had wiled him from 
his evening domesticity to share her gayeties. 
They went to Mr. Rarey’s exhibition, taking all 
the children, and the paterfamilias viewed the 
performances, delighting in his boy’s delight, 
and all unconscious that he was beholding the 
key to his own destiny. So 


once a 


we poor mortals 
sit while Fate weaves her web before us, and 
guess not the design nor see the hand that 
throws the shuttle! 

Once, indeed, he carried his complaisance so 
far as to accompany his wife to the Opera, and 
could not but notice what a very stylish woman 
he escorted. People looked at her a good deal, 
he saw, and he didn’t wonder at it. He began 
to feel some of the pride of old days in her ap- 
pearance, and to be flattered that so attractive a 
person liked to have him go out with her. 

Meanwhile visitors at the house noticed cer- 
tain improvements. The old six-octave piano, 
which had served Louise so long, gave place to 
a magnificent Steinway; as handsome a tea-set 
as Ball and Black could furnish ousted those 
small and insignificant pieces of plated ware. 
Sophia determined that every purchase she made 
should be of the best; something that should 
not disgrace the new house, if ever she got into 
it. Now it was a fine engraving—anon a lovely 
vase or statuette. 

The great blow of all, the final coup, she 
still held in reserve. Mr. Moody bore up won- 
derfully under her repeated demands, but she 
would be discreet ; ‘‘ festina lente” should be her 
motto. She remembered that Mr. Rarey ad- 
vised a slow and cautious approach to the ani- 
mal you have it in your mind to subdue. Walk 
gently up to hit, accustom him to your pres- 
ence; after a time delicately caress him, stroke 
his neck, pat his head, accompany these acts 
with gentle and familiar expressions: ‘‘So my 
beauty!” ‘*Ho, my nice fellow!” ete. He 
never advised a rush into the stable and a spring 
on the horse’s back. So she waited week after 
week, and prudently felt her way. 

Alas that so much caution should be defeated 
in an evil hour! Mrs. Moody took up the pa- 
per one morning, and her eye fell on an adver- 
tisement that seemed to be printed expressly for 
her. Just the neighborhood she coveted, brown 
stone house built by day’s work, every modern 
improvement and elegance, only sold because 
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the owner was about to leave the country, and 
Here 
was an opportunity such as might not occur 
again for months; and the pear, she thought, 
was ripe enough to pluck. She went about all 
day with nothing else on her mind, and determ- 
ined to attack her husband on the subject at the 
earliest feasible moment. 

Unhappily for her plan Mr. Moody came 
home in one of the worst possible humors. He 
had put on a pair of tight boots that morning 
and suffered agonies with them all day. Then 
business had been so brisk that he could only 
snatch a hasty lunch that had lain like lead in 
Added to which, he had 
had a terrible outbreak with an insolent book- 
keeper, who had dared in the course of it to call 
him—his employer Mr. Moody—a paltry fellow, 
and had sarcastically requested him to select 
half a dime out of his half million of dollars 
and he would find that his soul could dance on 
it, and have plenty of room to spare. Then the 
omnibus was crowded coming up, and people trod 


to be had at the most tremendous bargain. 


his system ever since. 


on his toes, and altogether he was in a desperate 
frame of mind. The feverish excitement engen- 
dered by continued dwelling on a single theme 
must be Sophia’s excuse for not observing the 
unpromising condition of the atmosphere. She 
hardly noticed his alternations of silence and 
gruftness throughout dinner, and no sooner were 
they quietly established for the evening than she 
opened the attack. 

Oh what a storm then burst on her devoted 
h aad ! 
was made of; if every hair of his head and ey- 
ery drop of his blood were to be turned into mon- 


She was asked what she supposed a man 


ey, to supply her selfishness and extravagance? 
If he was to have heart, brain, and bones for 
no other purpose than to pour out money, mon- 
ey, money, forever? What would she have? 
What fool’s whim hadn’t she been indulged in 
already? She had wheedled him out of hun- 
Look at 
Miserable bundle of jingling wires, 
with tones that a brass kettle ought to blush for! 
That picture across the room, wretched daub 
that some half-starved impostor had swindled 
her ignorance into buying. Sophia here inter- 
posed a feeble attempt at justification, but it 
availed not. The pent-up waters of his grief 
poured forth. Every fault that Mrs. Moody ever 
had she heard of now ; peccadilloes of years ago 
were brought up to confound her. Rage lent 
eloquence to his tongue, and his wrongs were de- 
picted with all the burning energy of a Demos- 
thenes. 


dreds and hundreds within a month. 
that piano! 


For the first few minutes Sophia was over- 
whelmed with humiliation. This, then, was the 
result of her long and patient strategy! Her 
feelings, too, were wounded; what a sequel to 
the,kind and pleasant intercourse of all these 
weeks! Oh these men! they were brutes! And 
she nearly burst into tears. Another moment 
and her agile mind had grasped the situation— 
Richard was himself again! 

**T have tried Gentleness long enough,” she 
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inwardly exclaimed ; 
ness to do its work!” 

Mr. Moody was in the midst of his most vio- 
lent philippic. 


‘*it is time now for Fir 


Sophia rose. 
“Tf you have no regard for my feeli 








said, with freezing dignity, ‘do at least 
yourse/f before your children!” 
from the room. 


And so swe 


Once alone she matured her plan. 


Firmn 
—that was what she needed. 


So far she had « 
ried all before her, and a temporary check, | 


ue » LOW- 


ever severe, should not dishearten her. 
She stepped into the kitchen. 
asked, ** where is Bridget y” 
‘*Indeed, ma’am, and she'll not be home t 
night. 


* Jane,” s] 


She’s with her sister across the river.” 

**' True, I had forgotten. Well, Jane, vor 
have to see to breakfast then. We'll not give 
you much trouble. You may make coffee and 
broil a mackerel—nothing more. It will an- 
swer for once.” 


Lil 





= Very well, ma’am.” 

** And, Jane, I am not well to-night, and I 
dare say I shall not be up to-morrow as earl) 
Mr. Moody will want his breakfast. In that 
ease I sha’n’t want to be disturbed to get out t 
keys, so you must just set the table with any 
thing you can find.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” again responded the obedient 
Jane. 





IV. 

Mr. Moody awoke in a much better temper 
than he had retired in; his wrongs looked not 
half as heinous by daylight as they had done 
the night before, and he thought almost re- 
morsefully of the harshness of his objurgations 
** Poor Sophia!” he thought, looking at his ap- 
parently sleeping spouse, ‘‘I did give her rath- 
er hard measure, I must confess; but no matter, 
she’s a good creature, and we'll make it all up 
at breakfast.” For Mr. Moody, like most hus- 
bands, did not consider it at all needful to go 
through the ceremony of apologizing to his wif 
He would show by his behavior that he was ap- 
peased, and she, of course, would be glad enough 
to come around. 

In truth, had Sophia weakly yielded to feeling 
she would have done so; she had tasted the 
sweets of peace and harmony, and was loth to 
resign them even for a time. 


But a great prin- 
ciple was at stake. 


This day must decide wheth- 
er she were to mount and ride her steed, guid- 
ing him henceforth as she listed with bit and 
bridle, or whether she were to descend again to 
the coaxing and experimenting of the last few 
months. So she resisted the impulse to get up, 
and remained perfectly quiet. 

Mr. Moody entered the breakfast-ryoom ex- 
pecting to find his wife, as usual, behind the 
urn; a different sight awaited him. A cloth, 
garnished with patches of yolk of egg and fruit- 
stains, was stretched over a portion of the table 
—two or three plates of different patterns were 
placed upen it. An old glass salt-cellar with- 
out a spoon, and a japanned pepper-box, im- 
ported from the kitchen, held the condiments. 
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The edibles consisted of a mackerel, boiled or 
broiled, it was impossible to discover which, 
and three very ‘‘soggy” rolls. An immense 
tin coffee-pot, brown with age and lack of scour- 
ing, held a small portion of lukewarm fluid 
swimming with grounds. ‘Two or three frag- 
ments of butter were gently liquefying on an ad- 
jacent plate. 

Mr. Moody took a survey of this inviting re- 
past, and his heart alternately swelled with an- 
ver and sank with disgust. He rang—Jane en- 
‘* Where is Mrs. Moody ?” he inquired. 

‘* She wasn’t well, Sir, and she’ll not be down, 
she told me.” 

Hardly knowing what he did, the unhappy 
man seated himself at the table, selected the 
dryest corner of the mackerel, spread a bit of 
roll with the least soupgon of butter, swallowed 
three tea-spoonfuls of coffee, and rushed down 
town. 


tered. 


Mrs. Moody arose so soon as she heard the 
hall-door bang after him, and had an excellent 
meal a little later with the children. 


How interminable seemed the hours ere she 
could observe the effect of her moves and renew 
the attack! But ere long arrived a token which 
cheered her spirit—oysters, a fine turkey. and a 
basket of oranges. Mr. Moody, then, was in- 
tending to solace himself for his wretched break- 
fast by a comfortable dinner—well, she must see 
to that! 

‘‘ Bridget,” said she, going into the kitchen 
as that worthy was about to put fresh coal in the 
range, ‘*be careful not to have your oven too 
hot.” 

‘Yes, ma’am; but I'm rather late with stuff- 
ing the turkey, and the fire is low.” 

‘*Not low at all; you must cook it slowly 
and thoroughly. It won’t help the matter to 
have it burned on the outside and raw within. 
No—no more coal at present—not a single 
lump,” she added, as the cook seemed about to 
persist in her attempt. 

Bridget yielded with a very bad grace, and 
Mrs. Moody lingered on one pretense and an- 
other long enough to insure a dull fire for the 
remainder of the afternoon. In vain did Bridget 
exert herself as soon as the mistress had disap- 
peared—a cold oven and a half-cooked turkey 
were the inevitable result. Later in the day 


Mrs. Moody descended to see to the oysters; 
she had decided on a soup, and was determined 


to make it herself. To no purpose did the cook 
fidget about and beg to have every thing left to 
her. Mrs. Moody was tranquil but immovable. 

**Oh, ma’am, what iver will I do with this ?” 
exclaimed Bridget, heart-brokenly, as she peep- 
ed into the oven for the twentieth time, vainly 
striving to reassure herself. ‘‘Niver the sign 
of roast about this bird and the clock on the 
stroke of six !”’ 

**Oh, never mind about it; it’s such a great 
fowl I'm sure some portion of it must be done. 
And there’s Mr. Moody now’’—hearing his step 
above. ‘ Dish up, Bridget, as soon as possible.” 


** And oh, ma'am, you've burned the milk!” 
cried poor Bridget, in despair ; 
will be spoilt intirely tug 

** Ah, yes, I believe I have,” 
serenely. ‘* But fret about it; a 
scorch more or less will do us no harm. 
it all on the table as soon as you can.” 
she left cook in her distress. 

Mr. Moody had returned in an April humor 
—he was ready to storm or shine as the case 
might be. 


‘*and the soup 


said the lady, 
little 
Hav e 
And 


don’t 


He felt that he owed some amends 
for the explosion of the previous evening, and 
was willing to swallow that horrid breakfast as 
such, if nothing more were demanded of him. 
A good dinner, a little cheerful chat, would have 
dissipated all clouds and caused him to beam 
forth benignly. 

When he came down at the first stro] 
bell Mrs. Moody was already seated, 
that superannuated delaine wrapper; her hair 
was pushed behind her ears, and a bandage wet 
with camphor surrounded her temples. 
paid no heed whatever to his entrance. 


ce of the 
She wore 


She 
‘*Come, children, sit down,” she said, lan- 
guidly. ‘* Augustus, do be quiet; your noise 
goes through and through my head.” 
reigned till the 
Mr. Moody sternly 


A solemn silence 
served and tasted. 
claimed, 


soup was 


ex- 


**'This soup is burnt!” 

Not a word of excuse 
wife. 

‘*Tt is not fit to set before a beggar !” 

No reply. 


ss Jane,” 


or explanation from his 


said Mr. Moody, in a transport, 
**take this stuff and throw it in the 

Sophia remained entirely quiescent. 

The turkey came on. Mr. Moody was an 
accomplished carver, and prided himself on his 
skill in that portion of table-duty. But long 
and painfully did he now saw at leg and wing 

** A tough fowl, it seems,"’ said Sophia. 

This was a little too much for flesh and blood 

** A raw fowl, if you like, ma’am !” cried Mr. 
Moody, fiercely —‘‘a fowl that has been ruined 
in the cooking; but don’t slander as tine a tur- 
key as I could find in the market.” 

Sophia was provokingly silent. 

** Where are the giblet: 
ment after, 

‘*The giblets?” said Sophia, with a langui 
effort of memory. 


street. 


?” he inquired, a mo- 


**Oh yes, I remember, I 
gave them to the cat.” 

This was the climax. Mr. Moody doted on 
giblets, and his wife knew it ; moreover, he knew 
that she knew it. Insult was added to injury: 
his cup ran over. 

‘¢ Mrs. Moody,” said he, folding his arms and 
regarding her with a gaze of concentrated ire, 
“TI should like to know the meaning of. this 
conduct! Am I to send home the best that can 
be bought and then be set down to such an in- 
sufferable mess as this?” and he brought down 
his closed fist on the table with energy 

‘Oh, Mr. Moody!” said Sophia, putting her 
hands to her temples with an expression of acute 
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misery, ‘‘do have a little mercy on my poor 
head!” She went up stairs immediately. 

Mr. Moody remained at table with the chil- 
dren, fruitlessly endeavoring to make out a meal. 
In the next five minutes he had snubbed Louise, 
thereby causing her to burst into tears, where- 
upon little Mary, who was very fond of her sister, 
began to cry explosively. 

Mr. Moody gave the table a push that nearly 
upset it, dashed up stairs, flung on his hat, and 
rushed frantically to Delmonico’s, where he 
made an excellent dinner, and a very hand- 
some bill. The first was exactly to his taste ; 
the second not at all so. 

4 

A week passed by. Alternate wrath and 
sulkiness on Mr. Moody’s part; utter noncha- 
lance on Sophia's. The house was left to man- 
age itself; Mr. Moody's breakfasts were soli- 
tary; the parlors, lately so cheerful, were mel- 
ancholy and deserted. Mrs. Moody was out; 
or if at home, spent the evening in her own 
room with a novel for company. 

Her husband felt the change exceedingly. 
He did not know, till they were withdrawn, how 
much he had enjoyed the bright faces of his wife 
and children. He did not know how pleasant 
was that morning meal with Sophia, dressed so 
becomingly for his eyes alone; how heart-warm- 
ing all those little interchanges of kindness and 
As the 
passed on he became ready for almost any sac- 
rifice that should restore them. 


courtesy now entirely wanting. days 


Sophia, on her part, was by no means as in- 
different as she appeared. Her nature was af- 
fectionate, and she had been very happy in the 
late period of kindness and It 
cost her many a pang to pursue this cruel course 
when its opposite had been so pleasant; but she 
felt that a crisis was come, and that * 
weak was to 


rc od-feeling. 


to be 
miserable.” Yet she, too, as 
time went on, relented. On the afternoon of 
the eighth day she laid aside the faithful wrap- 
per, and invested her well-shaped person with 
a more becoming garb, resolved to betake her- 
self once more to that “ patient waiting” whic! 
is said to be ‘‘ no loss” in the end. 

But victory was nearer than she dreamed! 
Mr. Moody came in early, and instead of wait- 
ing for his wife to join him below stairs, went 
directly to her room. 

** Sophy!” he said, as he entered. 
a little start of pleased surprise. He never so 
addressed her except in his kindest humor. 

** Sophy,” said he, again, 
to ask you.” 

‘*Well, Robert, ask on,” 
her gentlest tones. 

** Are you so much attached to this house that 
you could not bear to leave it?” 

Light began to dawn upon her. 
very comfortable home for us,” she said, smil- 
ingly. ‘I shouldn’t like to give it up, unless I 
were sure of another as good.” 

**The long and the short of it is,” said Mr. 


be 








She gave 


‘*T have a question 


she answered, in 


“Tt is a 
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Moody, ‘‘that I’ve been looking into the affair 


of that house you named to me the other night. 
and I find there’s not a bit of humbug about my 
Every thing just as represented. So now the 
matter rests with you—take it or leave it, just as 
you like.” P 

**Oh, Robert!” cried Sx phia. 

‘* It’s an iminense establishment, and wil] } 
a great care for you; but I believe women lik 
such care.” 

** Oh, Robert!” she said again, hiding her fa 
on his shoulder. 

Let us drop the curtain upon this affectiy 
scene....... 

The brown stone house and its inmates f 
ish. 
her mother gets stouter and handsomer vear | 


Louise is growing up astonishingly prett 
year. Mr. Moody is becoming quite a ladies 
man, and may be seen at cloak-openings and 
other 





assemblies of a similar nature, ¢ 


ssl 


and 


his wife to choose among the 


various 





flicting beauties that which will most effect 


adorn her own. She never forgets to whom s 
owes this rise to empire, and her 
book 


Mr. 


photogray 
contains an admirable carte de visite 
tarey. 


UP TO THE HILLS. 
| TP to the hills I lift my longing eves 
Unto the hills with sunset light. 
There purpling amethyst and ruby dyes 
Half veil the golden glory on the height. 
It is a pict 1 gleam of Paradise, 


Where saints might walk in robes of dazzling whit 


aglow 


ure 


Down in the valley, where the vapors cling, 
Full redly shines the sun through lurid mist— 
A Samson, shrinking evermore to fling 

The soft 
And with her flower-scented breath of spr 
Had shorn him of his strength before he 


Delilah who his brows had kissed, 
wist. 


Deep-rifted rocks are there, and denser shades, 
Where scarlet cardinals uprear their cloven bell 
And aromatic fragrance ‘mid the glades, 
Deep-strewn with last year’s leaves, forever dwells 
There violets live and die—the wind-flower fades, 
Soft-tinted with the flush of sea-shore shells. 


Too cool, too dense, with sweet decay too rife— 
Too full of memories, of fond regret.— 

They who toil upward toward the goal of life 
Each lower, lesser purpose must forget : 

He who would be a victor in the strife 

Must early brush the tears from eyelids wet. 


Oh, far-off hill-top, in the crimson west, 
Encrowneéd by the sunset’s diadem! 

Methinks the clouds around thy swelling crest 
Might be the fringes on the curtain’s hem; 
Beyond which doth the true Shekinah rest, 
In the New Temple at Jerusalem. 


And thus I turn my longing eyes to thee, 
Thou fair Evangel! in whose glowing ligit— 
Faint image of the glory yet to be— 
I trace the promise every eve more bright: 
One day I shall the greater glory see, 
And walk with Jesus clad in spotless white. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A VISIT TO GUESTWICK. 

a.” the party from Allington rode up the nar- 
d row High Street of Guestwick, and across 
the market square toward the small, respecta- 
ble, but very dull row of new houses in which 
Mrs. Eames lived, the people of Guestwick were 
all aware that Miss Lily Dale was escorted by 
her future husband. The opinion that she had 
been a very fortunate girl was certainly general 
among the Guestwickians, though it was not al- 
ways expressed in open or generous terms. ‘‘It 
was a great match for her,” some said, but shook 
their heads at the same time, hinting that Mr. 
Crosbie’s life in London was not all that it 
should be, and suggesting that she might have 
been more safe had she been content to bestow 
herself upon some country neighbor of less dan- 
gerous pretensions. Others declared that if was 
no such great match after all. They knew his 
income to a penny, and believed that the young 
people would find it very difficult to keep a hous« 
in London unless the old squire intended to as- 
sist them. But, nevertheless, Lily was envied 
as she rode through the town with her handsome 
lover by her side. 

And she was very happy. I will not deny 
that she had some feeling of triumphant satis- 
faction in the knowledge that she was envied. 
Such a feeling on her part was natural, and is 
natural to all men and women who are con- 
scious that they have done well in the adjust- 
ment of their own affairs. As she herself had 
said, he was her bird, the spoil of her own gun, 


the product of such capacity as she had 

in her, on which she was to live, and, if 

possible, to thrive during the remainder 

of her life. Lily fully recognized the 

importance of the thing she was doing, 

and, in soberest guise, had thought much 

of this matter of marriage. But the more 

she thought of it the more satisfied she 

was that she was doing well. And yet 

she knew that there was a risk. He who 

was now every thing to her might die; 

nay, it was possible that he might be 

other than she thought him to be; that 

he might neglect her, desert her, or mis- 

use her. But she had resolved to trust 

in every thing, and having so trusted she 

would not provide for herself any possi- 

bility of retreat. Her ship should go out 

into the middle ocean, beyond all ken of 

the secure port from which it had sailed ; 

her army should fight its battle with no 

hope of other safety than that which vic- 

tory gives. All the world might know 

that she loved him if all the world chose 

to inquire about the matter. She tri- 

umphed in her lover, and did not deny 

even to herself that she was triumphant. 

Mrs. Eames was delighted to see them. 

It was so good in Mr. Crosbie to come over and 

call upon such a poor, forlorn woman as her, 

and so good in Captain Dale; so good also in 

the dear girls, who, at the present moment, had 

so much to make them happy at home at Alling- 

ton! Little things, accounted as bare civilities 

by others, were esteemed as great favors by Mrs. 
Eames. 

** And dear Mrs. Dale? I hope she was not 
fatigued when we kept her up the other night 
so unconscionably late?” Bell and Lily both 
assured her that their mother was none the worse 
for what she had gone through; and then Mrs. 
Eames got up and left the room, with the de- 
clared purpose of looking for John and Mary, 
but bent, in truth, on the production of some 
cake and sweet wine which she kept under lock 
and key in the little parlor. 

“Don’t let’s stay here very long,” whispered 
Crosbie. 

‘* No, not very long,” said Lily. ‘‘ But when 
you come to see my friends you mustn't be in a 
hurry, Mr. Crosbie.” 

‘*He had his turn with Lady Julia,” said 
Sell, ‘‘and we must have ours now.” 

‘* At any rate, Mrs. Eames won't tell us to 
do our duty and to beware of being too beauti- 
ful,” said Lily. 

Mary and John came into the room before 
their mother returned; then came Mrs, Eames, 
and a few minutes afterward the cake and wine 
arrived. It certainly was rather dull, as none 
of the party seemed to be at their ease. The 
grandeur of Mr. Crosbie was too great for Mrs. 
Eames and her daughter, and John was almost 
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He had 


not yet answered Miss Roper’s letter, nor had 


silenced by the misery of his position. 
his mind whether he would 
answer it or no. And then the sight of Lily’s 
happiness did not fill him with all that fi 

jov he should perhaps have felt 

friend « childhood. To tell the truth, 
hated Crosbie, id himself ; 

had so told his sister also very frequently 


he even made uj} 


wh 1 
ner 


and so he had t 


the day of the party. 

**T tell you what it is, Molly,” he had said 
“if there was any way of doing it, I'd fight that 
man.” 

‘* What! and make Lily wretched ? 

** She'll never be happy with him. I'm sure 
she I don’t want to do her um, 
but yet I’d like to fight that man—if I only knew 
manage it.” And then he bet! 
himself that if they could both be slaught 
+h an encounter it would be the only fitting 
In 


from 


won't. h 


any 


icht 
ought 


red in 


how to 


suc 
termination to the present state of things. 
that there would be an escape 
Amelia, and, at the present moment, he 


way, too, 
saw 
none other. 

When he entered the 
with all the party from Allington, but, as he tol 
flesh 
Crosbie;'as he 


room he shook hands 


sister his when he 


his afterward, 
touched Crosbie. contemplated 
the Eames family sitting stiff and ill at ease in 


crept 


their own drawing-room chairs, made up his 
mind that it would be well that his wife should 
ittle of John Eames as might be when 
that he in any 
lover. He had learned ev 
all, at least, that Lily knew 
and regarded the matter rather as a good joke. 
he had said to her, 
‘*for fear he should make an himself.” 
Lily had told him every thing yuld 
tell; but yet he did not in the least comprehend 
that Lily had, in truth, a warm affection for the 
young man whom he despised. 
“Thank you, no,” said Crosbie 
do take wine in the middle of the day. 
** But a bit of cake?” And Mrs. Eames by 
her look implored him to do her so much . 
She implored Captain Dale also, but they were 
both inexorable. I do know that the two 
at all more inclined to eat and drink 
than the two men; but they understood that 
Mrs. Eames would be broken-hearted if no one 
partook of her delicacies. 
of society are all made by women, as are also 
I A man who is good 


see as 


she came to London—not was 


way jealous of her 


thing from Lily 


** Don’t see him too often,” 
ass of 


all that she « 


*T never 


honor 


not 


girls were 


The little sacrifices 
the great sacrifices of life. 
for any thing is always ready for his duty, and 
so is a good woman always ready for a sacrifice. 

‘*We really must go said Bell, ‘‘ be- 
cause of the horses.” And under this excuse 
they got away. ‘You will come over before 
you go back to London, John?” said Lily, as 
he came out with the intention of helping her 
mount, from which purpose, however, he was 
forced to recede by the iron will of Mr. Crosbie. 

“Yes, [ll come I go. 
Good-by.” 

**Good-by, John,” 


now,” 


over again—before 


said Bell. ** Good-by, 
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Eames,” 


seated himself ix 


slightest sien of re 


not condescend 
‘*T’]] manage to hay 


would 


through the 
Cros! 
felt that 
more, 


passa 
as he settled his feet 

he disliked the young man 
It would be monstrous to suppos 
in the f 
and yet he did dislike him very st 
felt almost angry with Lily for 
come a Allington. “Imu 
to all that,” he said to himself as I 
ly out of town. 

se You 
Lily, smi 


there could be aught of jealousy 
gain to 


must not snub my friend 


ling as she spo 
thing of earnestness in h 
out of the town by this 
hardly uttered a word 
Eames’s door. They were now on th 
d Bell and Bernard Dale were som 
advance of them. 
‘**T never snub any b 
lantly ; 


an 


** that is, unless the 
served snubbing.” 


‘* And have I deserve 


id, in the see 
“Well; 
‘IT am not qu 
that 


in th 


to encourage 
at present,” 


rh 
ihat mes 


means, 
wrong to do so ?” 
** No, dearest, 


nld tell 
ian it 


meant so I w 


romantic attachment for you, a f 
of love which I don’t suy 
to gratify, but the idea of 
grace to his life 


pose he ever expect 

which lends a sort o 
When he meets some young 
woman fit to be his wife he will forget all ab 
it, but till then he 


self a despairing OV 


will go about faneying hir 
And then such a your 
man as John Eames is very apt 


to talk of hi 
fancies.” 
‘*T don’t believe for a moment that he woul 
mention my name to any ‘ 
‘*But, Lily, perhaps I may know more of 
young men than you do.” 


one. 


** Yes, of course you do.” 

** And I can assure you that they are general- 
ly too well inclined to make free with the names 
f girls whom they think that they like. You 
must not be surprised if I am unwilling that any 
man should make free with your name.” 

After this Lily was silent for a minute or two. 
She felt that an injustice was being done to her 








and she was not inclined to put up with it, but 
she could not quite see where the injustice lay. 
A great deal was owing from her to Crosbie. 
In very much she was bound to yieid to him, 
and she was anxious to do on his behalf even 
more than her duty. But yet she had a strong 
conviction that it would not be well that she 
should give.way to him in every thing. She 
wished to think as he thought as far as possible, 
but she could not say that she agreed with him 
when she knew that she differed from him. 
John Kames was an old friend whom she could 
not abandon, and so much at the present time 
she felt herself obliged to say. 

‘* But, Adolphus—” 

“Well, dearest ?” 

‘*You would not wish me to be unkind to so 
very old a friend as John Eames? I have 
known him all my life, and we have all of us 
ad a very great regard for the whole family. 
His father was my uncle’s most particular friend.” 

‘*T think, Lily, you must understand what I 
mean. I don’t want you to quarrel with any 
of them, or to be what you call unkind. But 
you need not give special and pressing invita- 
tions to this young man to come and see you 
before he goes back to London, and then to 
come and see you directly you get to London. 
You tell me that he has some kind of romantic 
idea of being in love with you; of being in de- 
spair because you are not in love with him. It’s 
all great nonsense, no doubt; but it seems to me 
that, under such circumstances, you’d better— 
just leave him alone.” 

Again Lily was silent. These were her three 
last days, in which it was her intention to be 
especially happy, but, above all things, to make 
him especially happy. On no account would 
she say to him sharp words, or encourage in her 
own heart a feeling of animosity against him, 
and yet she believed him to be wrong; and, so 
believing, could hardly bring herself to bear the 
injury. Such was her nature, asa Dale. And 
let it be remembered that very many who can 
devote themselves for great sacrifices, can not 
bring themselves to the endurance of little in- 
juries. Lily could have given up any gratifica- 
tion for her lover, but she could not allow her- 
self to have been in the wrong, believing herself 
to have been in the right. 

‘*T have asked him now, and he must come,” 
she said. 

‘* But do not press him to come any more.” 

**Certainly not, after what you have said, 


Adolphus. If he comes over to Allington, he | 


will see me in mamma’s house, to which he has 


always been made welcome by her. Of course, | 


I understand perfectly—” 
** You understand what, Lily ?’ 


’ 


But she had stopped herself, fearing that she | 


might say that which would be offensive to him, 
if she continued. 
‘* What is it you understand, Lily ?’ 
**Do not press me to go on, Adolphus. As 
far as I can, I will do all that you want me to 
do.” 


’ 
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‘** You meant to say that when you find your- 
self an inmate of my house, as a matter of 
‘ourse you could not ask your own friends to 
come and see you. Was that gracious ?” 

‘* Whatever I may have meant to say, I did 
not say that. Nor, in truth, did I mean it. 
Pray don’t go on about it now. These are to 
be our last days, you know, and we shouldn't 
waste them by talking of things that are un- 
pleasant. After all, poor Johnny Eames is no- 
thing to me; nothing, nothing. How can any 
one be any thing to me when I think of you?” 

Sut even this did not bring Crosbie back at 
once into a pleasant humor. Had Lily yielded 
to him, and confessed that he was right, i: 
would have made himself at once as pleasant as 
the sun in May. 
She had simply abstained from her argument 


Sut this she had not done. 


because she did not choose to be vexed, and had 
declared her continued purpose of seeing Eames 
on his promised visit. Crosbie would have had 
her acknowledge herself wrong, and would have 
delighted in the privilege of forgiving her. But 
Lily Dale was one who did not greatly relish 
forgiveness, or any necessity of being forgiven. 
So they rode on, if not in silence, without much 
joy in their conversation. It was now late on 
the Monday afternoon, and Crosbie was to go 
early on the Wednesday morning. What if 


these three last days should come to be marred 





with such terrible drawbacks as these! 

Bernard Dale had not spoken a word to his 
cousin of his suit since they had been interrupt- 
|ed by Crosbie and Lily as they were lying on 
the bank by the ha-ha. He had danced with 
her again and again at Mrs. Dale's party, and 
had seemed to revert to his old modes of con- 
versation without difficulty. Bell, therefore, had 
believed the matter to be over, and was thank- 
ful to her cousin, declaring within her own bo- 
som that the whole matter should be treated by 
her as though it had never happened. To no 
one—not even to her mother—would she tell it. 
To such reticence she bound herself for his sake, 
feeling that he would be best pleased that 
should be so. But now, as they rode on togeth- 
er, far in advance of the other couple, h 
returned to the subject. 

‘* Bell,” said he, ‘‘am I to have any hope?” 

** Any/hope as to what, Bernard ?” 

‘7 hardly know whether a man is bound to 
take a single answer on such a subject. But 
| this I know, that, if a man’s heart is concerned, 
| he is not very willing to do so.” 

‘* When that answer has been given honestly 
and truly—” 

**Oh, no doubt. I don’t at all suppose that 
| you were dishonest or false when you refused to 
| allow me to speak to you.” 

‘* But, Bernard, I did not refuse to allow you 
to speak to me.” 
| Something very like it. But, however, I 
have no doubt you were true enough. But, 
Bell, why should it be so? If you were in love 
with any one else I could understand it.” 
**T am not in love with any one else.” 
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‘*Exactly. And there are so many reasons 
why you and I should join our fortunes to- 
gether.” 

‘¢Tt can not be a question of fortune, Bernard 

‘‘PDo listen tome. Do let me S} eak, at any 
rate. I presume I may at least suppose that 
you do not dislike me.” 
” “Qh no.” 

‘‘ And though you might not be willing to a 
cept any man’s hand merely on a question of 


fortune, surely the fact that our marriage would 
be in every way suitable as regards money should 
not set you against it. Of my own love for you 
I will not speak farther, as I do not doubt that 
you believe what I say; but should you not 
question your own feelings very closely before 
you determine to oppose the wishes of all those 
who are nearest to you?” 

**Do you mean mamma, Bernard ?” 

**Not her especially, though I can not but 
think would like a marriage that 
keep all the family together, and would give 
you an equal claim to the property to that which 
I have.” 

‘That would 
with mamma.” 

‘* Have you asked her ?” 

‘*No, I have mentioned the matter to 
one.” 

‘*Then you can not know. And as to my 
uncle, I have the means of knowing that it is 
the great desire of his life. I must say that I 
think some consideration for him should induce 
you to pause before you give a final answer, even 


she would 


not have a feather’s-w 


though no consideration for me should have any 
weight with you.” 

‘*T would do more for you than for him 
much more.” 

**Then do this for me. Allow me to think 
that I have not yet had an answer to my pro- 
posal; give me to this day month, to Christ- 
mas; till any time that you like to name, so 
that I may think that it is not yet settled, and 
may tell Uncle Christopher that such is the 
case.” 

‘* Bernard, it would be useless.” 

‘*Tt would at any rate show him that you are 
willing to think of it.” 

‘** But I am not willing to think of it; not in 
that way. I do know my own mind thorough- 
ly, and I should be very wrong if I were to de- 
ceive you.” 

** And you wish me to give that as your only 
answer to my uncle ?” 

**To tell the truth, Bernard, I do not much 
care what you may say to my uncle in this mat- 
ter. He can have no right to interfere in the 
disposal of my hand, and therefore I need not 
regard his wishes on the subject. I will 
plain to you in one word what my feelings are 
about it. I would accept no man in opposition 
to mamma’s wishes; but not even for her could 
I accept any man in opposition to my own. 
But as concerns my uncle, I do not feel myself 
called on to consult him in any way on such a 
matter.” 


ex- 


MAGAZINE, 

** And yet he is the head of our family.” 

**T don’t care any thing about the family— 
not in that way.” ; 

‘** And he has been very generous to you all.” 

“That I deny. He has not been gener 

He is very hard and ungenerous t 
He lets her have that house becans 
he is anxious that the Dales should seem to b 


to mamma. 
mamma, 


respectable before the world; and she lives i, 
thinks it better for us 
If I had 


to-MoOrre W or, at anv rat 


it, because she that sh 
should 


leave it 


do so. my way, she shou 
», aS SO 

Lily is married 
Guestwick, 
t 


I would much sooner g 

and live as the Eames do.” 

** F thi ungrateful, Bell.” 

‘*No; I am not ungrateful. And as to con- 
ng, Bernard, I should be much more 
clined to consult you than him about my 1 
riage If y 


gether as a 


ink you are 
sulti 
u would let me look on you alto 


brother, I littl 
promising to Marry no one whom you did not 


should think 


rove.” 
But such an agreement between them would 
He 


four or five weeks back, t! 


by no means have suited Bernard's views. 
had thought, 
he was not personally very anxious for th 
match. He | declared to himself that h 
liked his cousin well enough; that it would b 
a good thing for | that h 


reasonable in his wishes and sufti- 


some 


m to settle himself; 


ciently liberal in his offers; and that, theref 


he would marry. It had hardly occurred to | 


his cousin would reject SO ¢ lig 
ble an offer, and had certainly never occurred t 
him that he would have to suffer any thing fi 
He had entertained n 

that feeling of which lovers speak when they d 
staking their all upon tl! 
die. It had not seemed to him 
that he was staking any thing as he gently told 
languid 


as probable that 


such rejection. 


clare that they are 
hazard of a 


his tale of love, lying on the ; 
the He had not regarded the possibilit) 
of disappointment, of sorrow, and of a deeply 
vexed mind. He would have feit but little tri- 
umph if accepted, and had not thought that he 
In this 
but 


now he found, to his own surprise, that this 


a-ha, 


could be humiliated by any rejection. 
frame of mind he had gone to his work; 


girl's answer had made him absolutely unhappy. 
for this thing, tl 

very expression of the wish made him long t 

He found, as he rode along silently 
by her side, that he was capable of more earn- 
estness of desire than he had known himself to 
He was at this moment unhappy, dis- 
appointed, anxious, distrustful of the future, 
and more intent on one special toy than he had 
ever been before, even as a boy. 


H wing expressed a wish 


possess it. 


possess. 


He was vexed, 
and felt himself to be sore at heart. He looked 
round at her, as she sat silent, quiet, and some- 
what sad upon her pony, and declared to him- 
self that she was very beautiful—that she was a 
thing to be gained if still there might be the 
He felt that he really 
loved her, and yet he was almost angry with 
himself for so feeling. Why had he subjected 


possibility of gaining her. 
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had never given him any pleasu:s. Indeed he 
had never hitherto acknowledged it; but now he 
was driven to do so on finding it to be the source 
of trouble and pain. I think it is open to us to 
doubt whether, even yet, Bernard Dale was in 
love with his cousin; whether he was not rather 
in love with his own desire. But against himself 
he found a verdict that he was in love, and was 
angry with himself and with all the world. 

‘* Ah, Bell!” he said, coming close up to her, 
‘¢T wish you could understand how I love you.” 
And, as he spoke, his cousin unconsciously rec- 
ognized more of affection in his tone, and less 
of that spirit of bargaining which had seemed to 
pervade all his former pleas, than she had ever 
fuund before. 

‘*AnddoI not love you? Have I not offered 
to be to you in all respects as a sister ?” 

‘“*That is nothing. Such an offer to me now 
is simply laughing at me. Bell, I tell you what 
—I will not giye youup. The fact is, you do not 
know me yet—not know me as you must know 
any man before you choose him for your hus- 
band. You and Lily are not alike in this. 
You are cautious, doubtful of yourself, and per- 
haps, also, somewhat doubtful of others. My 
heart is set upon this, and I shall still try to 
succeed.” 

‘* Ah, Bernard, do not say that! Believe me, 
when I tell you that it can never be.” 

‘*No: I will not believe you. I will not allow 
myself to be made utterly wretched. I tell you 
fairly that I will not believe you. I may surely 
hope if I choose to hope. No, Bell, I will never 
give you up—unless, indeed, I shoul l see you be- 
come another man’s wife.” 

As he said this they all turned in through the 
squire’s gate, and rode up to the yard in which it 
was their habit to dismount from their horses. 


—_— 
CEAPTER XIV. 


JOHN EAMES TAKES A WALK. 


Joun Eames watched the party of cavaliers 
as they rode away from his mother’s door, and 
then started upon a solitary walk, as soon as the 
noise of the horses’ hoofs had passed away out 
of the street. He was by no means happy in his 
mind as he did so. Indeed, he was overwhelmed 
with care and trouble, and as he went along very 
gloomy thoughts passed through his mind. Had 
he not better go to Australia, or Vancouver's 
Island, or ——? I will not name the places 
which the poor fellow suggested to himself as 
possible terminations of the long journeys which 
he might not improbably be called upon to take. 
That very day, just befure the Dales had come 
in, he had received a second letter from his dar- 
ling Amelia, written very closely upon the heels 
of the first. Why had he not answered her? 
Was he ill? Was he untrue? No; she would 
not believe that, and therefore fell back upon the 
probability of his illness. If it was so, she would 


| youth. 
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rush down tosee him. Nothing on earth should 
keep her from the bedside of her betrothed. If 
she did not get an answer from her beloved John 
by return of post, she would be down with him 
at Guestwick by the express train. Here was a 
position for such a young man as John Eames! 
And of Amelia Roper we may say that she was 
a young woman who would not give up. her 
game as long as the least chance remained of 
her winning it. ‘‘ I must go somewhere,” John 
said to himself, as he put on his slouched hat 
and wandered forth through the back streets of 
Guestwick. What would his mother say when 
she heard of Amelia Roper? What would she 
say when she saw her? 

He walked away toward the Manor, so that 
he might roam about the Guestwick woods in 
solitude. There was a path with a stile, lead- 
ing off from the high-road, about half a mile be- 
yond the lodges through which the Dales had 
ridden up to the house, and by this path John 
Eames turned in, and went away till he had left 
the Manor-house behind him, and was in the 
centre of the Guestwick woods. He knew the 
whole ground well, having roamed there ever 
since he was first allowed to go forth upon his 
walks alone. He had thought of Lily Dale by 
the hour together, as he had lost himself among 
the oak-trees ; 
thought of her with some pleasure. 


but in those former days he had 
Now he 
could only think of her as of one gone from him 
forever; and then he had also to think of her 
whom he had taken to himself in Lily’s place. 
Young men, very young men—men so young 
that it may be almost a question whether or no 
they have as yet reached their manhood—are 
more inclined to be earnest and thoughtful when 
alone than they ever are when with others, even 
though those others be their elders. 1 fancy 
that, as we grow old ourselves, we are apt to 


forget that it was so with us; and, forgetting it, 


| we do not believe that it is so with our children. 
| We constantly talk of the thoughtlessness of 


I do not know whether we might not 
more appropriately speak of its thoughtfulness. 
It is, however, no doubt, true that though 
It may almost be 
a question whether such wisdom as many of us 


t will 


not at once produce wisdom. 


have in our mature years has not come from the 
dying out of the power of temptation, rather than 
as the results of thought and resolution. Men, 
full fledged and at their work, are, for the most 
but lads, on 
whom the work of the world has not yet fallen 
with all its pressure—they have time for think- 
ing. 

And thus John Eames was thoughtful. They 
who knew him best accounted him to be a gay, 


part, too busy for much thought; 


good-hearted, somewhat reckless young man, 
open to temptation, but also open to good im- 
pressions ; as to whom no great success could b 

predicated, but of whom his friends might fairly 
hope that he might so live as to bring upon them 
But, above 
all things, they would have called him thought- 
In so calling him, they judged him wrong. 


no disgrace and not much trouble. 


less. 
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He was ever thinking—thinking mych of the 
world as it appeared to him, and of himself as 
he appeared to the world; and thinking, also, 
of things beyond the world. What was to be 
his fate here and hereafter? Lily Dale was gone 
from him, and Amelia Roper was hanging round 
his neck likea millstone! What, under such cir- 
cumstances, was to be his fate here and here- 
after ? 

We may say that the difficulties in his way 
were not as yet very great. As to Lily, indeed, 
he had no room for hope ; but, then, his love for 
Lily had, perhaps, been a sentiment rather than 
a passion. Most young men have to go through 
that disappointment, and are enabled to bear it 
without much injury to their prospects or hap} 


rr 
ness. 


And in after-life the remembrance of such 
love is a blessing rather than a curse, enabling 
the possessor of it to feel that in those early 
days there was something within him of which 
he had no « to be ashamed. I do not pity 
John Eames much in regard to Lily Dale. And 
then, as to Amelia Roper—had he achieved but 
a tithe of that lady’s experience in the world, or 


ause 


possessed a quarter of her audacity, surely such 
a difficulty as that need not have stood much in 
What could Amelia do to him if he 
fairly told her that he was not minded to marry 
her? In very truth he had never promised to 
do so. He was in no way bound to her, not even 
by honor. Honor, indeed, with such as her! 
But men are cowards before women until they 
become tyrants; and are easy dupes, till of a 
sudden they recognize the fact that it is pleas- 
anter to be the victimizer than the victim—and 


his way! 


There are men, indeed, who never 
learn the latter lesson. 

But though the cause for fear was so slight, 
poor John Eames was thoroughly afraid. Lit- 
tle things which, in connection with so deep a 


as easy. 


sorrow as his, it is almost ridiculous to mention, 
added to his embarrassments, and made an es- 
cape from them seem to him to be impossible. 
He could not return to London without going to 
Burton Crescent, because his clothes were there, 
and because he owed to Mrs. Roper some small 
sum of money which on his return to London he 
would not have immediately in his pocket. He 
must therefore meet Amelia, and he knew that 
he had not the courage to tell a girl, face to face, 
that he did not love her, after he had once been 
induced to say that he did d& His boldest 
conception did not go beyond the writing of a 
letter in which he would renounce her, and re- 
moving himself altogether from that quarter of 
the town in which Burton Crescent was situated. 
But then about his clothes, and that debt of his? 
And what if Amelia should in the mean time 
come down to Guestwick and claim him? Could 
he in his mother’s presence declare that she had 
no right to make such claim? The difficulties, 
in truth, were not very great, but they were too 
heavy for that poor young clerk from the In- 
come-tax Office. 

You will declare that he must have been a fool 
and a coward. Yet he could read and under- 


» SO. 
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aaa ES ee a 
stand Shakspeare. He knew much—by far t 
much—of Byron’s poetry by heart. He 
deep critic, often writing down his criticisms in a 
lengthy journal which he kept. [e could writ 
quickly, and with understanding; and I may 
clare that men at his office had already asc 
tained that he was no fool. He knew his 1 
and could do it—as many men 

do who were much less foolish before th 

And as to that matter of cowardice, h 

ave thought it the greatest blessing in the w 
to up in a room with Crosbie, | 
permission to fight with him till one of 

] been brought t 


was 


ness, 


be shu 


hould have 


s yy stress of battl 
give up his claim to Lily Dale. E: 
coward. He feared no man on earth. 

iid of Amelia Ro 

He wandered about through 

The pe 


seven, and he n 


was terribly af 
woods very ill at 
wick at 
make up his mind whether or 
to Amelia on that day. 


ease. 


went out ust at ¢ 


no he would w1 
He must a 
his mind as to what he would say to her. H 
felt that he should at least 
his answer be what it might. 


lso make 


r her letter, lk 
ld he } 


answt 
shou 
in ten twelve 
time? Should he tell her that he wa 

ed being, unfit for 


= *} ° 
treat of her th 


ise to marry her—say or 
love, and with humility 
Ors! 


at he might be excused? 
he write to her mother, telling her th: 
Crescent would not suit him any longer, 
ising her to send the 
next payment, and asking her t« 
in a bundle to the Income-tax Office ? Or sl 
he go home to his own mother and boldly 
all to her? 

He at last resolved that he must write the 
ter, and as he composed 


balance on ré 


» send his « 


it in his mind he 


himself down beneath an old tree which 
m 
The letter, as he fram 

», Was not a bad letter, if only he could 

t it written and posted. Every word 

1 hi 
ression which told his n 

} *¢ He acknowl- 
edged himself to have been wrong in misleadins 
his correspondent, and allowing her to imagin 
He had not a hear 
He had been weak not to writ 
en deterred 
so by the fear of giving her pain; 
felt that he was bound in honor to tell her th 
truth. Having so told her, he would not return 
to Burton Crescent if it would pain her to se 
him there. He would always have a deep regard 
for her’—oh, Johnny !—‘‘ and would hope anx- 
iously that her welfare in life might be complete. 
That was the letter as he wrote it on the tablets 
but the get 


on a spot at which many of the forest tracks 
and crossed each other. 
it hei 
hav 

it he chose with precision, and i s mind I 
emphasized every ex] 


‘learly and justified his purpose 


that she possessed his heart. 
at her disposal. 
to her before, 


having be from doit 


now he 


of his mind under the tree ; 
put on te 
er difficu 


ting 


great- 


paper was a task, as he knew, of 
y. Then, as he repeated it to himself, 
he fell asleep. 

‘¢ Young man,” said a voice in his ears as he 


) 
] 
it 


slept. At first the voice spoke as a voice from 


his dream without waking him ; but when it was 
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** WHY, IT’S YOUNG EAMES!’ 


repeated he sat up and saw that a stout gentle-| up so that he was now sitting, instead of ] 


ying, 
man was standing over him. 


For a moment he | as he looked up into the earl’s rosy face. 
did not know where he was or how he had come} ‘I knew your father, and a very good man 
there ; nor could he recollect, as he saw the trees | he was, only he shouldn’t have taken to farm- 
about him, how long he had been in the wood. | ing. People think they can farm without learn- 
But he knew the stout gentleman well enough, | ing the trade, but that’s a very great mistake. 
though he had not seen him for more than two | I can farm, becanse I've learn . Don’t you 
years. ‘* Young man,” said the voice, ‘‘if you | think you'd better get up?” 
want to catch rheumatism that’s the way to do 
if 


Whereupon John- 
ny raised himself to his feet. ‘* Not but what 


t 
Why, it’s young Eames, isn’t it ?” youre very welcome to lie there if you like it 


“Yes, my lord,” said Johnny, raising himself | Only in October, you know— 
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‘I’m afraid I’m trespassing, my lord,” said 
Eames. ‘‘I came in off the path, and—” 

‘* You're welcome; you're very welcome. If 
you'll come up to the house I'll give you some 
luncheon.” This hospitable offer, however, 
Johnny declined, alleging that it was late, and 
that he was going home to dinner. 

‘‘Come along,” said the earl. ‘You can’t 
go any shorter way than by the house. - Dear, 
dear, how well 1 remember your father! He 
vas a much cleverer man than I am—very 
much; but he didn’t know how to send a beast 
to market any better than a child. By-the-by, 
they have put you into a pubiic office, haven't 
they?” 

“Ton my lord.” 

‘And a very good thing, too—a very good 
thing, indeed. 


wood ? 


V 





But why were you asleep in the 
It isn’t warm, you know. I call it 
rather cold.” And the earl stopped, and looked 
at him, scrutinizing him, as though resolved to 
inquire into so deep a mystery. 

‘*T was taking a walk, and thinking of some- 
thing, I sat down.” 

** Leave of absence, I suppose ?” 

** Yes, my lord.” 

‘*Have you got into trouble? 
though you were in trouble. 
used to be in trouble.” 

‘*T haven't taken to farming,” 
with an attempt at a smile. 

‘*Ha, ha, ha—quite right. No, don’t take 
to farming. Unless you learn it, you know, 
you might just as well take to shoemaking ; just 
the same. You haven't got into trouble, then; 
eh ?” 

‘*No, my lord, not particularly.’ 

‘*Not particularly! I know very well that 
young men do get into trouble when they get 
up to London. If you want any—any advice, 
or that sort of thing, you may come to me; for I 
knew your father well. Do you like shooting ?” 

‘*T never did shoot any thing.” 

‘* Well, perhaps better not. To tell the truth, 
I’m not very fond of young men who take to 
shooting without having any thing to shoot at. 

3y-the-by, now I think of it, I'll send your mo- 
ther some 


You look 
Your poor father 


as 


said Johnny, 


game.” It may, however, here be 
fair to mention that game very often came from 
Guestwick Manor to Mrs. Eames. ‘ And look 
here, cold pheasant for breakfast is the best 
thing I know of. Pheasants at dinner are rub- 
bish—mere rubbish. Here we are at the house. 
Will you come in and have a glass of wine?” 

But this John Eames declined, pleasing the 
earl better by doing so than he would have done 
Not that the lord was inhos- 
pitable or insincere in his offer, but he preferred 
that such a one as John Eames should receive 
his proffered familiarity without too much im- 
mediate assurance. He felt that Eames was a 
little in awe of his companion’s rank, and he 
liked him the better for it. He liked him the 
better for it, and was a man apt to remember 
his likings. ‘‘If you won’t come in, good-by,” 
and he gave Johnny his hand. 


by accepting it. 


| 
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** Good-evening, my lord,” said Johnny 

‘And remember this; it is the deuce of a 
thing to have rheumatism in your loins. | 
wouldn’t go to sleep under a tree if I were y: 
—not in October. Sut you're always wi lcom 
to go any where about the place.” — 

**Thank you, my lord.” 

** And if you should take to shooting—but | 
dare say you won’t; and if you come to trou! 
and want advice, or that sort of thing, 
me. I knew your father well.” And 
parted, Eames returning on his road towa1 
Guestwick. 





} 
so the 


For some reason, which he could not defi 
he felt better after his interview with the 
There had been something about the fat, good- 
natured, sensible old man which had cheer 
him, in spite of his sorrow. ‘ Pheasants f 
dinner are rubbish—mere rubbish,” he said t 
himself, over and over again as he went along 
the road; and they were the first words whicl 
he spoke to his mother after entering the house 

**]T wish we had some of that sort of rubbish, 
said she. 

**So you will, to-morrow ;”’ and then he de- 
scribed to her his interview. 

“The earl was, at any rate, quite right about 
lying upon the ground. 
so foolish. 
father too. 
boots ; 


I wonder you can be 
And he is right about your poor 
gut you have got to change you 
and we shall be ready for dinner almost 
immediately.” 

But Johnny Eames, before he sat down t 
dinner, did write his letter to Amelia, and did 
go out to post it with his own hands—much t 
his mother’s annoyance. But the letter w 


| not get itself written in that strong and appro- 


priate language which had come to him as 
was roaming through the woods. It was a bald 
letter, and somewhat cowardly withal. 


(the letter ran)—‘**I have 
and did not answer the first because I felt 
that there was a difficylty in expressing what I wish t 
say; and now it will be better that you should allow the 
subject to stand over till I am back in town. I shall t 

there in ten days from this. I have been quite well, and 
am so; but of course am much obliged by your inquiries 
I know you will think this very cold; but when I tell y 

every thing you will agree with me that it is best. If I 
were to marry, I know thst we should be unhappy, bx 
live on. If I have eve 


“DeaR AMELIA” i 


both of yours ; 


receiv 


cause we should have nothing to 
said any thing to deceive you, I beg your pardon with 
my heart; but perhaps it will be better to let the su 
remain till we shall meet iin in London. 

** Believe me to be your most 


ibiec 
1D) 


sincere friend 


say admirer’—[Oh, John Eames!) 





CHAPTER XV. 


THE LAST DAY. 


Last days are wretched days; and so are last 
moments wretched moments. It is not the fact 
that the parting is coming which makes these 
days and moments so wretched, but the feeling 
that something special is expected from them, 
which something they always fail to produce. 
Spasmodic periods of pleasure, of affection, or 
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even of study, seldom fail of disappointment 
when premeditated. When last days are com- 
ing, they should be allowed to come and to glide 
away without special notice or mention. And 
as for last moments, there should be none such. 
Let them ever be ended, even before their pres- 
ence has been acknewledged. 

But Lily Dale had not yet been taught these 
lessons by her world’s experience, and she ex- 
pected that this sweetest cup of which she had 
ever drank should go on being sweet—sweeter 
and still sweeter—as long as she could press it 
to her lips. How the dregs had come to mix 
themselves with the last drops we have already 
and on that same day—on the Monday 
evening —the bitter task still remained; fo 
Crosbie, as they walked about through the gar- 
dens in the evening, found other subjects on 


seen 5 


which he thought it necessary to give her sundry 
} intended for her edification, which came 
to her with much of the savor of a lecture. <A 

irl, when she is thoroughly in love, as surely 
was the case with Lily, likes to receive hints as 
to her future life from the man to whom she is 
devoted; but she would, I think, prefer that 
such hints should be short, and that the lesson 
should be implied rather than declared—that 
they should, in fact, be hints and not lectures. 
Crosbie, who was a man of tact, who understood 
the world and had been dealing with women for 
many years, no doubt understood all this as well 


as we do. 


nts, 


But he had come to entertain a no- 
tion that he was an injured man, that he was 
giving very much more than was to be given to 
him, and that therefore he was entitled to take 
liberties which might not fairly be within the 
reach of another lover. My reader will say that 
in all this he was ungenerous. Well; he was 
ungenerous. I do not know that I have ever 
said that much generosity was to be expected 
from him. He had some principles of right and 
wrong, under the guidance of which it may per- 
haps be hoped © at he will not go utterly astray ; 
but his past life had not been of a nature to make 
him unselfish. He was ungenerous, and Lily 
felt it, though she would not acknowledge it 
even to herself. She had been very open with 
him—acknowledging the depth of her love for 
him; telling him that he was now all in all to 
her; that life without his love would be impos- 
sible to her: and in a certain way he took ad- 
vantage of these strong avowals, treating her as 
though she were a creature utterly in his power ; 
as indeed she was. 

On that evening he said no more of Johnny 
Eames, but said much of the difficulty of a man 
establishing himself with a wife in London, who 
had nething but his own moderate income on 
which to rely. He did not in so many words 
tell her that if her friends could make up for her 
two or three thousand pounds-—that being much 
less than he had expected when he first made 
his offer—this terrible difficulty would be re- 
moved; but he said enough to make her under- 
stand that the world would call him vey impru- 
dent in taking a girl who had nothing. And as 
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he spoke of these things, Lily remaining for the 
most part silent as he did so, it occurred to him 
that he might talk to her freely of his past life— 
more freely than he would have done had he fear- 
ed that he might lose her by any such disclosures. 
He had no fear of losing her. Alas! might it 
not be possible that he had some such hope! 
He told her that his past life had been ex- 
pensive; that, though he was not in debt, he 
had lived up to every shilling that he had, and 
that he had contracted habits of expenditure 
which it would be almost impossible for him to 
lay aside at a day’s notice. Then he spoke of 
entanglements, meaning, as he did so, to ex- 
plain more fully what were their nature, but not 
daring to do so when he found that Lily was al- 
together in the dark as to what he meant. No; 
he was not a generous man—a very ungenerous 
man. And yet, during all this time, he thought 
that he was guided by principle. ‘It will be 
best that I should be honest with her,” he said 
to himself. And then he told himself, 
of times, that when making his offer he had ex- 
pected, and had a right to that she 
would not be penniless. Under those cireum- 
stances he had done the best he could for her 
—offering her his heart honestly, with a quick 
readiness to make her his own at the earliest day 
that she might think possible. Had he been 
more cautious, he need not have fallen into this 
cruel mistake; but she, at any rate, could not 
quarrel with him for his imprudence. And still 
he was determined to stand by his engagement, 
and willing to marry her, although, as he the 
more thought of it, he felt the more strongly 
that he would thereby ruin his prospects, and 


scores 


expect, 


thrust beyond his own reach all those good 
things which he had hoped to win. 
tinued to talk to her, he 
credit for his generosity, 


As he con- 
gave himself special 
and felt that he was 
in pointing out to her 
all the difficulties which lay in the way of their 
marriage. 

At first Lily said some words intended to con- 
vey an assurance that she would be the most 
economical wife that man ever had, but she soon 
ceased from such promises as these. Her per- 
ceptions were keen, and she discovered that the 
difficulties of which he was afraid were those 
which he must overcome before his marriage, not 
any which might be expected to overwhelm him 
after it. ‘* A cheap and nasty ménage would be 
my aversion,” he saidto her. ‘It is that which 
I want to avoid—chiefly for your sake.” Then 
she promised him that she would wait patiently 
for his time—‘‘even though it should be for 
seven years,”’ she said, looking up into his face, 
and trying to find there some sign of approba- 
tion. ‘* That's nonsense,’’ he said. 
are not patriarchs nowadays. I suppose we 
shall have to wait two years. And that’s a 
deuce of a bore—a terrible bore.” And there 
was that in the tone of his voice which grated on 
her feelings, and made her wretched for the me- 
ment. 

As he parted with her for the night on her 


only doing his duty by her 


” People 
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own side of the little bridge which led from one 
varden to the other, he put his arm round her to 
embrace her and kiss her, as he had often done 
at that spot. It had become a habit with them 
to say their evening farewells there, and the se- 
cluded little nook among the shrubs was inex- 
pressibly dear to Lily. But on the present oc- 
casion she made an effort to avoid his caress. 
She turned from him—very slightly, but-it was 
enough, and he felt it. ‘‘ Are you angry with 
me?” he said. ‘*Oh no, Adolphus; how can 
I be angry with you?” And then she turned to 
him, and gave him her face to kiss almost before 
he had again asked for it. ‘* He shall not, at 
any rate, think that I am unkind to him—and 
it will not matter now,” she said to herself, as 
she walked slowly across the lawn, in the dark, 
up to her mother’s drawing-room window. 

** Well, dearest,” said Mrs. Dale, who was 
there alone, ‘‘did the beards wag merry in the 
Great Hall this evening?” That was a joke 
with them, for neither Crosbie nor Bernard Dale 
used a razor at his toilet. 

“‘Not specially merry. And I think it was 
my fault, for I have a headache. Mamma, I 
believe I will go at once to bed.” 

‘¢ My darling, is there any thing wrong?” 

‘‘ Nothing, mamma. But we had such a long 
ride; and then Adolphus is going, and of course 
we have so much to say. ‘To-morrow will be 
the last day, for I shall only just see him on 
Wednesday morning ; and as I want to be well, 
if possible, I'll go to bed.” And so she took 
her candle and went. 

When Bell came up Lily was still awake, 
but she begged her sister not to disturb her. 
** Don’t talk to me, Bell,” she said. ‘* I’m try- 
ing to make myself quiet, and I half feel that I 
should get childish if I went on talking. I 
have almost more to think of than I know how 
to manage.”’ And she strove, not 
unsuccessfully, to speak with a cheery tone, as 
though the cares which weighed upon her were 
not unpleasant in their nature. Then her sis- 
ter kissed her and left her to her thoughts. 

And she had great matter for thinking; 
great that many hours sounded in her ears from 
the clock on the stairs before she brought her 
thoughts to a shape that satisfied herself. 
did so bring them at last, and then she slept. 
She did so bring them, toiling over her work 
with tears that made her pillow wet, with heart- 
burning and almost with heart-breaking, with 
much doubting, and many anxious, eager in- 
quiries within her own bosom as to that which 
she ought to do, and that which she could en- 
dure to do. But at last her resolve was taken, 
and then she slept. 

It had been agreed between them that Crosbie 
should come down to the Small House on the 
next day after breakfast, and remain there till 
the time came for riding. But Lily determ- 


altogether 


so 


She 


ined to alter this arrangement, and accordingly 
put on her hat immediately after breakfast, and 
posted herself at the bridge, so as to intercept 
her lover as he came. 


He soon appeared with 
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his friend Dale, and she at once told him her 
purpose. 

‘“‘T want to have a talk with you, Acoly ’ 
before you go in to mamma; so come with me 
into the field.” 

** All right,” said he. 

‘*And Bernard can finish his cigar on tt 
lawn. Mamma and Bell will join him there 

** All right,” said Bernard. 
rated; and Crosbie went away with Lil 





So they sepa 
iv il 
the field where they had first learned to know 
each other in those hay-making days. 

She did not say much till they were w 
away from the house, but answerec what words 
he chose to speak, not knowing very well 
what he spoke. But when she considered t 
they had reached the proper spot, she beg 
very abruptly : 


‘ Adolphus,” she said, ‘‘I have something to 
say to you—something to which you must listen 
Then he looked at 
at once knew that she was in earnest. 

“This is the last day on which I could say 
it,’ she continued, ‘‘ and I am very glad that ] 
have not let the last day 


very carefully.” her, and 


go by without s 
it. I should not have known how to put it 
a letter.” 

** What is it, Lily ?” 

** And I do not know that I can say it prop- 
erly; but I hope that you will not be hard uy 
me. this be- 
tween us should be over, I will consent.” 

$¢ Lily !” 


‘*T mean what I say. 


Adolphus, if you wish that all 


If you wish it, I will 
consent; and when I have said so, proposing 
myself, you may be quite sure that I shall never 
blame you if you take me at my word.” 

** Are you tired of me, Lily ?”’ 

ad No. 


weary with loving you. 


I shall never be tired of you—never 
I did not wish to say 
so now; but I will answer your question boldly. 
Tired of you! I fancy that a girl can never 
grow tired of her lover. But I would sooner 
die in the struggle than ve the cause of your 
ruin. It would be better—in every way better.” 

‘*T have said nothing of being ruined.” 

‘* But listen to me. I should not die if you 
left me—not be utterly broken-hearted. No- 
thing on earth can I ever love as I have loved 
you. But I have a God and a Saviour that will 
be enough for me. I can turn to them with 
content if it be well that you should leave me. 
I have gone to them, and—” But at this mo- 
She had 
broken down in her effort, losing her voice 
through the strength of her emotion. As she 
did not choose that he should see her overcome, 
she turned from him and walked away across 
the grass. 

Of course he followed her; but he was not so 
quick after her but that time had been given to 
her to recover herself. ‘‘It is true,” she said. 
“9 the strength of which I tell 
Though I have given myself to you as your 
wife, I can bear to be divorced from you now 
—now. And, my love, though it may sound 


ment she could utter no more words. 


have you. 
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heartless, I would sooner be so divorced from 
you than cling to you as a log that must drag 
you down under the water, and drown you in 
trouble and care. I would—indeed [ would. If 
you go, of course that kind of thing is over for me. 
But the world has more than that—much more; 
and I would make myself happy—yes, my love, 
I would be happy. You need not fear that.” 

‘But, Lily, why is all this said to me here 
to-day ?”’ 

‘* Because it is my duty to say it. 
stand all your position now, though it is only 
It never flashed on me till yesterday. 
When you proposed to me you thought that I— 
that I had some fortune.” 

‘‘Never mind that now, Lily.” 

‘But you did. I see it all now. I ought 
perhaps to have told you that it was not so. 
There has been the mistake, and we are both 
sufferers. But we need not make the suffering 
deeper than needs be. My love, you are free— 
from this moment. And even my heart shall 
not blame you for accepting your freedom.” 

“And are you afraid of poverty ?” he asked 
her. 

‘‘T am afraid of poverty for you. 
have lived differently. Luxuries, of which I 
know nothing, have been your daily comforts. 


now. 


I tell you I can bear to part with you, but I can | 


not bear to become the source of your unhappi- 
Yes, I will bear it; and none shall dare 
in my hearing to speak against you. I 


ness. 


have 


brought you here to say the word; nay, more 


than that, to advise you to say it.” 

He stood silent for a moment, during which 
he held her by the hand. She was looking into 
his face, but he was looking away into the clouds, 
striving to appear as though he was the master 
of the 
his mind was wracked with doubt. What if he 
should take her at her word? Some few would 
say bitter things against him, but such bitter 
things had been said against many another man 
without harming him. Would it not be well 
for both if he should take her at her word ? 


occasion, 


done; and as for him, he would thus escape 
from the ruin at which he had been gazing for 
the last week past. 
He did love her; so he declared to himself. 
But was he a man who ought to throw the 
world away for love? Such men there were; 
but was he one of them? Could he be happy 


Road, with five children and horrid misgivings 
as to the baker’s bill? Of all men living, was 
not he the last that should have allowed him- 
self to fall into such a trap? 
through his mind as he turned his face ap to 


grand and noble. 

‘*Speak to me, Adolphus, and say that it 
shall be so.” 

Then his heart misgave him, and he lacked 
the courage to extricate himself from his trouble; 


or, as he afterward said to himself, he had not | 


| my troubles ; 


|**Oh, my love!” she said. “I do 


| thinking ; 
You andI | 


| stood me a little ; 


| character. 


But during those moments | 


She | 
would recover and love again, as other girls had | 


For it was ruin, utter ruin. | 


| as she did so. 
| but I am so happy. 
|ing now; indeed I don't. 
in that small house, somewhere near the New | 


| drew her hand from him. 


All this passed | 
| you. 
the clouds with a look that was intended to be | 


20% 
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the heart todo it. ‘If 1 understand you right- 
ly, Lily, all this comes from no want of love on 
your own part?” 

‘* Want of love on my part ? 
not ask me that.” 

** Until you tell me that there is such a want 
Then he took her 
**No, Lily; 


whatever may be our cares and troubles we are 


But you should 


I will agree to no parting.” 
hand and put it within his arm. 


| bound together, indissolubly.” 
I under- | 


** Are we?” said she; and as she spoke her 
voice trembled, and her hand shook. 

“Much too firmly for any such divorce as 
that. No, Lily, I claim the right to tell you all 
but I shall not let you go.” 

** But, Adolphus—” and the hand on his arm 
was beginning to cling to it again. 

** Adolphus,” said he, ‘*has got nothing more 
to say on that subject. 


He exercises the right 


which he believes to be his own, and chooses to 


| retain the prize which he has won.” 


She was now clinging to him in very truth. 
not know 
It is of you that I am 
of you, of you!” 


how to say it again. 


‘*f know you are; but you have misunder- 
that’s all.” 

**Have 1? Then listen to me again, once 
more, my heart’s own darling, my love, my hus- 
band, my lord! If I can not be to you at once 
like Ruth, and never cease from coming after 
you, my thoughts to you shall be like those of 
Ruth: if aught but death part thee and me, may 
God do so to me and more also.” Then she fell 
upon his breast and wept. 

He still hardly understood the depth of her 
He was not himself deep enough to 
comprehend it all. But yet he was awed by 
her great love, and exalted to a certain solem- 
nity of feeling which for the time made him re- 
joice in his late decision. For a few hours he 
was minded to throw the world behind him, and 
wear this woman, as such a woman should be 
worn—as a comforter to him in all things, and 
a strong shield against great troubles. 
he said, ‘*my own Lily!” 


“Lily,” 


‘* Yes, your own, to take when you please, 
and leave untaken while you please; and as 
much your own in one way as in the other.” 
Then she looked up again, and essayed to laugh 
**You will think I am frantic, 
I don’t care about your go- 
There; you may go 
now, this minute, if you like it.” And she with- 
**T feel so different- 
ly from what I have done for the last few days. 
I am so glad you have spoken to me as you did. 
Of course I ought to bear all those things with 
But I can not be unhappy about it now. 
I wonder if I went to work and made a lot of 
things whether that would help?” 

‘“‘ A set of shirts for me, for instance ?” 

“T could do that, at any rate.” 

‘*Tt may come to that yet, some 
days.” 

“*T pray God that it may.” 


of these 


Then again she 
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her eyes. ‘‘I pray God that it may. To be 
of use to you, to work for you, to do something 
for you that may have in it some sober, earnest 
purport of usefulness; that is what I want above 
all things. I want to be with you at once that 
I may be of service to you. Would that you 
and I were alone together, that I might do ey- 
ery thing for you. I sometimes think ‘that a 
very poor man’s wife is the happiest, because she 
does do every thing.” 

**You shall do every thing very soon,” said 
he; and then they sauntered along pleasantly 
through the morning hours, and when they again 
appeared at Mrs. Dale’s table Mrs. Dale and 
Bell were astonished at Lily’s brightness. All 
her old ways had seemed to return to her, and 
she made her little saucy speeches to Mr. Cros- 
bie as she had used to do when he was first 
becoming fascinated by her sweetness. ‘* You 
know that you'll be such a swell when you get 
to that countess’s house that you'll forget all 
about Allington.” 

‘* Of course I shall,” said he. 

“And the paper you write upon will be all 
over coronets—that is, ifever you do write. Per- 
haps you will to Bernard some day, just to show 
that you are staying at a castle.” 

**You certainly don’t deserve that he should 
write to you,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“T don’t expece it for a moment—not till he 
gets back to London and finds that he has no- 
thing else to do at his office. But I should so 
like to see how you and Lady Julia get on to- 
gether. It was quite clear that she regarded 
you as an ogre; didn’t she, Bell ?” 

**So many people are ogres to Lady Julia,” 
said Bell. 

‘*I believe Lady Julia to be a very good wo- 
man,” said Mrs. Dale, ‘‘ and I won't have her 
abused.” 

** Particularly before poor Bernard, who is 
her pet nephew,” said Lily. ‘I dare say Adol- 
phus will become a pet too when she has been a 
week with him at Courcy Castle. 
cut Bernard out.” 

From all which Mrs. Dale learned that some 
care which had sat heavy on Lily’s heart was 
now lightened, if not altogether removed. 
had asked no questions of her daughter, but she 
had perceived during the past few days that Lily 
was in trouble, and she knew that such trouble 
had arisen from her engagement. 
no questions, but of course she had been told 
what was Mr. Crosbie’s income, and had been 
made to understand that it was not to be con- 
sidered as amply sufficient for all the wants of 
matrimony. There was little difficulty in guess- 
ing what was the source of Lily’s care, and as 
little in now perceiving that something had been 
said between them by which that care had been 
relieved. 

After that they all rode, and the afternoon 
went by pleasantly, It was the last day indeed, 
but Lily had determined that she would not be 
sad. She had told him that he might go now, 


Do try and 


She | 


She had asked | 


at his 
She knew that the morrow would }x 
very blank to her; but she struggled to live w 
to the spirit of her promise, and she succeeded. 
They all dined at the Great House, even Mrs. 
When tl 
had come in from the garden in the evening 
Crosbie talked more to Mrs. Dale than he 
even to Lily, while Lily sat a little distant, 
ening with all her ears, sometimes saying a | 


going. 


Dale doing so upon this occasion. 


W- 


toned word, and happy beyond expression in the 


feeling that her mother and her lover should 
understand each other. And it must be under- 
stood that Crosbie at this time was fully det 

ined to conquer the difficulties of which he had 
thought so much, and to fix the earliest 

which might be possible for his marriage. he 
solemnity of that meeting in the field still hung 
about him, and gave to his present feelings a 
manliness and a truth of purpose which were t 
If only those feel- 
talked to Mrs. 
| Dale about her daughter, and about their future 


generally wanting to them. 
; 


ings would last! But now he 
| prospects, in a tone which he could not hay 
used had not his mind for the time been true to 
her. He had never spoken 80 freely to ily 3 
mother, and at no time had Mrs. Dale felt for 
He apologiz l 


for the necessity of some delay, arguing that h 


1im so much of a mother’s love. 


could not endure to see his young wife without 
the comfort of a home of her own, and that he 
was now, as he always had been, afraid of in- 
curring debt. Mrs. Dale disliked waiting engag¢ 
all mothers—but she could n 
answer unkindly to such pleading as this. 


ments—as do 


she said, ‘* that she 
may well wait for a year or so.” 


“ Lily is so very young, 


‘For seven years,” said Lily, jumping u 
‘I sha 
hardly be six-and-twenty #hen, which is not : 
all too old.” 

And so the evening passed away very pleas- 
antly. 

** God bless you, Adolphus!” Mrs. Dale said 
to him, as she parted with him at her own door. 

It was the first time that she had called him »y 
his Christian name. ‘I hope you understand 
| how much we are trusting to you.” 

**T do—I do!” said he, as he pressed her 
hand. Then as he walked back alone he swore 
to himself, binding himself to the oath with all 
his heart, that he would be true to those women 
—both to the daughter and to the mother; for 
the solemnity of the morning was still upon him. 

He was to start the next morning before eight, 
Bernard having undertaken to drive him over 
to the railway at Guestwick. The breakfast was 
on the table shortly after seven, and just as the 
two men had come down Lily entered the room 
with her hat and shawl. ‘I said I would be in 
{to pour out your tea,” said she; and then she 

sat herself down over against the tea-pot. 

It was a silent meal, for people do not know 
what to say in those last minutes. And Ber- 
nard, too, was there; proving how true is the 
|adage which says, that two are company, but 


and whispering into her mother’s ear. 
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that three are not. I think that Lily was wrong 
to come up on that last morning; but she would 
not hear of letting him start without seeing him, 
when her lover had begged her not to put her- 
self to so much trouble. Trouble! Would she’ 
not have sat up all night to see even the last of 
the top of his hat ? 

Then Bernard, muttering something about 
the horse, went away. ‘*I have only one min- 
ute to speak to you,” said she, jumping up, ‘‘ and 
I have been thinking all night of what I had to 
say. Itis so easy to think, and so hard to speak.” 

‘‘ My darling, I understand it all. 

‘¢ But you must understand this, that I will 
never distrust you. I will never ask you to 
give me up again, or say that I could be happy 
without you. I could not live without you; 
that is, without the knowledge that you are 
mine. But I will never be impatient, never. 
Pray, pray believe me! Nothing shall make 
» distrust you.” | 

| 
| 
| 


m 
‘Dearest Lily, I will endeavor to give you 

no cause.” 

‘*T know you will not; but I specially want- 

to tell you that. And you will write—very 


] 


ea 


soon ?° 


“ Directly I get there.” 

‘* And as often as you can. But I won't 
bother you; only your letters will make me so} 
happy. I shall be so proud when they come to | 
me. I shall be afraid of writing too much to| 
you, for fear I should tire you.” 


| 

**You will never do that.” 

‘Shall I not? But you must write first, you | 
know. If you could only understand how I 
shall live upon your letters! And now good- 
by. There are the wheels. God bless you, my 
own, my own!” And she gave herself up into his 
arms, as she had given herself up into his heart. 

She stood at the door as the two men got into 
the gig, and, as it passed down through the gate, 
she hurried out upon the terrace, from whence | 
she could see it for a few yards down the lane. 
Then she ran from the terrace to the gate, and, 
hurrying through the gate, made her way into 
the church-yard, from the farther corner of which 
she could see the heads of the two men till they | 
had made the turn into the main road beyond | 
the parsonage. There she remained till the | 
very sound of the wheels no longer reached her | 
ears, stretching her eyes in the direction they | 
had taken. Then she turned round slowly and} 
made her way out at the church-yard gate, | 
which opened on to the road close to the front | 
door of the Small House. 

‘*T should like to punch his head,” said Hop- 
kins, the gardener, to himself, as he saw the 
gig driven away, and saw Lily trip after it, that | 
she might see the last of him whom it carried. | 
** And I wouldn’t think nothing of doing it; no 
more I wouldn't,” Hopkins added in his solilo- 
quy. It was generally thought about the place | 
that Miss Lily was Hopkins’s favorite, though | 


he showed it chiefly by snubbing her more fre- | 
quently than he snubbed her sister. 
Lily had evidently intended to return home | 
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through the front door; but she changed her 
purpose before she reached the house, and made 
her way slowly back through the church-yard, 
and by the gate of the Great House, and by the 
garden at the back of it, till she 
tle bridge. But on the 
while, leaning against the 


crossed the lit- 
bridge she rested 
railing as she had 
often leaned with him, and thinking of all that 
had passed since that July day on which sh« 
had first met him. t had he so often 
told her of his love as on this, and nowhere had 
I would b 


1 


On no s} 


she 


» him that she 
his own dutiful loving wif 
** And by God's help so I will,” she said to 
herself, as she walked firmly up to the hous 
*“*He has gone, mamma,” she said, 
tered the breakfast-room. And now we'll go 
back to our work-a-day YS; has been all 


Sunday for me for the last six weeks.” 


so eagerly sworn t 


e. 


as she en- 


wa it 


THE GUN-BOAT ESSEX. 

MONG the strange and startling incidents 
/ which will hereafter clothe this war with 
the lights and shadows of romance, the gallant 
little Essex and her achievements in the West- 
ern waters will always find a prominent place. 
A certain curious feeling is inspired by the name 
of a ship that has “done and suffered great 
different from the feeling with which 
we look on or read about any other work of hu- 
man hands. Every timber in *‘ the old Consti- 
tution” was sacred. Each plank in her oak- 
ribbed sides uttered a voice which 


things,” 


has com 
down to us from the far-off waves, and whic! 
will be transmitted to the latest hour of time. 
When Nelson fell upon the deck of the Victory. 
that proud palace of the British navy became a 
shrine where valor could worship forever. The 
Monitor, the Cumberland, and the Essex have 
already taken their permanent places in history. 
The career of the Essex, however, being far less 
familiar to most readers, we shall offer some ac- 
count of her deeds, and the heroic conduct of her 
commander and crew. 

The name of Porter has for sixty years been 
known wherever the ensign of the republic 
floated. Nearly every vessel in our older fleets 
has felt the tread of a Porter on her deck. Com- 
modore William D. Porter had been in the na- 
val service of the United States thirty-eight 
years when the rebellion broke out. Born in 
New Orleans—a son of Commodore David Por- 


is 


ter—educated and domiciled in Pennsylvania, 
and ever after rocked on the sea, he was (Sep- 
tember 27, 1861) ordered to the Western De- 
partment, to take command of the gun-boat 
Essex, under Commodore Foote, to operate upon 
the Mississippi. 

When the Essex was bought by the Govern- 
ment she was a St. Louis ferry-boat, plying on 
the river at that city. How she was made into 
a gun-boat, capable of such enormous power of 
resistance and attack, will best appear from 
Commodore Porter's own words, which are suf- 
ficiently amusing. He says: 
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**The commander-in-chief (flag-officer A. H. Foote) | of silver light pouring its Waves over camps of 


So in 





gave me only eighteen days to get her together. 
that time I had her off the docks, and in three days was 
steaming down the Mississippi River. Of course there 
was much to be done in that time, and no place to do it. 
I therefore set up on my own hook; seized three larg 
coal scows, and converted them into a locomotive navy- 
yard. Of one I made a blacksmith’s shop and iron-work- 
ing establishment in general. Another is my boat-shed 
and carpenter's establishment; and another my coal dépét. 
When I move up stream I tow them all with me; .if down 
stream, they follow 





I sometimes go into action fighting 
at one end, while carpenters, calkers, blacksmiths, and 
painters are working at the other. You see, therefore, 
that the Essex has been built about in spots. I have my 
crew divided off into gangs—wood-choppers, coalmen, car- 
penters, calkers, etc.—and we are a perfect wor 


ourselves." 





k-shop in 


As the Essex was originally built her tonnage 
was, and still is, about 500 tons. She fought 
the first naval battle on the Mississippi at Lu- 
eas’s Bend, in which she whipped three of the 
hostile gun-boats that were on their way to at- 
tack Cairo, and drove them under the batteries 
of Columbus, with considerable damage. Her 
bow alone was iron-clad at that time, but all 
hands on board were making the spiteful little 


craft stronger every hour; and she acted all | 


through her perilous crusade as if conscious that 
she carried officers and men worthy to sail her. 

Her armament, though not large, was pow- 
erful and admirably chosen. She had three 
9-inch Dahlgren shell guns, one 10-inch ditto, 
two 50-pound rifled Dahlgrens, one long 32- 
pounder, and one 24-pound boat howitzer. Her 
management, however, added a hundred-fold to 
her strength when she started down the river; 
and there was a cool but desperate determina- 
tion on the part of officers and men that she 
should sweep the Mississippi to New Orleans, or 
send her last plank floating into the Gulf. 

Having driven Miller, the commander of the 
rebel gun-boat Grampus, back at least a dozen 
times, Porter—who likes fair play and an open 
field—sent him a challenge to come out and 
meet him. The challenge was accepted, on 
paper; but the Confederate commander took 
good care not to make his appearance; and the 
Essex went to Paducah, whence she steamed up 
the Tennessee, on the 3d of February, upon the 
memorable expedition against Fort Henry, ac- 
companied by the gun-boats Saint Louis and 
Cincinnati. The Essex opened fire on the fort 
at a distance of a mile and a half, which was 
returned heavily ; a 24-pound rifled cannon was 
brought to bear on the Essex, which held her- 
self steady at her working post. 
shot struck close ; the second grazed the ship; 
the third went straight through Porter’s cabin, 
on the poop-deck. Warm work was coming. 
Meantime the Carondelet had transferred the 
troops from Pine Bluffs to the shore of the riv- 
er, where the fleet lay. It was a moment for 
counsel and vigorous preparation. 

It was a splendid night, and our camp-fires 
were all burning, for there was no necessity for 
concealment or ruse de guerre now. For more 
than a mile each little fire blazed out on the 
cool night sky, all illumined by the moon-tide 


friend and foe, and tinging the lines of our 
boat fleet. . 

Orders had been received from flag- office: 
Foote to be ready for action on the morning of 
the 6th. At the time appointed, and 1000 yard 


gun- 


from the fort, Foote’s flag-ship, the Cincinnati, 
with the Essex by her side, opened fire simul- 
taneously, planting their shot and shell with 
splendid precision. The engagement had been 
carried on for about half an hour, the Essex 
having dismounted five of the enemy's gun 
during that time, and continued her advan: 

slowly toward the fort—to which her close prox 
imity, although the post of honor, proved also 
the post of danger—when a round 32-pound 
shot from the fort entered her bow-port, passéd 
into one of the boilers, scalding, by the sudden 
escapement of steam, Porter and thirty-two of 
his brave men. 

Porter was blown senseless on the deck, and 
remained utterly unconscious till, in falling o 
of one of the ports, some of the crew picked 
him up. Many even of the scalded men in a 
few minutes returned to their guns, and, with 
flesh actually dropping and peeling from their 
limbs, continued the action until the fort sur- 
rendered. One poor fellow, dreadfully scalded 
who had continued at his post, on hearing of t! 
surrender, ran on deck, cheered, and fell dead 


}excitement had stimulated until victory was 


ing the news of the victory. 


The first rifled | 


won. This action was hot, though it lasted but 
an hour, during which period, notwithstanding 
the destruction of her boiler and consequent 
temporary confusion, the Essex had fired seven- 
ty-five rounds from two forward 9-inch guns 
alone. 

The next day the Essex dropped down the 
Tennessee and the Ohio rivers to Cairo, carry 
On arrival there 
the steamer John Ives came alongside and took 
away the brave fellows who had died or become 
disabled on the vessel. In passing the fleet at 
Cairo all flags were at half-mast. On the 15th 
flag-officer Foote came to Cairo from the Fort 
Donelson victory. He was, he thought, only 
slightly wounded in the foot; but that gallant 
officer knew little what he was to suffer in con- 
sequence of that slight wound, much less how 
deeply he was to have the cup of domestic be- 
reavement pressed to his lips. 

Now came also a weary period of suffering for 
the gallant commander of the Essex. Porter's 
wounds were far more severe than was at first 
anticipated. For weeks he was deprived of 
sight, and at one period fears were entertained 
that the loss would be permanent. Kindness, 
eare, and the devoted attention of valued friends, 
added to a good constitution, eventually tri« 
umphed; and health and strength were again 
restored to enable him more earnestly than ever 
to devote himself to his country in her time of 
trial. 

The Essex, up to this period, had been only 
a partially iron-clad boat. The damage sus- 
tained at Fort Henry had been serious, and re- 
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iuired extensive repair; and for that purpose 
she was ordered to St. Louis, Porter, although 
blind, remaining on her, desirous, though un- 
able to see, yet to mentally direct her being pre- 
pared for a grander and harder struggle. Her 
reconstruction, it may be called, was ably and 
energetically carried on by that gallant and 
competent officer, Mr. R. K. Riley, at that time 
executive officer of the Essex. 

Though unable, in consequence of wounds re- 
ecived himself, and repairs necessary for his ves- 


sel, to participate in the naval operations on the | 
Mississippi through the months of March, April, 


May, and June, 1862, yet, during this period, 
Porter’s active mind could not be kept passive. 
3esides the thoughtful supervision necessary for 
the reconstruction of the Essex, he designed and 
commenced building, for the War Department, 
two gun-boats, the Fort Henry and Choctaw, 


which, had his original designs been followed | 
after his leaving St. Louis, would unquestiona- | 


bly have proved the most formidable vessels on 
the Western waters. Much is it to be regretted 
that any deviation from his plans should have 


been allowed, as from the peculiarity of their in- | 
tended construction, and defensive as offensive | 


power, those ships would be more effective to 
open the navigation of the Mississippi than the 
balance of our iron-clad navy on that river. 


On the 27th June the Essex was considered | 


ready for service, and made her trial trip, which 
was perfectly satisfactory. True it 
minor details were required for defense, but 
Vicksburg was then being attacked by Admiral 


Farragut’s fleet, assisted by D. D. Porter’s mor- | 


tar fleet below, as well as Commodore Davis's 
vessels above that city, and Porter was impa- 


tient to share in the enterprise, and test the | 


power of his almost newly-built vessel. 

The Essex is certainly far too squatty and 
broad for beauty. Her casemates are 
Western waters, and her hull is entirely buried 
in the water. Her wheels are set in a recess at 
the stern, and on the front part of her chimneys, 
near the top, are the letters S. X., one letter on 
each. 
shape, and admirably protected. 


ened forty feet, had her boilers and machinery 
placed below water-line, and her casemates 
raised from 6} to 174 feet in height. 
ceived entirely new boilers, and was generally 
reconstructed. 
ernment amounted to $91,000, which is consid- 
erably less than that of any other of the gun- 
boats built in the West. The armament on 
board is as follows: Three 9-inch Dahlgren 
guns, one 10-inch Dahlgren shell gun, two 50- 
pound rifled Dahlgren guns, one long 32-pound- 
er, and one 24-pound howitzer. Her forward 
casemate is of wood, 30 inches thick, plated 
with India- rubber 1 inch thick, and 1? inch 
iron; side casemates of wood, 16 inches thick, 
plated with 1 inch India-rubber and ? inch iron. 
The roof is bomb-proof. The pilot-house is of 


was that | 


much | 
higher than those of any other gun-boat on the | 


The pilot-house is very low, conical in | 
Since her en- | 
gagement at Fort Henry she has been length- | 


She re- | 


Altogether her cost to the gov- | 
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wood, 18 inches thick, plated with 1 inch India- 
rubber, and 1} inch iron. With false sides, no 
steam ram ,could attack her effectively. She 
has 42 water-tight compartments, which would 
render her proof against sinking. She is 205 
feet in length, and 60 feet in width. Her hold 
is 54 feet in depth, and draws 6} feet of water. 
She is provided with two engines, with cylinders 
23 inches in diameter, with 6 feet stroke. She 
has three boilers, 26 feet long and 42 inches in 

diameter, working two wheels 26 feet in diame- 


ter and 8 feet bucket, and has excellent and ex- 


tensive accommodations for the comfort of offi- 
The following is a list of offi- 
| cers, with and according to rank: Captain W. 
|D. Porter, Commander ; 


cers and crew. 


Robert R. K. Riley, 
First Master and Executive Officer; D. P. Ro- 
| senmiller, J. Harry Wyatt, Matt. Snyder, Spen- 
Jos. H. Lewis, 
Paymaster ; Thomas Rice, Surgeon; Joseph 
Heep, Chief Engineer ; J. Sterns, First Assist- 
ant Engineer ; J. Wetzell, Second Assistant En- 
gineer ; Thomas Fletcher, Third Assistant En- 
gineer ; C. W. Long, Gunner; J. H. Mammon, 
Boatswain’s Mate; E. H. Eagle, Boatswain's 
Mate; Thomas Steele, Carpenter. Officers and 
crew number 146, all told. 

Orders were received in St. Louis on the 5th 
July for the Essex to join the fleet under Com- 
modore Davis above Vicksburg, and on the 6th 
| she left the wharf of that city, arriving at Cairo 
on the 7th, and immediately commenced taking 
in her ammunition and stores, which having 
completed on the 9th, she on the evening of 
that day left, and, steaming down the Missis- 
sippi, arrived at the anchorage ground of Da- 
vis’s fleet, above Vicksburg, on the 13th July. 
Unfortunately, on her passage down the river, 
| her port boiler burned out, and the fires had to 

be extinguished for repairs. 

Our Union forces were found to be on the 
alert to learn the whereabouts of the Confeder- 
|ate ram Arkansas, which had caused some de- 
gree of anxiety, for it was well known that all 
| that skill or money could command had been 
| exhausted in building and fitting out the most 
powerful and destructive naval vessel that had 
ever been launched. When Memphis fell into 
our hands it was ascertained that she had, a few 
days previously, been towed down the Missisippi, 
and, as was supposed, to the Yazoo River, 
which, though narrow, is a deep stream, and 
admirably fitted for the security of boats, where 
also means for her completion by the enemy were 
easily accessible. 

The Yazoo runs into the Mississippi River 
| from the east a few miles above the city of 
| Vicksburg ; and it was between the mouth of 
ithis river and Vicksburg that our iron-clad 
| Western squadron, including Colonel Ellet’s 
| steam-rams, lay at anchor; several of Admiral 
| Farragut’s ships, that had passed the forts some 
|time previously from New Orleans, also were 
| anchored there. 

On the evening of the 14th, accompanied by 
/one of his officers, Porter went ashore on the 


|} ser Kellogg, Acting Masters ; 
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point immediately Op] osite Vicksburg, to recon- 


noitre the batteries of that city. On this recon- 
noissance he took two of the enemy prisoners, 
who gave intimation that the ram was up the 
Yazoo, and intended her advent to the Missis- 
sippion the morrow. These prisoners were sent 
to the Commander of the squadron on board the 
flag-ship Benton. This information confirmed 
the Commander-in-chief in the previous ‘suppo- 
sition that the ram lay up the Yazoo, ar 
duced him, at dawn on the 15th, to send the 
gun-boats Tyler and Carondelet up that river to 
reconnoitre. At about 7 a.m. heavy firing was 
heard in that direction, and half an h 
the Tyler hove in sight, followed closely 
Arkansas. The Carondelet had grounded and 
been disabled by the enemy up the Yazoo. The 
Arkansas continued her way through the fleet, 
very deliberately firing her guns, moving at mod- 


uur after 
by the 


erate speed, and apparently impregnable to the 
fire of the guns from the Federal ships. She 
nel 
the ram Lancaster—which in a 


losion of the 


especially selected for her fire one of Col 
Ellet’s vessels 
few minutes she disabled by the ex] 
boiler. The flag-ship Benton did not escape ; 
and heavy damage was received by several ships 
in the fleet. The Tyler and 
severely crippled, and obliged to return to Cairo 
The ram had passed unscathed the 
broadsides of Farragut’s fleet and the fire of over 
Shot and shell struck her, but 
they fell as harmless from her sides and deck as 
haii from the walls of a fortress. She I lite ly 
sent some rifled shot at the Essex, but with little 


Carondelet were 


for repairs. 


twenty vessels. 


effect, which compliment was as courteously re- 
turned by a 32-pounder steel plug, which struck 
her stack, and a 10-inch shell, which exploded 
on her quarter, with some damage, it was sup- 
posed. But the Essex could not follow, her 
boiler being under repair, which prevented get- 
ting up steam. 

An attack was made on the Arkansas on the 
evening of the same day by the combined ficets 
under Admiral Farragut and C Da- 
vis, the ships belonging to the fleet from New 
Orleans which had previously passed Vicksburg 
repassing the enemy’s forts to their anchorage 
below that city, where lay the remaining portion 
of it, with Commander D. D. Porter's mortar- 
boats. 

Desultory attacks were kept up from day to 
day on the enemy’s defenses at Vicksburg by 
our fleets, as also the mortars above and below 
the city, but without apparent effect, the ene- 
my’s strength in battery increasing rather than 
diminishing. ‘The Arkansas during this period 
lay alongside the wharf, either repairing or add- 
ing to her defenses, and taking in munitions 
and stores. 

On the 21st July, in consultation with Flag- 
offivers Farragut and Davis, Porter offered to 
attack the Arkansas at close quarters as she lay 
under the batteries at Vicksburg. This propo- 
sition was acceded to, with the understanding 
that Commodore Davis's fleet was to attack thi 
upper and Admiral Farragut’s fleet the lower 


mmodore 
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forts, to take from the Essex the other 
heavy fire of the enemy, if concentrats 
alone, 

Accordingly, > next morning, the 22d. at 
Porter lifted anch 
down the river, passing Davis’s fleet 

ghed, before rounding the | 

above Vicksburg. ‘Turning the bend of the rive 
which this point creates, he came w 


1 on he 


o'clock, r and steamed s] \ 
, Which hac 
previously wei 


thin ran, 
of the enemy’s upper batteries, which imn 
ately opened on the Essex at about 
pouring on her a fire which would i ! 
utes have sunk any other gun-boat on the Wes 
ern waters, 

The 


Essex must 


moment had now arrived when t] 

sink or swim, and she had b 
time to have her fate decided. W 
striking, glancing, and 


£ 


short 
shot and shell were 
ploding over her she steamed right up toward 
the water-batteries on the Mississi} pi shore, 1 
der which the Arkansas lay moored, reser 
the fire of her own guns for still 
To the spectator her approach 
tagonist must have appear 
rate. Battery after batt ry 
she advanced and made straigl 


1 
cioser quart 


toward her 


of 9-inch guns, at about 10 yards 

fire of which until then had been resex 
attempted to run her down; but 

moment the Arkansas let go her bow line, a1 
lrifting he 


only grazed her side, 


the river curre: r stem on, the Es 

and running with c 

erable force into the river-bank her eng 

ites she sustained in this 

fire fre the water -bati 

mounting heavy siege 

field artillery were also lending their aid to 

the ship that had the temerity to attack so 

ly. The Essex, however, now floated just wh 

her fire would do execution, and for some time 

it was a duel of interest such as few have 


The fire 


teries slackened, so close were the two vessel 


m 


guns. Several pie 


witnessed. of the enemy’s shore-bat 
together—the Arkansas with her 68-pounder ri- 


fles, the Essex with her 9-inch smooth-bore. 
Within six yards of the ram the Essex got her 
9-inch battery to bear on her antagonist, and 
almost simultaneously was the fire of those guns 


} 


delivered, raking her enemy and forcing up h¢ 
iron plating as if it had been only so much pine 
lumber. Above the deafening roar of the guns 
a yell of distress from the crew of the Confeder- 
ate ship told the anguish and confusion which 
the fire of the Essex had caused. 

Dropping down with the current she again 
became exposed to the concentrated cann : 
of the enemy’s forts, both upper and lower—wa- 
ter and bluff batteries. Field artillery add 
their force to the attack, and musketry missiles 
were literally poured on the devot Fi 
some time she sustained this terrific fire, expect- 


d ship. 


ing the fleets both above and below to engag: 
the forts. The smoke prevented seeing whethe: 
assistance Was near or not; and as to hearing, 








that was out of the question. Presuming, how- 
ver, from the concentrated fire on his ship, that 
1s yet the fleets had not arrived, Porter drifted 
lown the river, huggin; 
avoid the fire of the bluff batteries, which 
iid not then depress their guns in afigle to 
ir on the brave cruiser of the Father of Wa- 
rs. It was thus ascertained that the ships be- 
w had not moved from their rage, and 
that the upper fleet was not in sight. 
To remain unassisted under the fire of those 
teries would have been suicidal, and after 
as long as prudence would allow, Porter 
mined to run the gauntlet of the lower 
forts, although this act compelled his ship to ex- 
posure for over two miles from the enemy’s fire. 
Relucta 
lown stream while our daring enemy the Ar- 


g the Mississippi shore 


ancnt 


ntly indeed was the order given to steam 
kansas remained above water. Sut there was 
no help for it. The Arkansas was a far superior 
vessel, and, besides, he had to contend with over 
100 siege guns that could and were then playing 
on his ship. He had then been over an hour 
under fire from not less than 120 guns of heavy 
alibre, which were belching forth on the gallant 
Essex every conceivable missile known in the 
art of modern warfare, either by land or sea. 
Yet she bore it bravely The lower forts were 
successively en otntered, and though fearfully 
battered the Essex passed down the river safely. 

rriving at the anchorage ground of the lower 

from the 
to welcome 


t, shouts of congratulation ar 
various crews of the ships lying ther 
the dashing steamer which had run the blockade. 
They 

f the desperate struggle although distant. 

But the Essex had yet her chief work to do. 

» plan was for the fleet below and the fleet 

» to assail the Vicksburg forts while Porter 

his Essex was to grapple with the ram; 

but for reasons not explained this was not done, 
and the Essex had to shirk for herself. 

So completely had Porter fitted his craft for 
her hard work, that, with only two exceptions, no 
projectile leveled at her did material damage. 
One, a shell, exploded in her side, tearing away 
her timbers, killing one and wounding several 
of her crew; while the other, a rifled cannon 
conical shot of 68 pounds, struck the port-quar- 
ter aft, penetrating and passing through her iron 
casing, the executive officer’s cabin, where it 
demolished every thing, the ward-room, and 
wheel-house, and finally lodged in the starboard 
side under the iron plating. The wheel-house 
and smoke stacks were riddled with grape-shot, 
ind shell explosions and indentations of cannon- 
shot of every calibre were visible on the iron 
plating all over the vessel. 

Vicksburg at this time was occupied by 16,900 
Confederates under Van Dorn, and had over 100 
siege guns in battery, commanding the river for 
more than three miles. In fact, defenses had 
daily increased during the whole time of bom- 
bardment, notwithstanding the heavy fire con- 
stantly kept up on the city from upper and lower 
fleet and the mortars. At the end of May, the 


appreciated, for they were eye-witnesses 
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time of the first attack by the Federal forces, 
the enemy had not twenty siege guns in position. 
In fact, on the approach of Farragut’s ships the 
town was abandoned by its inhabitants, and the 
military authorities were on the point of surren- 
dering the city, and would have done so, had a 
demand to that effect been made. The occupa- 
tion of Vicksburg at that ti would have se- 
cured the uninterrupted Federal navigation of 
the Mississippi, and one of the main objects of 
this fearful war would have been accomplished. 
Now the prevailing sickness (malarial fever) had 


me 


so prostrated our troops under General Williams 


that there remained scarcely one-third of the 
original number of the expedition that could be 


nT 
il 


relied on for duty—a force tota 
storm, or even hold the plac 
naval forces. Hence it was determined to raise 
the and on the and 24th the land 
forces of this abortive exp dition embarked and 
left for Baton Rouge; and Admiral Farragut’s 
fleet for New Orleans. 
Porter, separated 
which the Essex bel 
1 
! 


y inadequate to 
if taken by the 


99 
wont 


“Te + 
siege 5 


from the upper ficet to 
mged, she being the only 
vessel of that squadron save the Sumter, a two- 
gun iron-clad steamer, below Vicksburg, hear- 
ing of the intended abandonment of the object 
of the expedition on the 23d, wrote Commodore 
Davis, and in re] ly thereto received on the 24th 
orders to the effect, that 
with him was cut off, to cruise between Vicks- 
burg and Baton Rouge, giving discretionary 
power to extend the cruising ground to New 
Orleans, provided necessary supplies could not 
be obtained at the latter placey and to make 
that city his head-quarters. On the evening of 
the same day, General Williams’s forces having 
all embarked, the transports procec ded down the 
Mississippi, followed by the mortar fleet and 
Admiral Farragut’s war ships ; the Essex by de- 
sire bringing up and guarding the rear against 
the anticipated attack from the Arkansas, at 
about four miles’ distance. 


as all communication 


This plan was car- 
ried out until the arrival off Baton Rouge on 
the 26th July. 

Some little time was now used for getting the 
battered ship ready for her grand business—to 
meet the Arkansas and ‘‘ sink something.”’ 

On the 5th of August, at half past 3 a.m., the 
Essex, from her anchorage above the arsenal, 
heard firing in the direction of the outposts of 
our army at Baton Rouge. _ At six o’clock on the 
same morning an aid-de-camp from the com- 
manding officer hailed the Essex, reporting Gen- 
eral Williams killed, and our left wing falling 
back on the town, unable to hold the ground, 
and begging Porter to open his large guns on 
the advancing enemy, who already occupied the 
cemetery attached to the Penitentiary at the 
head of the town, with some of the buildings. 
Porter’s guns opened in a few minutes, and the 
enemy’s position, was, by half past 10 o'clock, 
rendered untenable, and he retreated just as he 
was on the point of laying Baton Rouge in ashes. 
But while the Essex was thus closing this little 
but memorable action a heavy column of smoke 
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up the river gave Porter notice of the approach 
of his old antagonist. The ram was coming 
down to ‘‘sink the Essex” and ‘‘ blow the Yan- 
kees out of New Orleans.”’ 

On the night of the 5th the Essex kept a bright 
look-out. Breckinridge had demanded the sur- 
render of Baton Rouge at 6 o'clock, and although 
the ram had not yet come in sight she was 
doubtless awaiting the result of that demand be- 
fore coming nearer. 

About daylight, the ram not having come in 
sight, Porter determined to find her. He started 
his vessel up the river at 8 o’clock a.m. Round- 
ing Nigger Point an hour and a half after, and 
when within a short distance of her, the ram 
opened with her heaviest guns. The shot just 
cleared the Essex aft. Porter steamed up a quar- 
ter of a mile further, when he opened his 9-inch 
bow-guns. After about ten minutes’ fire a shell 
from the Essex entered her after-starboard port, 
and another shot struck her rudder and disabled 
her manceuvring power. The Essex, wanting 
closer work, steamed up, firing rapidly from her 
bow-guns till within a quarter of a mile, when 
every shot struck with dead certainty. Sudden- 
ly the ram made for the shore. As the smoke 
of the Essex cleared away Porter saw that the 
terrible Arkansas was on fire, and on reaching 
shoal water her crew were escaping for their lives. 
Porter’s shells were too well aimed, they were 
irresistible—they had put the vessel into an in- 
extinguishable blaze. The desperate crew—all 
picked men from the desperate cohorts of the 
Southern Confederacy—could not put that fire 
out, and they worked at it till the last moment 
with the energy of despair. But the flames would 
not be quenched. The most daring lingered on 
the deck, or around the sides of the splendid 
stronghold crusader of the Confederacy of the 
South, till they had to plunge into the water 
to escape the fiery vengeance of a swifter and 
more terrible destruction. 

The abandoned floating castle of secession, 
upon which all the wealth and genius of modern 
naval warfare had been exhausted, slowly swung 
from her mud anchorage and drifted out into 
that jrresistible tide which gathers its tributes of 
a million streams from the frozen and temperate 
zones, to empty them into the torrid bosom of 
the grand continental gulf. No living soul was 
on her iron-clad deck—no heart, even in dying, 
palpitated inside of her iron walls. Down on 
the bosom of that continent-piercing river the 
dark form of the rebel ram Arkansas floated as 
he!pless as a child. As she lit up her desperate 
passage to destruction the officers and crew of 
the sturdy and victorious Essex counted numer- 
ous shot-holes in her. About four miles above 
Baton Rouge the fire, kindled by the shells of 
the Essex, reached her magazine of 18,000 pounds 
of powder, and she blew up with an explosion 
which sent the news of her destruction far and 
wide over the great Valley of the Mississippi. 
The Essex turned down stream and sailed over 
her wreck. Such was the fate of the ill-starred 
Arkansas. 
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Baton Rouge with its army of occupation was 
safe, and New Orleans breathed freely again 
All glory to the Essex and her brave crew and 
commander! 

As near a description as can be obtained wi 
give of this Confederate gun-boat, and as far as 
can at present be ascertained a correct one: 


Her length over all is 180 feet, and she has 60 feet 
breadth of beam. Her model is a combination of the flat 
bottomed boats of the West and the keel-built st 
designed for navigation in the ocean or deep inland w 
ters. Her bow is made sharp, like that of the Plymout 
Rock or Commonwealth, and her stern tapers so as to per 
mit the waters to close readily behind her. In the centr: 
of her hull she is broad and of great capacity 
nearly 80 feet along the middle she is 
like an ordinary f 
waters. 


amer 


and f 
Imost flat-bottome 
ght or passenger boat on the Weat¢ 


The engines of the Arkansas are low-pressure and of 
900 horse-power, all placed below the wate: 
protected from injury by hostile missiles. Her cyl 
are said to be 24 inches diameter and 7 feet stroke 
is provided with two propellers, working in the ste 
acting independently. ‘These propellers are 7 feet i 
ameter, and are each provided with 4 wings, or flar 
and are capable of making 90 revolutions to the 1 
In consequence of the independent action of the engir 
one propeller can be revolved forward while the o 
reversed, thus permitting the boat to be turned 
more than her own length. A net-work of iron rod 
inch in diameter, and with meshes more than a foot ac 
extends around the upper part of the propellers, to pr 
them from injury by floating logs and drift-wood. Wher 
under full steam, it is claimed that the Arkansas can mak« 
22 miles an hour down the current of the Mississippi. 

The draught of the boat, with her machinery, armament 
and plating, is upward of 9 feet. Her sides are cover 
partly with railroad iron of the T pattern, dove-tailed t 
gether and firmly bolted. Al 
around her stern, she is clad wit 
whole extending 1% 


-line, and we 


zy her after - works, and 
2-inch plate iron, the 
inches below the water-line, and fast 
ened in the best manner possible 

Forward she carries an enormous beak of cast iron, which 
is so made that the entire bow of the boat fits into it like a 
wedge into a piece of timber. The supporting sides of this 
beak are perforated in numerous places to admit huge 
bolts that pass completely through the bow, and are rivet- 
ed at either end. The entire beak weighs 18,000 pounds, 
and is of sufficient strength to penetrate the hull of any 
war vessel on the river. The sides of the boat are of 18 
inches solid timber, and, with their mail covering of rai 
road and plate iron, are proof against any but the heaviest 
projectiles. 


There has been much misapprehension as to 


; 
this naval duel. Reports were circulated that the 


whole Federal fleet off Baton Rouge attacked 
the Arkansas. This was notso. On the morn- 
ing of the 6th August Breckinridge with 15,000 
Confederates were about 5 miles from that city, 
ready to attack our land, on the Arkansas en- 
gaging the naval force, which she was well able 
to cope with from her vast superiority over the 
Federal ships. The fleet off the city consisted 
of the Essex, Cayuga, Kineo, Katahdin, and 
Sumter; the Cayuga was ordered, by Porter, to 
assist in the attack and keep close up, which sh 
complied with until the Arkansas opened fire on 
the Essex, immediately on which she put her 
helm up and run back, leaving the Essex alone. 
The Kineo and Katahdin, wooden gun-boats, 
had been left at Baton Rouge by Admiral Farra- 
gut on account of the machinery of these vessels 
being unfit for sea-service; for this reason they 
could not be relied on to attack an iron-clad 








ship like the Arkansas, even if their absence 
from before Baton Rouge could have been al- 
lowed. They were more valuable off that city 
as stationary batteries, and, with the Sumter, 
‘e left to act in concert with our army in re- 
pelling the foree under Breckinridge which had 
so nearly defeated our troops the day previously. 

It is worthy of remark that Porter had previ- 
ously urged on the General commanding at Ba- 
ton Rouge, as also the Department of the Gulf, 
the necessity of immediate fortification of that 
city, as also the probability of a near attack: 
his representations, however, were not consid- 
ered, and the very idea of Confederate attack on 
our forces ignored. This attack had convinced 
the military authorities, however, of the truth 
of Porter’s suggestion, and, though late, the pro- 
posed fortifications were commenced to protect 
the city and intrench our land forces. 

The Essex having received necessary repairs 
and taken on board the stores she could obtain at 
Baton Rouge, she steamed up the river, on the 9th 

1 


wel 


gust, to procure coal at Bayou Sara—a town 
on the Mississippi about thirty miles above—ar- 
riving off that place on the morning of the 10th. 


The presence of the Essex caused some commo- 
tion among the inhabitants, as considerable sup- 
plies of subsistence stores, just brought across 
the river from West Louisiana, were on the 
levee awaiting transportation to the Confederate 
forces in the interior under Generals Ruggles 
and Breckinridge. This town is the terminus 
of a railroad running from the State of Missis- 
sippi and Northeastern Louisiana, arf prior to 
the war carried on a very important trade with 
the interior. The Mayor was sent for, who 
came on board, and an arrangement was made 
that personal safety of the inhabitants should be 
guaranteed and personal property respected as 
long as there was reciprocity toward Federals ob- 
served; that coal lying at the wharfat the Bayou 
must be supplied to the Essex, being contraband 
of war and not private property; and the imme- 
diate delivery to the Essex of all Federal pris- 
oners held by the municipal authorities. It 
had been ascertained that Union men 
had been imprisoned in the town who were de- 
manded, and an officer being sent on shore they 
were delivered to him and taken on board the 
Essex. Coal, as contraband of war, was taken 
possession of by Porter, and notice given the 
Mayor that he would be held responsible if its 
destruction were allowed. The Essex remained 
off this town until the 14th, when she was joined 
by the Sumter, United States steam-ram, and 
on the 15th the Essex returned to Baton Rouge. 

The gun-boat Sumter was left anchored off 
the town of Bayou Sara to protect the captured 
stores, for which as yet transportation could not 
be procured. ‘This protection was necessary, as 
there were indications of desire on the part of 
the municipal authorities to break the amicable 
arrangement made with the Mayor. Threats 
against the lives of Union men had been made, 
which led to Porter’s writing strongly, expostu- 
lating with them, and insisting on rigid faith 


some 
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being kept. Considerable excitement existed 
| at this time among the inhabitants of towns on 
} the Lower Mississippi, in consequence of out- 
rages constantly being committed by the troops 
in occupation of Baton Rouge on the Confeder- 
ate p ypulation. 
on the 15th had for its object conference with the 
commandant of that post, and to enter his pro- 
test against the continuance 


Porter’s return to Baton Rouge 


of such irregulari- 
ties. 

The gun-boat Sumter, left at Bayou Sara on 
the 14th, had unfortunately grounded, and, 

| fearing attack from the enemy, been abandoned 

by her officers and crew. The Essex hastily re- 
turned to that place on the 16th, but too late to 
prevent the destruction of the Sumter, which had 
been fired by the citizens. They had also, con- 
trary to agreement, shot at and wounded Union 
men residing there, and grossly maltreated all 
politically opposed to them, of whatever sex. 
The stores also which the Sumter had been left 
to protect had been destré ved, 

Information had been communicated to Por- 
ter of the intended abandonment by the Federal 
troops of the city of Baton Rouge, and also of 
the intention of the Confederates to fortify Port 
Hudson, situated about 140 miles above New 
Orleans. He at once communicated with Col- 
onel Paine, then in command at Baton Rouge, 
urging him to delay his intended evacuation of 
that city, as also to the commander at New Or- 
leans, earnestly asking for gun-boats to prevent 
the erection of batteries at Port Hudson, and 
enable him to cut off the supplies sent from 
Texas and the Valley of the Red River to th 
enemy on the east side of the Mississippi. 

Porter again brought the Essex to Baton 
Rouge to personally urge this request ; but not- 
withstanding his entreaty the evacuation was 
continued, and no result came in the shape of 
additional gun-boats, or at the present moment 
the country would not have the conviction forced 
on it that there existed on the Mississippi a 
stronger fort than Vicksburg, which, to give free 
navigation to that glorious river, can be gained 
only by fearful sacrifice of life and treasure. A 
gun-boat stationed at Port Hudson would have 
effectually prevented the erection of the present 
formidable batteries. The same urgent atten- 
tion was called to this point by Porter, from the 
Navy Department, under date 20th August, 
1862, on which day was completed the entire 
abandonment of Baton Rouge by our troops, 
leaving that city in undisputed possession of the 
guerrilla bands that infested the whole of the 
district—enemies alike to Federal or Confeder- 
ate. Few indeed of the inhabitants of that un- 
fortunate city waited the advent of those pests 
of humanity, who assert the ‘‘black flag” as 
their flag, and ‘‘ plunder and murder” for their 
motto. 

The Essex remained off this deserted city until 
the 23d August, when, lifting anchor, she steamed 
up the river to procure coal at Bayou Sara, the 
only place then known where any could be ob- 
tained. But on arrival there it was found that 
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the greater portion of it had been burned, con- 
trary to express stipulation with the Mayor of 
that town. On the morning of the 24th a boat’s 
crew was sent ashore to see if any fuel could be 
saved, as also to ascertain if any of the inhabit- 
ants remained—which seemed doubtful from the 
apparently deserted appearance of the place. 
Deserted of its peaceful people truly it was, but 
A ‘heavy 
musketry fire was poured on the officers and 
men from the Essex as they advanced toward 
the centre of the town from the buildings which 
were turned into places of concealment, com- 
pelling the boat’s crew to retreat toward the 
shore under cover of the guns of their vessel 
which opened on the enemy with shell, and soon 
led to the abandonment of their position. ‘To 
avoid repetition of attack the houses on the 
levee, near which there was fuel, were burned 
to prevent such being used for cover by the ene- 
my while the Essex’s men were removing the 
A large number of the enemy had con- 
centrated at Saint Francisville, a suburb of 
Bayou Sara, who were shelled and dispersed. 
This place appeared the centre of a body of 
guerrillas that constantly sent their bands 
through the woods, which at this place ran 
down to the river bank, to fire at any person 
they could see on the deck of the Essex, keep- 
ing the worn-out crew ever anxiously alert. 
The Essex steamed down stream on the 26th, 
ind came to anchor off Port Hudson to recon- 
noitre reported batteries in progress. No effect- 
ual reconnoissance could be made, as the small 


not so by the ubiquitous guerrillas. 


coal. 


number of men left on board for duty prevented 


hazarding a force on shore for such a purpose, 
A company of soldiers to act in that capacity 
would have proved invaluable. Earth-works 
were seen which brought on them the fire of the 
Essex and their consequent destruction, but no 
guns could be discovered. Unfortunately in 
cannonading these earth-works the 10-inch pivot- 
gun of the Essex burst. She remained off this 
port keeping up a desultory fire on the position 
supposed to have masked batteries, and shelling 
the woods, until the 28th, when she again re- 
turned to Bayou Sara for the small amount of 
coal left at that place. 


At dawn on the morning of the 29th an armed | 


boat’s crew was sent to bring off this fuel, when 
it was again attacked by the guerrillas from the 
Market-house and buildings remaining. The 
officer in charge returned the attack, drove the 
enemy out of the Market-house, which he burnt, 
as well as what buildings were left of the town. 
‘he fuel left uninjured was brought on board, 
and leaving the site of this treacherous town, 


the Essex weighed anchor and steamed up stream | 


for the mouth of the Red River. 
Porter intended going up this tributary of the 


Mississippi, but was unable to do so, the low 


stage of water at its mouth preventing the Essex 
passing the bar. A boat was sent up, however, 
a short distance, and information confirmed that 


large supplies of cattle, salt, cotton, etc., were | 


being constantly brought down for the enemy 
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east of the Mississippi River. Intelligence was 
also obtained that laden with 
these commodities, and convoyed by a Confed- 


u 


two transports 
erate gun-boat, had the day previously steam¢ 
up for Natchez. 

Losing no time, the Essex at once started in 
pursuit, and arriving off the city of Natchez an- 
chored on the Ist Se ptember. The enemy had 
anticipated her untiring antagonist, however, 
for transports and gun-boat had cleared out— 
without doubt seeking protection under the guns 
at Vicksburg. Fuel was all but exhausted, but 
fortunately there was found a good supply at 
Vidalia, a town situated on the west bank of the 
Mississippi, immediately opposite Natchez. The 
Mayor was apprised that, as being contraband 
of war, the coal would be confiscated for the us 
of United States vessels. Exception was tak 
to this confiscation on the ground that it wast 
property of private individuals; but this cor 
not be proved, and hence not allowed. It was 
absolutely necessary to have fuel, and sufficient 
for the wants of the Essex was at once taken 
possession of. 

Having completed coaling by 2 p.m. on the 
2d September, prior to leaving Porter sent 
ashore to procure ice for his sick and wounded 
men, which were many; and also a letter to be 
delivered to the Mayor. Up to this time court- 


| esy had existed between the citizens of Natchez 


and the Federals of the gun-boat. The men 
sent from the Essex having obtained the ice re- 
quired, and on the point of returning to thei: 
boat, which lay alongside the wharf, were sud- 
denly attacked by over two hundred citizens 
armed with muskets. One seaman was instant 
ly killed; and the officer in charge, with five 
seamen, wounded. No provocation had been 
given, ner had any thing occurred to lead to 
the supposition of intended attack. The out- 
rage was wanton. The wounded crew hastened 
to their boat, while the Essex opened her guns 
without delay on the treacherous city, and con- 
tinued the bombardment for an hour and twen- 
ty minutes—a severe retribution, though rich- 
ly deserved. Throughout this bombardment a 
heavy musketry fire was kept up by the enemy, 
which literally swept the decks of the Essex. 
Some have condemned the bombardment of 
this city, on the ground that time was not al- 
lowed for the helpless to leave the place; but 
the responsibility rests with the attacking party. 
Porter could not see his men murdered and 
have preventive power in his hands. The attack 
was evidently premeditated, as was proved by 
the number of armed men who kept constant 
fire on his vessel. The Mayor, by raising a 
flag of truce, could have stopped the fire of the 
guns of the Essex at any moment. If, there- 
fore, the weaker inhabitants suffered by the 
bombardment, the odium and cruelty rests on 
the authorities; and punishment for injuries 


| done should be visited on those who murderous- 


ly attacked che boat's crew of the Essex. 
During the bombardment of Natchez another 
misfortune befell the armament of the Essex by 








the explosion of one of her 9-inch forward 
guns. 

Porter was anxious to push on up the river; 
so, leaving the arrangement of peace or more 
extended punishment for Natchez to a future 
yisit, he steamed towsrd Vicksburg to find, if 
possible, the supply transports and gun -boat 
w hich were supposed to have taken refuge there. 
The Essex arrived about five miles below that 
city on the morning of the 5th, and discovered 
the Confederate vessels lying snugly under the 
batteries and alongside the wharf. Steaming 

n toward our old fighting-ground, it was soon 
found that, since leaving on the 24th July, great 
1dditions had been made to the defenses of that 
strong-hold. At that part of the river, where, 
in July, Farragut’s fleet had rested quietly at 
anchor, two batteries abreast and one to her 
rear opened on the Essex. The ridge that ex- 
nds from the southern extremity of Vicks- 
rg, parallel to and distant from the Missis- 
ippi about 1000 yards, may be called one con- 
tinual battery, which will sweep the whole of 
the river of any ships advancing from the south 
Though not seen by Por- 
ter, yet information received led him to believe 
the upper or northern defenses were strengthen- 
ed in equal ratio by our indefatigable enemy. 

It had been ascertained that Commodore Da- 
vis’s fleet had left the vicinity of Vicksburg, and 
was then either at Helena or Memphis; and to 
attempt to run the gauntlet of those forts, up 
stream, when no friendly fleet was near to as- 
ist in the event of being disabled, was thought 
imprudent. One officer and thirty men were 
all that could be mustered for duty. For some 
time previously ‘‘ contrabands,” left destitute by 
their masters and taken on board, had been 
trained to work the guns to take place of a 
number of the crew disabled or prostrated by 
sickness. The armament of the Essex was 
weakened through the bursting of two of the 
heaviest guns, provisions had been exhausted 


for over five miles. 


for a week, and a daily forage on shore was 
requisite for our necessities; added to this was 
the important fact that ammunition was short. 

Under such cireumstances Porter determined 
to exercise the discretionary power given by the 
commander of the Western flotilla to go to New 
Orleans to obtain ammunition, ship stores, and 
have general renovation. He had also left that 
important point, Port Hudson, for some days, 
and was desirous of obtaining better knowledge 
of its reputed strength. After two hours’ de- 
sultory fight with the batteries below Vicksburg 
from her rifled 50-pounders, which scarcity of 
ammunition prevented liberality with, the Essex 
was put head down stream, and arrived off Nat- 
chez on the morning of the 6th September. 

A letter was immediately dispatched to the 
Mayor, calling for the instant surrender of the 
city. Shortly after, three citizens, appointed by 
the municipal authorities to treat on the sub- 
ject, were sent on board, and an arrangement 
was agreed on to the effect : 

1. That the city of Natchez surrenders to 
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the United States naval force now before it, 
and that in future all citizens of Natchez will 
hold the flag of the United States sacred from 
attack, they promising protection to all Federal 
citizens, soldiers, or sailors who may land, with 
2. That 
all the coal now at Vidalia (a town on the op- 
posite bank of the river to Natchez) be consid- 
ered property belonging to the Government of 
the United States, to be, by the authorities of 
the city of Natchez, preserved for the use of 
United States vessels. 3. Should this second 


freedom for traffic and intercourse. 


clause be deviated from, the city to be levied 
on for the value of the coal. 4. These condi- 
tions being observed inviolate by the city of 
Natchez, all property and persons of that city 
to always have the protection of the United 
States forces. 

Leaving Natchez the Essex continued her 
way down the river, clearing ship for action at 
3.30 A.M. on the 7th September, on her ap- 
proach to Port Hudson, where an attack from 
the enemy was expected. At 4.15 a.m. the 
Essex, then about 1500 yards from the town, 
came within range of the enemy’s first or upper 
battery, the guns of which opened on the gal- 
lant vessel with tremendous vigor, sending their 
10, 9, and 8 inch shot, some of which were from 
lard and 


sharp the Essex returned the fire, advancing 


rifled cannon, with great precision. 1 


nearer and nearer to this first fort, when a see- 
ond, and almost immediately after a third, bat- 
tery opened on the devoted ship. Battery No. 
2, or the central, as it may be termed, is sitn- 
ated in the extreme bend of the river, which 
there is scarcely in width 500 yards across, and 
the channel running close to the bank com- 
pelled the Essex to run within 30 yards of the 
battery, at the same time having to receive the 
cross-fire from the two other batteries. Stead- 
ily, however, she went on, the shot crashing 
against her sides, and shell exploding in every 
direction, and vigorously pouring on the Con- 
federate forts the fire of her forward and aft 
guns, damaging at every shot, until the second 
battery was partially destroyed. The firing of 
the enemy was good—far better than at Vicks- 
burg. A 10 and 9 inch, as also a 32-pounder 
solid shot, struck the Essex within a square of 
10 feet almost simultaneously, the concussion 
sending in the 24-inch wood-work as if it were 
of the most fragile character, shattering the iron 
and rubber, though no shot penetrated the ship’s 
side. For an honr and twenty-five minutes the 
brave little craft continued this fight against 
from thirty-five to forty guns, until her am- 
munition, previously low, was exhausted. She 
then dropped down the river slowly out of range, 
and continued under way to New Orleans, off 
which city she arrived and anchored on the even- 
ing of the 7th September. 

Port Hudson is a small village on the eastern 
bank of the Mississippi, about fifty miles below 
the mouth of the Red River. The bluffs rise 
full 6O feet above the high-water level of the 
river, and command either approach to the nar- 


ca 2 paren, 
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rowest part of the stream from Vicksburg to 

New Orleans. These bluffs are fortified, hay- 

ing 120-pounder, 68-pounder, and other siege 

guns in battery, while the plateau at the base, 

and either approach to these heights, have heavy 

batteries with siege guns of similar calibre. The 

river is here so narrow that the sinking of an 

ordinary vessel, such as usually navigates the 

Western waters, would effectually block the chan- 

nel. ‘The rear of these batteries is well protect- 
ed, and a land force would find serious imped- 
iment to approach, in the numberless creeks, 
bayous, and swamps that protect the pe sition. 
Indeed no point could have been chosen on the 
Mississippi that has such great natural advant- 
ages for defense on the land or water side, and 
for offense against shipping navigating the river; 
it is a fort more formidable than Vicksburg. It 
is also a considerable dépét for the reception of 
cattle from Texas, sugar from West Louisiana, 
and now of salt from the Red River; supplies of 
which are sent by the railroad from thence to 
the Amite River, and then transported to the 
interior of the States of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. Camp Moore, the great rendezvous of 
the Confederates for military instruction, re- 
ceives most of its supplies from this point. The 
Confederates holding Vicksburg north, and Port 
Hudson south, on the Mississippi, thus secure 
for themselves the free navigation of the river 
between those points, as also the valley of the 
Red River entirely. This is the most fertile 
part of the great Southwest; and its products 
have given food, vigor, and articles of com- 
merce to the Southern States, creating means 
for continuing the present fearful contest far 
longer than is generally supposed. 

The Essex was severely damaged in the Port 
Hudson fight, and heavy repairs were found 
necessary. Her scalded, battered, and sick 
wanted rest. Two months’ exposure to 
an almost tropical sun, and the heated atmos- 
phere that can not be avoided on a close iron- 
clad gun-boat, had effectually shown its pros- 
trating power. Out of a crew of one hundred 
and forty-six, that on the 6th of July left St. 
Louis in health, there remained but thirty-four 
for duty on the 7th of September. 

The officers and crew of the Essex behaved 
so gallantly through all that crusade of unsleep- 
ing vigils and desperate struggles, by night and 
day, for months together, that they can never 
be praised enough. It will be enough for them 
to say, hereafter, in “‘the piping times of peace” 
which are sure to come after the sovereignty and 
glory of our vindicated republic are fully ac- 
knowledged, that ‘‘ I was with PorTER ON THE 
Essex.” It would be wrong, however, to omit 
one name here; for he was an Englishman then 
Acting-Master, a complete officer through all 
that crusade, who was always at the right place 
at the right time, and by his great skill and her- 
oism earned no small share of the glory with 
which the has covered herself forever. 
The writer refers, without the knowledge of any 
other person, to Mr. Harry Wyatt, who, with 


crew 


Essex 
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his heart in our cause, has generously given, 


as 
a volunteer, nearly two of the best vears of his 
life to sustain the supremacy of our republic. 
He may well say, that, after pointing the guns 
of the Essex which sunk the ram Arkansas, |] 
has not lived in vain. 

Porter, on his arrival at New Orleans, found 
that the government had recognized his brave 
acts, notwithstanding the unfair action of a na- 
val advisory Board, which had omitted his nam 
for promotion, and that the President had or- 
dered him, for distinguished service, to be pro- 
moted to the rank of Commodore—a compli- 
ment as graciously and generously awarded as 
highly deserved. 


THE POLICEMAN’S CHRISTMAS 
TRAMP. 
\ was once a little boy, and there stil] 
is a large city. 
In one of the streets, not the brightest or fair- 
est where many were fair, he stood looking in 


a window wherein a great store of toys and mar- 


velous fruits and flowers, where many jewels, 
the like of which has not been since Aladdin 
came out of the garden, lay awaiting a purchaser; 
eagerly and longingly the lad’s round hungry 
eyes gazed at all things which were so neal 

him and yet were so far off, for the coins which 
men jingle carelessly enough in their pockets 
were strange to the little beggar’s palm. I dar 
say, though I am no soothsayer, that he had 
passed this particular window hundreds of times 
in the course of the year, yet never had seen so 
much glory in it as upon this night, for in and 


| out of its hospitable doors went thronging mul- 


titudes, with joyous faces at the thoughts whi 
had possession of their hearts at this kindly sea- 
son of the year. Santa Claus was at hand and 
here he held his court, and single-hearted cour- 
tiers came and gladly laid down their hard-earned 
shillings for the trinkets which should make their 
dear home blossoms bloom brighter and fairer 
for a time. 

It was not the nicest street in the city by any 
means. ‘The houses were rickety, and old, and 
tumble-down ; when fires were lighted in their 
rooms of an evening you could see its flashes 
illuminate the gaunt bare walls, the spotted 
plastering, and the ancient pattern of the paper. 
Nor were they, the houses, always friendly and 
social together; in too many instances they 
shrank from contact with each other, and per- 
mitted great gaps of waste land to come between 
them, where goats played and boys made fires ; 
and their dormer-windows were the shoals wher 
many a hapless kite had wrecked its glory and 
its flowing tail, and had gone down to paper 
rags, with only its wooden skeleton and its feebly 
flapping fragments to boast of out of its pristine 
grandeur. Yet in the main they were comfort- 
able enough, and peopled full upon this night 
with happy hearts. 

All this time the hungry boy stood stamping 
his impatient little feet, which were as red as 
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the dove’s when she landed upon Ararat, and 
squeezed his little mendicant hands. Now and 
again out of their small stores the passers threw 
him a cent, which he took without much cere- 
mony. 

I would that I might say with truth that Joe 
had been well born; that his parents were great, 
from whom he had been stolen away; but the 
fact of the matter is that Joe had been an out- 
cast and a social outlaw from his birth. The 
street was his mother, and it alone. The winds 
and the rain opposed him and beat upon him; 
and so every chance and circumstance of his 
life was harsh and hard. 

Now when Joe had stood so long at the win- 
dow, his feet became cold, and the wind made 
his eyes water. So he took the few cents which 
kind hearts had given him, and bought cakes, 
and sat him down in the corner of a door and 
munched, and after munching yawned, thrust 
both hands to the elbow in his ragged sleeves, 
and curled his red feet up under him. Present- 
ly the shock-head nodded, the dirty little face 
settled its features, and Joe, bumping over 
against the door, went straightway to sleep. 
Round him the only lullaby was the one which 
the Christmas wind sang, and over him the only 
watchers the Christmas stars and the loving 
God; under and about Joe the hard stones and 
man’s charity. 

Policeman John Martin, No. 
upon his beat, shrugged his municipal shoul- 
ders, wagged the metropolitan beard, or rather 
the irreverent wind did, which is no respecter 
of beards, metropolitan or otherwise; it search- 
ed John Martin through, and made him vigi- 
lant and active, so that when he reached the 
street-corner he responded to the signal of the 
sergeant upon the ringing pavement, then vig- 
orously departed over his post. John was a 
lonely man in the world. Never had he mar- 
ried, because long ago, upon a Christmas night, 
he had watched and waited for them who bear 
away mortals to Christ’s dear home. 

So John Martin, rough and seared by the 
service and hard knocks, went on his way alone. 
There had been a twin-sister once, who cheered 


999, passing 


his solitary life; but she had married, and gone | 


out into life with an unkind husband, who had 
first ill-treated, and finally deserted her entirely. 
For poor Mary Martin that had been there were 
few Christmas eves in this world. It was her 
brother’s study to seek her out and aid her for 
many a year, and he had used all his leisure 


and his opportunities to discover her, but with- | 


out avail, her husband’s name being so common 


that it was a hopeless task; for when John 
, 
deemed that at last he was on the right track, | 


the person proved some one else, and he despair- 
ed. So this night, upon his duty, he passed up 
and down. As he walked, the sky became 
overcast, and the air chilly; the stars winked 
drowsily, ard finally went to sleep behind the 


Slowly and timidly, at first, the flakes of snow 
came; faster and faster at length, until they 


| the window, and lay outside in white 
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had purified the narrow street, and made a white 
causeway between heaven and earth, on whose 
misty track, all bright and beautiful, gifts came 
It fell upon Joe, 
on his hard door-step, and tucked him in with 
a coverlet of down, so that John Martin, passing 
again that way, noticed the dark heap in the 
corner, and, going up, took it by its rags, and 
dragged it out. At which Joe, finding himself 
in the hands of an officer, whimpered and w 

‘What are yer up to here?” 
‘* Why ain’t you to home?” 

** You lemme be!” said Joe, vainly struggling 
I ain’t done You 


down from heaven to man. 


hined. 


said 999. 


to you. 


to escape. he 


lemme be!” 


nothing 


Something in the pitiful aspect of Joe, as he 
stood there in his sorry plight with his shock 
head and bedraggled clothes, or rather rags 
something in the homeless, wobegone look of 
the lad’s eye, touched a tender spot in the hon- 
est heart of John, so that he said more gently, 
‘*‘Ain’t you got no home, boy? has yer folks 
turned yer out?” 

“No I ain’t,” replied Joe; 


can; and you lemme be.” 


‘“*T lives where 


‘*Come along with me, and I'll give yer a 
place in the station-house for to-night any how.” 
So he took him off, Joe following quietly, for 
that was what he delighted in. The warmth of 
the place and its shelter was enough, and the 
light on Christmas night was to him, O son of 
Dives! what your annual budget is to 
Arriving, the officer thrust his charge into the 
room, and went forth again upon his duty. 

The hours of duty having elapsed, and the 
officer having been relieved, he went to the sta- 


you. 


tion-house, and there sat down upon a chair, 
ruminating. One by one his comrades departed 
and left him alone; now that he was at leisure, 
he ran over in his mind the chances and proba- 
bilities of discovering his sister Mary. And so 
silence reigned, the ticking of the clock made it 
seem audible. The snow rattled softly against 
rolls like 
wool; and the great bell in the fire-tower 
boomed with clanging strokes, which vibrated 
long through the air, the hour of twelve. 


‘*Poor Mary!” said John, ‘‘if I but knew 


| where you are you should never suffer more, 
} and I should be happy. 


I fear you are dead, 
and that I am alone. Curse that Fisher that 
he took my happy girl from the home I had 
made for her and dragged her down! Qh, 


| that few Christmas eves will be his lot is my 


wish. Mrs. Fisher! That's a pretty name to 
tack on to sweet Mary’s, who was the light of 
my life.” 

John cared little for any that might have 
heard him; nevertheless, he looked furtively 
about for any chance listeners that he might 
unburden his mind to. His glance encountered 
Joe, who had sneaked out of his proper bounds 


and come into the room. 
clouds, whicii spread themselves over the city. | 


‘*What do you want here, you scamp?” he 
said, going upto him. ‘‘ Get out of here!” 


‘* What’s you cussin’?” says Joe, unheeding 
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*“* You’s cussin’ Mrs. Fisher. There 
She’s good to 


the menace. 
mustn’t nobody cuss her to me. 
me, she is.” 

John almost had a hope again, but, remem- 
bering former disappointments, lost heart di- 
rectly. However, he said more quietly to Joe: 

‘*What about Mrs. Fisher? Do yer know 
any one o’ that name, boy ?” 

“Indeed do I,” says Joe, with his. street 
‘*She gimme a feed more’n once when 
I was hungry.” 

John took heart again. Here was a trait 
that seemed to imply that this was the right 
track. 


slang. 


‘* Where does she live, b Vv ?” says John, pet- 
‘*Tell us where she lives and I'll 
And he showed him a quarter. 
“No, yer don’t,” says Joe, his eye like a 
that load. She 
What do you want along 


suasively. 
give you this.” 
stone again. ‘*Can’t come 
hain’t done nothin’. 
o’ her?” 

** She 

“ No, 
ain’t fly 
turbable 


beseech Joe. 


’s my sister,” says John, anxiously. 
she ain’t no sister o’ yourn neither. I 
to that game !” 

In vain did John entreat and 
He still refused; and at length 
denied that he ever knew any such person. In 
his mind officers only knew people to drag them 
Poor Joe! he had been hunted 
many and many atime. At last John took a 
pair of hand-cuffs and put them on Joe, at the 
same time threatening the lock-up if he did not 
instantly point the way. So out into the dark 
night they went together; for Joe, terrified at 
Inst, promised to do what was required, though 
with a very ill grace. 

They threaded many streets and lanes; they 
went by low houses, where red curtains hung in 


and he became imper- 
again. 


to confinement. 


the windows, and where the noise of clinking | 


cans and glasses was audible; where the occu- 


pants glided stealthily about and looked over | 


their shoulders furtively, and made dark tracks in 


the white snow, as they made dark tracks on every | 


white morality and truth they came in daily con- 
tact with. John Martin and Joe passed groceries 
which had tin signs in the windows announcing 
hot drinks, and where lazy men lounged against 
the walls; these were tenanted this night by 
persons in red shirts and glazed caps. Here, 
playing dominoes and drinking beer, they kept 
Christmas also. The hours waxed and waned, 
and Christmas eve passed into the early Christ- 
mas morn; and Joe and John yet went on—one 
sullenly and the other hopefully. At last they 
passed even the poor vestiges of habitation which 


I have spoken of, and came into a darker, nar- | 
> 


rower class of houses than any yet. 


Where none kept Christmas, or mayhap knew | 


of it; where was neither evergreen nor deciduous 
foliage; where the only things that broke the 
blackness of the sky were the outlines of the di- 
lapidated roofs and chimneys ; 


ed day into night and night to day with cease- 
less labor; the only sign of fire ascending the 
smouldering sparks where boys had burned 
straw a few hours since; yet even there was 


the only lights in | 
all the place were those of late toilers, who turn- | 


for the Christmas snow had 
scended and covered all things. Now and 
some prowling dog glided through the 
and sought refuge under the carts whicl 
the At last John Martin sti 

** Where you going t WwW! 


purity, S¢ 


strect. 


0. boy ? 


Does Mrs. E 


come this way for? 
here ?” 

** No, she don’t,” said Joe. 

‘* What do you come here for then ?” 

**Told yer I didn’t know no such 
Joe said, sulkily ° 

Then John saw where his persistence had led 
him, and he retraced his steps. He struck the 
handcuffs from Joe’s wrist, and the lad dart 


away without word or look but one to see if | 


oman,” 


John, downcast and sad, pl 
ded through the snow, and looked neither t< 
right nor the left. He walked half an } 


rested a while on the step of a door. 


was pursued, 


} 
our, t n 


He dozed 


| with fatigue, for his eyes were heavy Some- 


thing light as a feather in the air shuffled through 
the snow, and gave a tap on the cellar d 
close to him; his senses were alert, but his | 
He heard a voice within challenge, : 
the one without answer and his hi 
leaped, and so did his feet. As Joe enter 
also entered; and as Joe fel 


quiet. 


** Joe av 


down with 

and grief at being outwitted, John stood uj 
thankfulness, for he saw Mary wan 

but Mary still, lying at his feet, while he, 

at the bedside, poured forth all his sorrow 

his joy together. Then his sister told him t] 
her husband had become a better man, and | 
gone to the war, and that were it not for Joe, 
who had brought her food in her trouble, 
should have starved outright. And the 

| when he found that Mary was neither 
hended nor afraid of the officer, broke out i 

a long explanation 
relief to himself, else I doubt not that he would 
have burst. 

And now that the storm had spent itself, and 
the night had gone, was heard far over the tops 
of houses, and prevailing through the murky 
lair, the organ peals and chiming bells with 
which men in towers saluted the morn. The 
| organist in the chapel opened the throat of his 
| wondrous instrument, and rolled the harmony 
forth like a flood. 
| will to men, and peace on earth. It seemed as 
| though a heavenly choir inspired the player, for 

he bent with fervor and played divinely. John 

|and Mary d it it the dim and dirty street; 
| all the people in those dark and squalid abodes 
heard it. The song of the Christmas organ told 
| of lost happiness and faded youth—of joys van- 
ished forever to some; but to you, O son of 
Dives! warm and comfortable, it says: ‘‘ Hu- 
manity stark and sore lies waiting and in want ; 
out of thy bounty give to them, and out of thy 
overflowing let their cup be also full.” 

So John took Mary’s hand, and, gathering 
up the wonder-eyed child who pulled at its mo- 
ther’s dress, they shook off the dust of the cellar 
from their feet, and went out through the snow 
| rejoicing upon that Christmas morning. 


and apology, which was a 


The song was of God's good- 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 10th of January. The 
events of the month have been of the gravest 
importance. 

At the close of our last Record the Army of the 
Potomac, under command of General Burnside, was 
lying on the north bank of the Rappahannock, op- 
posite Fredericksburg, while the enemy were strong- 
ly posted on the opposite side of the river upon two 
ranges of hills which command the slope at the foot 


of which Fredericksburg is situated. Our long de- | 


lay, which gave the enemy time to concentrate his 
forces and complete his intrenchments, was owing 
to the failure in the arrival of the pontoons neces- 
sary for crossing the river. The crossing was ef- 
fected, without serious opposition, on the 12th of 
December, and our troops took possession of Fred- 
ericksburg, which was abandoned by the enemy, 
who fell back to their strong position upon the hills 
about a mile from the town. The next day, De- 
comber 13, a vigorous attempt was made to carry 
these intrenchments. Skirmishing commenced at 
an early hour, but the dense fog at first shut each 
army from the view of the other. The serious at- 
tack began at about nine, reached its height at noon, 


and was urged with desperate courage until dark, | 


but wholly without success. The position of the 
enemy was so well chosen and so bravely defended 
that no serious impression could be made upon it. 
Only once a portion of his troops, under General 
Hill, left their intrenchments and made an attack 
upon Franklin’s division, but were repulsed, losing 
many in killed and wounded, and some 700 prison- 
ers. At every other point our loss greatly exceed- 


ed theirs. The fight ended at dark, our men rest- | 


ing on the field. It was not renewed on the follow- 
ing day, the enemy not choosing to leave their in- 
trenchments to assault us, and we not venturing to 
renew the hopeless attack. On the night of the 
15th General Burnside withdrew his troops to the 
other side of the Rappahannock. The movement 
was effected under cover of darkness, without loss. 
The blame of this disastrous repulse was at first 
laid upon the Administration, who, it was said, per- 
emptorily ordered General Burnside, against his 
judgment, to cross the river and attaek the ene- 
my in his chosen position. General Burnside, how- 
ever, assumes the whole responsibility of the move- 
ment, and in his report to the Commander-in-Chief 
gives his reasons for crossing the river sooner than 
was anticipated by the Administration or General 
Halleck, and at a point different from the one 
which he had himself proposed. He says that dur- 
ing the preparations for crossing the river at the 
place which he had selected, he discovered that the 
enemy had thrown a large portion of his force down 
the river and elsewhere, thus weakening his defenses 
in front, apparently not anticipating a crossing at 
Fredericksburg. Burnside therefore hoped that by 
throwing his whole command over at this point he 
could separate the force of the enemy, and win the 


crest behind the town, which point gained the posi- | 


tion would not be tenable; but fog and unexpected 
delay in building the bridge gave the enemy a whole 
day to concentrate his forces, and the assault was 
unsuccessful, and after waiting two days the river 
was recrossed. General Burnside gives due praise 
to the gallantry displayed by his troops, and adds: 
“The fact that I decided to move from Warrenton 
on to this line, rather against the opinion of the 


| President, the Secretary of War, and yourself, 
that you left the whole movement in my hand 
without giving me orders, makes me responsibl 
Our killed in this action amount to 1152, our wound 
ed to about 7000; our loss in prisoners was about 
700, who were paroled, and exchanged for about th« 
|} Same number taken by us. The loss of the enem 
is not known; General Lee, writing from the fieid 
of battle, estimates it at only 1800, but later state- 
ments place it considerably higher. It was, how- 
ever, far less than our own. Since this battle our 
army of the Potomac has been entirely quiet, and 


with the exception of some un wortant cavalry ex- 


peditions that of the enemy has made no movement. 
| On the same day when the Rappahannock was 
crossed General Foster made an advance from New- 
lb rn, North Carolina, toward Goldsborough 

| the 13th, the day of the battle of Frederi . 
came up with about 6000 of the enemy at Kinston, 
who were driven off after a sharp fight, losing 40 
| prison rs, 11 cannon, and a large amour of stores. 
| Fosteradvanced upon Goldsborough, taking the town. 
The special object of the expedition was to break up 
| the railroad at this place, which was done, and the 
| force returned to Newbern. 

There has been severe fighting in the Department 
of the Southwest. The action at Prairie Grove, 
near Fayetteville, Arkansas, noted in our last Ree- 
ord, was of more importance than the first reports in- 
dicated. The loss of the enemy was more than 2000 
in killed and wounded, which were left in our hands. 
In their precipitate retreat across the Boston Mount- 
| ains they left behind a large amount of small-arms 
|}and munitions. Our loss was only 700. The cred- 
it of this action belongs to General Blunt, of Kansas, 
whose previous services have been of the highest 
order. 

A severe battle, lasting during three days, term- 
inating finally in a decided Union victory, has been 
fought near Murfreesboro, in Tennessee, between the 
National forces under Rosecrans and the Confeder- 
ates under Bragg. On the 26th of Decomber Rose- 
crans marched from Nashville toward Murfreesboro, 
about thirty miles distant, where the enemy was 
gathered in force. After sharp skirmishing on the 
intermediate days, during which the enemy fell back, 
and we advanced to within three miles of Murfrees- 
boro, the action opened on the morning of the 31st 
by a sudden attack from the enemy in force upon 
our right wing, commanded by General M‘Cook. 
The morning was foggy, veiling the movements of 
the enemy, and our forces were taken by surprise. 
With the enemy in force close before us, we were 
not prepared to receive them ; the alarm of the pick- 
ets had hardly reached our camp when the enemy 
were upon it. The right wing was forced back in 
confusion, and General Bragg telegraphed to Rich- 
mond that he had driven us from every position ex- 
cept our extreme left, capturing 4000 prisoners, tak- 
ing 30 pieces of artillery, and 200 wagons and teams. 
| Our centre, however, repulsed the enemy repeated- 
ly, and gained some ground, while the left was re- 
tained so as to support the right until it should ral- 
ly and take a new position. Bragg now telegraph- 
ed that we had yielded our strong point, were falling 
back, and he should follow. God had granted the 
Confederates a happy New Year. On the 2d there 
was skirmishing along the line, until 3 o'clock, when 
the enemy advanced, but were driven back in con- 
fusion, with heavy loss. Bragg now telegraphed, 
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less confidently, that he had driven our left flank 
from its position, but an attacking party returned, 
with considerable loss to both sides. Our left wing 
occupied the battle-ground that night, our lines be- 
ing completed at 4 o'clock the ensuing morning. 
The 3d of January was occupied in bringing up arms 
and ammunition. The foregoing facts were tele- 
graphed by General Rosecrans on the 3d, leaving 
the impression that he had, on the whole, been worst- 
ed, and exciting the gravest apprehensions for the 
issue of the struggle. These were dispelled by a 
dispatch of the 4th, announcing that the enemy 
were in full retreat, that Murfreesboro would be oc- 
cupied, and the pursuit commenced on the next day. 
Our loss was estimated at 1000 killed, and 5500 
wounded, besides the prisoners captured on the 31st. 
Bragg’s dispatch of the 5th says that, unable to dis- 
lodge us from our intrenchments, and hearing of re- 
inforcements coming to us, he withdrew from our 
front on the night of the 3d, 

A brilliant raid was made into East Tennessee by 


1000 of our cavalry, under General Carter, the ob- | 
ject’ being to cut the East Tennessee and Virginia | 


Railroad. The expedition left London, Kentucky, 
on the 21st of December, and returned in ebout ten 
days, having accomplished its object. They de- 
stroyed two important bridges, tore up the rails for 
a distance of nine miles, killed and captured 550 of 
the enemy, and seized a large amount of stores, los- 
ing but ten men. The Richmond papers say that 
it will take several weeks to repair the damages, 
and this at a time when the road is taxed to its ut- 
most capacity. It is supposed that the destruction 
of this track prevented reinforcements from reach- 
ing r¢ at Murfreesboro, which might have turn- 
ed the fortune of the battles there. 

We have also reports of a battle near Lexington, 
Kentucky, between our troops, under General Sul- 
livan, and the Confederates, under Forrest, in which 
we were successful; but no reliable account of the 
respective losses has been received. 

Almost simultaneously with the advance upon 
Murfreesboro, an attempt to capture Vicksburg 
was made by our forces under General Sherman. 
Our forces were disembarked on the left bank of the 


Yazoo, ten miles above its mouth, and marched upon 


Vicksburg. Severe fighting took place for some 
days up to December 28, when we had made our 
way to within two miles of the city. On the 29th 
the action was renewed, and. it appears that the 
enemy, who were largely reinforced, repulsed us 
with considerable loss, driving us back to our first 
line. Since then no accounts of operations have 
been received, except a dispatch sent to the Confed- 
erate capital from General Pemberton, to the effect 
that our forces finding it impossible to make any im- 
pression upon the enemy’s lines had re-embarked on 
the 2d of January, leaving their intrenching tools 
behind, and apparently abandoning the enterprise. 
We must await further information respecting this 
movement. It appears clear, however, that the 
gun-boats from below, which were expected to co- 
operate in the attack upon Vicksburg, were not 
present. The inference is that they were unable to 
pass the strong works which the enemy have recent- 
ly erected at Port Hudson, 300 miles below. 

The Banks’s expedition, which sailed from New 
York early in December, was destined for New Or- 


leans, where General Banks was ordered to super- | 


sede General Butler, the special duty assigned to 
him being that of opening the Mississippi. General 
Banks having reached New Orleans, assumed the 
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command on the 15th of December. General But- 
ler, who has been accused at home and abroad of un- 
necessary severity in the exercise of his duties, js 
sued an address to the people of New Orleans 
which he explains the principles upon which he had 
acted in his administration. He has, he says, 
ed the enemies of the country with severity. 


in 
Re 
bellion is treason, and treason is punishable with 
death ; ail short of that is clear gain to the offender, 
He, 
however, contrasts his procedure with that of t] 

English in China and India, and the French in Al- 
geria. We quote his account of what he has actual 


ly done for the people of New Orleans. He says: 


“IT found you trembling at the terrors of vile insu 
rection. All danger of this I have prevented by so treat 
ing the slave that he had no cause to rebel. 

*“*T found the dungeon, the chain, and the lash y 
only means of enforcing obedience in your servants 
leave them peaceful, laborious, controlled by the laws of 
kindness and justice. 

**I have demonstrated that the pe 
from your borders. 

**T have added a million of dollars to your wealth in th 
form of new land from the batture of the Mississippi 

‘*I have cleansed and improved your streets, « 
and public squares, and opened new avenues to unoc 
pied land. 

“T have given you freedom of 
you have ever enjoyed before. 

*“ T have caused justice to be administered so i 
ly that your own advocates have unanimously com 
ed the judges of my appointment. 

* You have seen, therefore, the benefit of the laws an 
justice of the Government against which you have 
beled 

* Why, then, 
to that Gx 


heart 


owing to the clemency of the Government. 


tilence can be kept 


elections greater than 


will you not all return to your allegiance 
Vernmenui—not with lip service, but with th 


General Butler goes on to declare that slavery is 
the only thing that stands between the people of 
New Orleans and the Government. He had come 
there inclined to sustain the domestic laws of the 
State if it could be done consistently with the safety 
of the Union. Ile had been forced to the convic- 
tion that this was impossible. He had hoped that 
the institution might be gradually abolished, but it 
was far better to eradicate it at once than that it 
should longer vitiate the social, political, and fam- 
ily relations of the country.—General Banks, imme- 
diately upon assuming the command, took posses- 
sion of Baton Rouge, which had been abandoned, 
making it the basis of his operations upon the river. 
Of his measures to carry out his special object, the 
reopening of the Mississippi, we are yet to learn. 

The Confederate steamer Alabama, of whose dep- 
redations upon our commerce we have already 
spoken, still continues her work of destruction. She 
ran into the port of Martinique, off which was our 
steamer the San Jacinto; but the Alabama, favor- 
ed, it is said, by the French authorities, made her 
escape in the night, and was next seen off the coast 
of Cuba on the look-out for our California steam- 
ers. On the 7th of December she discovered the 
steamer Arie/, from New York to Aspinwall, with 
a large number of passengers, including 120 United 
States marines. The Alabama being superior both 
in speed and force, captured the Ariel. Captain 
Semmes, having no means of providing for his pris- 
oners on board his own vessel, at first proposed to 
put them ashore on a desert island, and burn his 
prize ; but after three days’ detention, in considera- 
tion of the large number of women and children, he 
released the steamer, upon receiving a bond for pay- 
ment of her value and that of her cargo, and pledg- 
ing the marines not to serve the United States. The 
Ariel then made her way to Aspinwall, whence she 
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returned to New York, leaving the treasure behind 
which was ready for her return trip. 

The Monitor, the pioneer of our iron-clad navy, 
foundered off Cape Hatteras on the 31st of Decem- 
ber. She left Fortress Monroe on the 29th, having 
yn board 63 persons, in tow of the steamer Rhode 
Island. A violent storm soon sprung up; the ves- 
sel, heavily strained, began to leak, and the pumps 
were inadequate to keep the water under, and she 
went down. Four of her officers and twelve men 
were lost, being either swept overboard or carried 
lown with her; the remainder were saved. 

A portion of the Sioux Indians, 38 in number, 
onvicted of participating in the late massacres in 
Minnesota, were executed by hanging at Mankato, 
Minnesota, on the 26th of December. They were 
all hanged at once upon a single gallows. The cut- 
ting of the rope which upheld the platform was giv- 
en to a man half of whose family had been murder- 
ed. So intense was the feeling against the crimin- 
als that there were several competitors for the office. 

At a caucus of the Republican members of the 
Senate resolutions were passed urging upon the 
President to reconstruct his Cabinet. In conse- 
quence Messrs. Seward and Chase offered their res- 
ignations on the 18th of December, which the Pres- 
ident declined to accept, and the Secretaries were 
induced to retain their posts. The general debates 
in Congress have been characterized by the severe 
denunciation from a portion of the members of the 
general policy of the Administration, The especial 
points of attack have been the suspension of the ha- 
beas corpus, arrests of persons charged with political 
offenses, and the Emancipation Proclamation of the 
President. The most important measure actually 
passed is that establishing the new State of Western 
Virginia, which, having passed the Senate at the 
late session, was carried in the House, December 10, 
by a vote of 96 to 55.—The Committee of Ways 
and Means reported a bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to borrow from time to time a sum 
not exceeding nine hundred millions of dollars, issu- 
ing therefor bonds payable after twenty years, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of six per cent., payable semi- 
annually in coin; also authorizing the Secretary to 
issue three hundred millions of dollars in Treasury 
notes, bearing interest at the rate of 5 47}-100 per 
cent., being one and a half cent per day for each 
hundred dollars, these notes to be receivable for all 
dues except duties upon imports; also authorizing 
the Secretary to issue legal tender notes not bearing 
interest, payable on demand, to the amount of three 
hundred millions of dollars: the whole amount of 
these issues, however, not to exceed the sum of nine 
hundred millions of dollars. The bill also provides 
for a tax of one per cent. upon the circulation of 
notes issued by banks beyond a certain per-centage 
of their capital. Banks with a capital of $100,000 
are taxed for all over90 per cent. ; those of $300,000, 
60 per cent.; those over $2,000,000, 25 per cent. ; 
and in similar proportion for intermediate capitals. 
The chairman of the Committee, however, proposes 
a different bill. 

Of still higher importance than even the military 
operations of the month is the President’s emancipa- 
tion proclamation, issued, according to notice, on the 
Ist of January, the principle embodied in it having 
been sanctioned by the House of Representatives, 
who, by a vote of 94 to 45, laid on the table a reso- 
lution condemning it. After citing the former Proc- 
lamation of September 22, declaring it to be the pur- 
pose of the President to issue a proclamation emanci- 


pating the slaves in such States or parts of States as 
should be in insurrection on the Ist of January, 1863, 
the Proclamation proceeds : 


Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, by virtue of the power in me vested as 
Commander-in-Chief of army and navy of the United 
States, in time of actual armed rebellion against the au- 
thority and government of the United States, and as a fit 
and necessary war measure for suppressing said rebellion 
do, on this first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and in ac 
cordance with my purpose so to do publicly proclaimed for 
the full period of one hundred days from the day of the 
first above-mentioned order, and designate as the States 
and parts of States wherein the people thereof respective- 
ly are this day in rebellion against the United States the 
following, to wit: Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana — except 
the parishes of St. Bernard, Placquemines, Jefferson, St 
John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, 
rerre Bonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and Or- 
leans, including the city of New Orleans Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Ge« a, South Carolina, North Caro. 
lina, and Virginia—except the forty-eight counties desig- 
nated as West Virginia, and also the counties of Berkeley, 
Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess 
Ann, and Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, and which excepted parts are, for the pres- 
ent, left precisely f this proclamation were not issued. 

And by virtue of the power and for the purpose afore- 
said, I do order and declare that all persons held as slaves 
within said designated States and parts of States are and 
henceforward shall be free; and that the executive gov- 
ernment of the United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the 
freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be 
free to abstain from all violence, unless in nece ry self- 
defense , and I recommend to them that in all 
allowed, they labor fe lly for reasonable ws 

And I further deel and make known that 
sons, of suitable condition, will b eived into the 
service of the United States, to garrison forts, positions, 
stations, and other places, and to man vessels of all sorts 
in said service. 

And upon this, sincerely believed to be an act of jus- 
tice, warranted by the Constitution, upon military neces- 
sity, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind and 
the gra favor of Almighty God. 

The number of slaves declared free by this Proc- 
lamation is about 3,120,000; the number e xcepted 
by it is about 830,000. 

Partly by way of anticipating this Proclamation 
of President Lincoln, Mr. Davis, as President of the 
Confederate States, issued a proclamation on the 
22d of December, in which, after giving his version 
of the case of William B. Mumford, who was exe- 
cuted at New Orleans by order of General Butler for 
having pulled down the flag of the United States, 
an act which he pronounces to have been deliberate 
murder, he orders that General Butler be considered 
a felon and outlaw, who shall be at once hung in 
case he is captured; and until this is done no com- 
missioned officer of the United States who may be 
taken prisoner shall be released on parole before being 
exchanged; and also all the commissioned officers 
serving under General Butler are to be considered 
worthy of death, and, when captured, to be reserved 
for execution; but non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers are to be treated in the manner 
usual with prisoners of war. Negro slaves cap- 
tured in arms are to be delivered over to the au- 
thorities of the States to which they belong, to b« 
dealt with according to the laws of these States; 
and all commissioned officers of the United States, 
when found serving in company with insurgent 
slaves, are to be treated in the same manner. As 
the laws of all the slave-holding States punish by 
death insurgent slaves and those who aid them, this 
order is equivalent to threatening capital punish- 
ment to all slaves in arms and the white officers 
who may command them. 
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Mr. Seymour, the nentavhaein Governor of New 
York, was inaugurated on the Ist of January. As 
he was chosen by the party opposed to the Admin- 
istration, that part of his Message relating to na- 
tional affairs is of special interest. The arbitrary 
arrests made for alleged political offenses are sharp- 
ly condemned. The r bellion, says the Governor, 

spend a single right of the citizers of loy- 
al States. In respect to the war, he 
] 


lusion : 


can not su 


says, by way 
‘* Under no circumstances can the di- 


We will put forth 


we will use every policy 


of cone 
vision of the Union be conceded. 
every exe rtion of power ; 
of conciliation; we will hold out every inducement 
to the people of the South to return to their alle- 
giance consistent with honor; we will guarantce 
right, every consideration demanded by 
the Constitution, and by that fraternal regard which 
must prevail in a common country; but 
never voluntarily consent to the breaking u 
Union of these States or the 

stitution.” 

The distress among the English operatives has 
awakened a lively sympathy in this country. Com- 
mittees to raise funds for their aid have been organ- 
ized, and the first installment was sent on the 9th 
of December, on the ship 1, which 
board 11,236 barrels of flour, 200 boxes of 
bacon, 50 barrels of pork, 500 bushels of corn, and 
500 barrels of bread. Besides contributions in kind, 
the International Relief Committee have received 
$109,000 for this ol je ot. 


them every 


we can 
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EUROPE, 

European interest still connects itself more and 
more with American affairs. Reports of interven- 
tion and the recognition of the Southern Confederacy 
are still rife; but they are based upon no offici 
tion on the part of any of the great Powers. 

The distress among the English operatives, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing (istrict of Lancashire, 
is elaborately exhibited in the Monthly Report of 
the Committee of the Central Relief Fund, at Man- 
chester, presented on the 15th of December, from 
which we make a few extracts : 


“The Central Executive 


al ac- 


mmmittee regret to report 
that, since the last meeting, the want of work, and conse- 
quent indigence of the-population, have rapidly incre»sed 
throughout the cotton districts. Every week manufac- 
tories have been closed, and, besides the workmen thus 
thrown out of employment, many others, who, while their 
savings and other resources were undergoing exhaustion, 
had been unwilling to seek assistance, have been com- 
pelled to accept relief for their families, The information 
given by the district relief committees comprises 490,757 
work-people, of whom 244,616 are reported to be wh« ly 
‘without employ ment, 167,591 are on short time, and 
are in full work. These returns do not comprise all occu- 
pations dependent on the cotton trade in which employ- 
ment and wages are reduced; in some districts colliers 
and mechanics working only half-time are omitted. The 
increase of indigence has been so rapid that the returns 

committee for the last week in November report 

53 persons as relieved solely by the Boards of Guard- 

that 179,986 were aided by the relief committees 
only: while 162.726 received assistance from both these 
sources. So that 445,995 persons were dependent either 
on parochial aid or on voluntary charity, or on both com- 
bined. The weekly loss of wages has risen to £164,355, 
or to an annual loss of resources to the workmen of 
£8,548,020. The average earnings of operatives in the 
cotton districts in a steady trade provides an income of 6s. 
per head weekly for each member of the family; and 2s. 
per head is regarded by your committee as the average 
minimum rate of income on which it is prudent to at- 
tempt to sustain the health of this population. This rate 
of aid requires, in their opinion, a separate provision of 
clothing and a supply of coals to each indigent household. 
One-third of the weekly loss of wages has, therefore, to be 
supplied, to raise the average income to this standard; 
and about 37. per week, or one-eighth more, is needed to 
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supply fuel to households, and medicine, attend 
necessaries to the sick. The weekly °o cuties on this s 
would amount to £61,644 per week." 

This report was made at the middle of December 
when the winter had but just set in, and great 
the destitution at that time, 
reason to anticipate a rapid increase. 
estimate is made for many forms of relief other tl 
those of food and coal; clothing, rent, and medi 
assistance are not included. The Report 
say: 


ance, 


as 
was there was every 


Morvover 


£0es on t 


‘With half a million of indigent persons ¢ 
i funds, there is, as yet, 1 
ttendance, such as is 
No cak 
such as an < 
your committee 
s, in all cases, been made u 1 
ur committee regret to state that they anticip 
an increased pressure for some time on the relief f 
ther sources are exhausted. The rate of relief given 
ikes no provision for that part of the rent of 100,000 « 
tages, inhabited by the unemp! yed population, whi 
not paid. A large Pro} vortic a of these cys is the e ] 
erty of small trade who, les the 18 t 
f their income from r t il business, will } oak al she en 
er a large annual loss in cottage rents. The small m 
facturers, who have risen from the ranks of the workir 
men and who either rent loom-sheds or mills, or | 
built and furnished them in part with borrowed 1 
interest of mortgages and | 
u nd many of them will en 
-ertain ruin if the want of a supply of cotton contir 
rhis ruin will extend to other classes connected with th; 
such working m¢ chanics and other small mast 
radesmen, Your cor do not conside® it exped 
to offer an opinion on the p aan le duration of this dist 
—a question which is affected by so many continger 
that diffe rent opinions are entertained by experience 
well-inf edmen, If it be PB it will impov 
various cl: 1sses in succession. 
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Considerable importance is attributed to the ele« 
tion of a king for Greece. On the 6th of Dece: 
the Provisional Government ordered that the « 
tion should commence at once by universal suffrage 
and continue for ten days. The choice of the 1 
tion was most unmistakably in favor of Prince 
fred of England; and after him of the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, a member of the imperial family of 
Russia. But the agreement of 1830 between 
three ‘* Protecting Powers” was held to render 
member of the royal family of either ineli 
and it is understood that Prince Alfred will not ac 
cept the place. The Emperor of France having been 
asked by the Provisional Government to name a can- 
didate, declined. France could not, in fact, consider 
the throne vacant until a new monarch had been 
chosen and recognized by the three Powers. At 
the same time it was clearly intimated that neither 
the Russian nor the Englishman would be accepta- 
ble to France. Subsequently it was unofficially an- 
nounced that the three Powers had agreed to pro- 
pose to King Ferdinand of Portugal to become a 
candidate, and that in the event of his election En- 
gland would cede the Ionian Islands to Greece. 
here, again, new difficuliies arose. Ferdinand is re- 
lated to the English royal family, and is, moreover, 
a Catholic, and the present stipulations require that 
the monarch should conform to the Greek faith. 
Russia appeared to be determined to insist upon this 
stipulation being retained. Moreover, France 
Russia objected to the cession of the Ionian Islands, 
on the ground that they would become a permanent 
focus of insurrection if the present protectorate should 
Finally, it was announced that the King of 
Portugal would not consent to become a candidate. 
Thus, at present, no practical steps have been taken 
toward providing Greece with a king. 


But 
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cease, 








Chitur’s Cable. 


NDIVISIBILITY OF THE NATION.—The Mes- | primal simplicity to a complexity of parts and func- 


sage of President Lincoln contains a profoundly 
suggestive paragraph, to the effect that the territo- 
ry of the United States is specially adapted to be 
the home of one nation, and is not adapted for two 
or more; that there is no line or number of lines, 
north and south, or east and west, which can form 
natural or safe boundaries between great nations; 
and that consequently the American nation is by 
the law of nature one and indivisible. 
to examine these propositions in the cool light of 
physical science, and to show that, so far from be- 
ing rhetorical flourishes, or the expression of nation- 
al vanity, they embody truths as capable of demon- 
stration as any facts in political history. We con- 
fess to something of the reverential feeling of the old 
Hebrews, which forbade them to utter the name of 
the Supreme Being, and led them, even in the sol- 
emn service of the sanctuary, to substitute vocally 
the title Aponat, *‘ Lord,” for the written Jenovan. 
When, therefore, we speak of “‘ Nature,” we mean 
the intelligent Creator of all things, the Orderer and 
Arbiter of the destiny of men and nations; and by 


the ** laws of nature” we mean the will of the Cre- | 


ator, as revealed to us in his ways. 


tions, sends off new germs, and passes away, after 
having fulfilled the design of its creation. We have 
not space here to develop the striking analogy be- 
tween the governmental structure of a nation and 


| the nervous system, and that between its industrial 


organization and the nutritive system of the indi- 
vidual. We pass to one grand analogy, which in- 


| dicates the essential point of our argument for the 


We propose | 


natural indivisibility of the material body of our 
nation. 

Definiteness of external form and adequate extern- 
al protection are distinguishing traits of all living 
organizations. From seed-time to decay every plant 
has not only the defined form of its species, but its 
vital principle is duly guarded by protecting en- 
The tender germ in the seed is shielded by 
a tough shell or skin; the vital circulation of the 
sap is protected by a rugged bark. The egg from 
which all animal life is evolved is encased in a tough 
shell or membrane, while all the vital organs are 
developed in the central cavity. At every stage of 


velopes. 


| animal life this protective system is exhibited. The 


| 


Science has demonstrated what Revelation im- | 


plies, that the earth was prophetically prepared, 
through a period the years of which no mortal can 
number, for the habitation of man; and that the hu- 


man period of a few thousand years is the climax | 
| dated within definite exterior boundaries, with ad- 


and probable limit of the physical history of the 
We, however, but feebly express the con- 
clusions of the noble school of physical geographers, 
of whom Humboldt, Ritter, and Guyot may be 
named as teachers, when we limit this adaptation 
solely or even mainly to the wants of man as an in- 
dividual. Profounder study and deeper insight show 


globe. 


shells of radiates and of mollusks, the rings of articu- 
lates, the skins, hair, and feathers of vertebrates, all 
show that organized life is possible only for individ- 
uals possessing properly defined external forms, and 


| having adequate protecting envelopes to guard them 


| means of fortresses and armies. 


that the whole course of human history has been | 


prescribed and prophesied in the physical structure 
of the globe, in connection with the character of the 
races to whom its different regions were assigned as 
a habitation. Providence provides not merely for 
individuals, but also for nations ; and when we study 
the laws of nature, as applied to nations, we are as 
truly striving to read the Divine will as when we 
studythose laws as applicable to individual life and 
conduct. That nation, as well as that individual 


against the manifold dangers that surround them. 
So is it with nations. National life is consoli- 


equate protective frontiers. An animal deprived 
of its external covering would speedily perish. A 
nation without protective frontiers would suffer a 
like fate. If natural protective frontiers are want- 
ing, they must be supplied by the costly artificial 
Mountains and the 
sea are the only adequate natural frontiers of great 
nations. We have seen war brooding for ages along 
open frontiers while avoiding mountain barriers and 
ocean coasts. Centuries have respected the sea mar- 
gins of England, while the German and Italian plains 
are but a series of battle-fields. Treaties, conven- 
tions, and balances of power are nothing. The most 
solemn guarantees do not prevent Belgium from forti- 


fying Antwerp and maintaining an army wholly dis- 


only, which discovers and accepts the Divine pur- | 
| relax her military system, under which every man 


pose expressed in the conditions of its existence, can 
attain the well-being of which it is capable, 

The analogy between the individual and the na- 
tion is close. A nation, like an individual, consists 
of body and soul. 
the territory which they inhabit. The mountain 
ranges and natural frontiers are the bones; the riv- 
ers, roads, and canals are the arteries and veins; the 
trade and commerce carried over them is the blood 
which is conveyed to the remotest extremities, 
forming the medium of all activity in the life of the 
state. These channels of circulation grow complex 
as society approaches its higher and more mature 
forms. The main channels—great rivers, and rail- 
roads—are capacious, direct, and rushing, sending 
their pulsations through the remotest capillaries of 
high-ways and foot-paths. The origin and growth 
of a nation bears also a close analogy to that of an 
individual, The egg from which all life originates 


is, in a nation, the feeble colony which under fa- 

voring influences develops into an imperial state, 

passing according to the laws of its being from 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 153.—D p 


Its soul is its people; its body is | 


proportionate to her wealth and population. Prus- 
sia, without a natural defensive frontier, dares not 


is a soldier. Nations, like individuals, rest in the 
end for protection and safety wholly upon their pow- 
ers for defense and offense. Poland perished from 
the want of a defensive frontier. The fundamental 


| law of national existence is that every nation owes 





it to itself to secure and maintain the best possible 
defensive boundaries. The United States, by the 
acquisition of Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and Califor- 
nia, fulfilled this prime law of national life, and as- 
sumed control of a territory which the unchangea- 
ble laws of nature had marked out as the indivisi- 
ble home of one great nation, as will be seen by a 
rapid survey of the physical structure of this vast 
domain. 

We wish that each reader could have before him 
an adequate Physical Map of the United States. 
Such a map would present the direction and height 
of mountain ranges, the elevations of plains, the de- 
pression of vaileys, and the course of rivers. If the 
elevations were given in relief, so much the better ; 
but they should be carefully noted throughout in 
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figures, for the climate, and consequently the pro- 
ductions of a country, depend upon elevation as well 
as position, 350 feet in altitude being equivalent to 
a degree of latitude. By a system of colors the 
chief productions of each region might be shown to 
the eye. Thus, cotton might be represented by 
yellow, sugar by orange, tobacco by green, the dif- 
ferent cereals by shades of brown, coal by black, 
iron by blue, the precious metals by red, and so on. 
If these colors were printed in lines running in dif- 
ferent directions the interpenetration of these vari- 
ous products would be represented to the eye at a 
glance. In default of such an aid, let the reader 
take an ordinary map, and leaving out of view the 
colors and lettering which designate the arbitrary 
political divisions and subdivisions of our territory, 
contine his attention wholly to the great natural 
features which we have indicated, and he will be | 
able to work out the national problem involved in 
the physical structure of our country. 

This general structure is grand and simple. The 
tocky Mountains, appropriately named by the Span- 
iards the Sierra Madre—* Mother Range’—form 
the grand axis of upheaval. Following the line of 
the Pacitic coast, they run almost due north and 
south from the Arctic Ocean to our Southern bor- 
der, south of which they bend to the east, cresting 
the Isthmus. With this southern portion we have 
here nothing todo. From this great mountain bar- 
rier a vast triangular plain projects eastward to the 
remote coast of Labrador. This plain has an aver- 
age elevation of only 600 or 700 feet above the level 
of the sea, nowhere in any considerable mass attain- 
ing an altitude of 2500 feet. This great continental 
plain is divided into two principal slopes, the one 
declining southward toward the Gulf of Mexico, the 
other northward toward Hudson Bay and the Arctic 
Ocean. A low swell, running almost due east and 


west, without any well-defined ridge or crest, forms | 


the dividing line between these two slopes. It starts 
from the base of the Rocky Mountains, dividing the 
head waters of the rivers which fall into the Gulf 
from those which empty into Hudson Bay and the 
Arctic Ocean. The extreme altitude of this swell 
near its western extremity, where it divides the head 
waters of the Missouri from those of the Saskatche- 
wan, is about 3000 feet. 


head waters of the Mississippi from those of the Red 
River of the North. So gradual is its rise that we 
can define the summit only by noting whether the 
rivers rising in it find their outlet in northern or 
southern seas, 

The United States east of the Rocky Mountains 
lie entirely upon, and with the exception of a por- 
tion of Canada, include the whole of the southern 
slope of this great continental plain. From the | 
Rocky Mountains on the west to Lake Superior on 
the east the dividing swell varies only by a degree | 
or two from the 49th parallel of latitude, which sepa- | 
rates the United States from the British Possessions. 
This swell forms also the practical dividing line be- | 
tween civilized and nomadic life, as marked out by 
the capacity of the climate and soil for producing the | 
great agricultural staples. It is the practical north- 
ern limit of the growth of wheat, though in a few 
favored localities barley, rye, and oats are produced 
a few degrees further north. If we except the Val- 
ley of the Red River, where the line trends south- 
ward, we may say, in general terms, that the whoie 
northern slope of this plain, which belongs to Great 
Britain, can never be the abode of a dense popula- | 


Passing eastward, dimin- | 
ishing fully one half in elevation, it separates the | 


Mountains, is 6228 feet ; 


tion; while of the southern slope, which belongs to 
us, there is hardly a square mile which may not be 
inhabited by civilized men. It lies wholly within 
temperate latitudes ; and no considerable portion of 
it loses its productive capacity by reason of elevation, 
and scarcely a square mile is sacrificed to arid deserts 
or irreclaimable swamps. As we traverse this great 
southern slope we pass almost insensibly through 
fields of wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, and Sugar, 
which melt so gradually into each other that we can 
not tell where one ends and another begins. 

A little west of Lake Superior this dividing swell 
separates near the head waters of the Mississippi, 
where it has a maximum elevation of 1680 feet, fork- 
ing around the basin of the great lakes and of the 
St. Lawrence. The south ridge, with a maximum 
elevation of about 1500 feet, divides the tributaries 
of the lakes from those of the Ohio, and those of the 


| Genesee and Alleghany rivers, while the north ridge 


separates the tributaries of the lakes and St. Law- 
rence from those of Hudson Bay. The Atlantic 
Ocean, with the deep indentation of the Gulf of 
Mexico, forms the eastern boundary of this great 
continental plain. The general coast line is north- 
east and southwest. Running nearly parallel with 
the coast line is the Appalachian Mountain system, 
| Stretching from the promontory of Gaspé on the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, 1300 miles southward to 
Northern Alabama, where it sinks into the level of 
the Gulf slope. This mountain system consists of 
numerous nearly parallel ridges or folds, distributed 
into two main ranges separated by a valley nearly 
continuous from north to south. Parts of this are 
locally designated as the Valleys of the Champlain, 
of the Hudson, the Cumberland Valley, the Great 
Valley of Virginia, and the Valley of Tennessee. 
Its average breadth is fifteen miles in the northeast, 
ten in Virginia, and sixty in Tennessee. The west- 
ern bounding ridge consists of the Adirondack, Cats- 


| kill, Alleghany, and Cumberland ridges, extending 
| with some interruptions from Northern New York to 


Middle Tennessee. The eastern ridge is made up of 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, the Highlands of 
New York, the South Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
the Blue Ridge of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, including the Black, Iron, Smoky, and 
Unaka mountains. The White Mountains of New 
Hampshire are a partly isolated projection sweeping 
in a curve from the central mass of the Green Mount- 
ains. The general tendency of this system is to a 
greater clevation southward. The culminating point 
is at the southern end, where the great upheaval dies 
out abruptly into the plain of the Gulf. Mount 
Mansfield, the highest point of the Green Mountains, 


| has an elevation of 4430 feet; Mount Marcy, the 


highest of the Adirondacks, is 5379 feet; Mount 
Washington, the culminating point of the White 
an elevation which is over- 
topped by at least 24 points near the southern ex- 
tremity of the Appalachian chain, the highest being 


| Black Dome or Mitchell’s Peak, which has an alti- 


tude of 6707 feet, being thus a tenth of a mile nearer 
the stars than any other land, save some of its own 
immediate neighbors, east of the Rocky Mountains. 
This chain is pierced at short intervals by a great 
number of parallel gaps which give a passage for 
rivers, highways, canals, and railroads, linking the 
Atlantic slope to the great western region. 

The Atlantic slope passes from the St. Lawrence 
down the coast, including Florida and a portion of 
the Gulf slope, to Mobile Bay. This slope varies 
in width from 50 to 200 miles, the elevation of its 
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upper margin statins g vine 140 to 1000 fee et. Throug “7 
out its whole extent it is destitute of marked trans- 
yerse ridges. It is like the half of a river-basin, 
p resenting a plain-like continuity, intersected by no 

reat natural division. The ocean frontage consti- 
tt ites a powerful natural bond, uniting by the ties 
of commerce the whole extent of this long, narrow 
plain, the area of which is about 500,000 square 
miles. 

The portion of our great continental plain includ- 
cd between the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains 
is divided into two vast but unequal basins—that 
of the Lakes and that of the Mississippi. 

The basin of the Great Lakes presents some pe- 
culiar features. Its total area is about 350,000 
square miles, of which one-third is taken up by wa- 
ter. About one-half of this basin belongs to Great 
Britain. The summits of the ridge separating this 
basin from that of the Mississippi rise nowhere to 
the height of 1000 feet above the level of the lakes, 
and, usually sinking much lower, allow the con- 
iction of railways uniting the two basins, so that 
practically we may consider the Lake basin a part 
of that of the Mississippi. The St. Lawrence, which 
drains this basin, obstructed by the falls of Niagara, 
the rapids, and its mouth ic e-bound for a considera- 
ble part of the year, furnishes no adequate outlet 
for the productions of this region; but ample com- | 
pensation is given in those remarkable depressions 
which render possible the construction of the Erie 
Canal and the various railways which join the Lake 
region to the Atlantic sea-board. 

But the basin of the Mississippi is the body of 
the nation. All the other parts are but members, 
important in themselves, yet more important in 
their relations to this. Exclusive of the Lake basin 
and of 300,009 square miles in Texas and New Mex- 
ico, which in many aspects form a part of it, this 
basin contains about 1,250,000 square miles. In 
extent it is the second great valley of the world, 
being exceeded only by that of the Amazon. The 
valley of the frozen Obi approaches it in extent; 
that of the La Plata comes next in space, and prob- 
— in habitable capacity, having about 8 of its 

; then comes that of the Yenisei, with about ; Zs 

é& ibe Amoor, Hoang-ho, Yang-tse-kiang, and 
Nile, §; the Ganges, less than}; the Indus, less 
than t ; the Euphrates, 3; the Rhine, J. It ex- 
ceeds in extent the whole of Europe, exclusive of 
Russia, Norway, and Sweden. It would contain 
Austria four times, Germany or Spain five times, 
France six times, the British Islands or Italy ten 
times. Conceptions formed from the river-basins 
of Western Europe are rudely shocked when we con- 
sider the extent of the valley of the Mississippi; 
nor are those formed from the sterile basins of the 
great rivers of Siberia, the lofty plateaus of Central 
Asia, or the mighty sweep of the swampy Amazon 
more adequate. Latitude, elevation, and rainfall 
all combine to render every part of the Mississippi 
Valley capable of supporting a dense population. 
As a dwelling-place for civilized man it is by far the 
first upon our globe. Next is doubtless the basin | 
of its South American counterpart, the La Plata 

The most essential feature in the structural as- | 
pect of this basin is its uniform plain-like character. | 
From the base of the Appalachian range westward | 
to the Rocky Mountains, from the Gulf shore north- 
ward to the sources of the Mississippi, there is not | 
a single separating mountain range, for the Ozark 
Hills are only a short, isolated upheaval, without 
any general significance. A few elevations taken | 











at different points, wid ‘ly se senutedl upon the river 


; and its main tributaries, will show this plain-like 


formation. The Mississippi, at its junction with 
the Missouri, 1330 miles from its mouth, is 381 feet 
high; at its source, in Itasca Lake, 1276 miles be- 
yond, it is 1680 feet; its average descent, in its 
course of 2616 miles, is less than eight inches to a 
mile. The Missouri, from its junction with the 
Mississippi to Fort Benton, 2644 miles, rises only 
2263 feet, an ascent of about ten inches to the mile. 
The Ohio, at its mouth, is 275 feet high; at Cin- 
cinnati, 515 miles up, it has risen only 157 feet ; and 
at Pittsburg, 975 miles, 424 feet more—a rise of less 
than five inches to the mile. The Red River, in 800 
miles, has a rise of but 600 feet. The Arkansas, in 
1100 miles, rises 2175 feet. Except upon the exte- 
rior rim, the basin drained by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries has thus an average descent of only five 
or six inches to the mile. The consequences are 
that all the rivers are navigable as far up as the 
depth of water will permit, the entire length of nav- 
igable rivers being fully 46,000 miles. The whole 
region being practically a level plain, without a sin- 
gle mountain range to overcome, railroads are easily 
and cheaply constructed in every direction, linking, 
in connection with the navigable streams, the whole 
valley into one indivisible whole. 

A further consequence of this plain-like struc- 
ture is that the rivers afford little water-power 
available for manufacturing purposes. Waterfalls 
and coal are the sole means of producing power for 
great manufacturing enterprises. The United States 
have 192,000 square miles of coal-fields, exceeding 
by twenty-fold the area of the European coal-beds ; 
but it is a notable fact that these grow less available 
as we proceed westward. The Appalachian fields, 
from Pennsylvania to Alabama, have 70,000 miles, 
In the Schuylkill basin there are about 50 seams, 25 
being workable ; the Pittsburg field has 20 beds, 10 
of which are workable; the Michigan field, of 15,000 
square miles, has but 2 or 3 workable beds; the IIl- 
linois, Indiana, and Kentucky coal basin has 12 beds, 
of which 7 are workable; the Iowa, Missouri, and 
Arkansas basin, with 57,000 square miles of coal- 
fields, has 6 or 7 beds, only 2 or 3 of which are work- 
able. These facts indicate that coal-mining will be 
most profitable toward the east. Statistics prove 
this assumption to be well founded. The value of 
the coal mined in the United States during 1860 is 
given at $19,365,000, of which somewhat more than 
three quarters was dug in Pennsylvania, one twelfth 
in Ohio, and one twenty-fifth in Virginia. Most of 
the available water-power is also found upon the 
slopes of the Appalachian Mountain system. This 
region must, therefore, from the nature of the case, 
manufacture for the whole, just as the fertile Missis- 
sippi Basin must feed it. Even now the State of 
New York produces only sufficient wheat for the 
consumption of three months, and New England 
only sufficient for three weeks, out of the year. The 
manufactures of the East and the grains of the West 
are alike indispensable to each other. 

It is impossible to overestimate the influence of 
| the Mississippi River system in binding all the area 
| drained by it into one organic whole. The immense 
commerce already developed on its 40,000 miles of 
navigable waters, is but a faint foreshadowing of 
what will exist, when the Valley becomes fairly 
peopled. Every year of pacific union must add to 
it, until the Gulf, the Florida Channel, and the Gulf 
Stream will be but the crowded outer approach to 
its mouth; and even this mighty foreign commerce 
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will be small when compared with the interior inter- | The various surveys connected with the Pacific Rail- 
change of the products of its different latitudes. | 


We can not look upon a map of the Valley without 
at once perceiving the likeness between the great 
river and a tree, with mighty trunk and spreading 
branches ; and this form is analogous to the system 
of blood-vessels in animal organization. It asserts 
to the eye what facts unfold to the reason, that this 
river system is the vital channel of the organic life 
of the region. To dismember it is death. Never 
while the world stands can the people of the Upper 
Valley consent to have the custody of the mouth of 
the river in foreign hands. They must feel that 
this should ever be resisted to the last extremity. 
As well sever the trunk of a tree and expect its 
top and branches to flourish ; as well tie up the main 
artery near the heart and hope that the members 
should live, as todivide or impede the Mississippi and 
hope that any part of the Valley should enjoy a health- 
ful existence. The great West of to-day, and of all 
coming days, must ever forbid it by word and deed. 
A treaty for its free navigation would be hardly 
worth the parchment upon which it should be writ- 
ten. It would be liable to be annulled at any mo- 
ment at the dictate of momentary passion or tempo- 
rary interest. 

Moreover, there is no possible line which would 
form a safe boundary between two nations. Nature 
has made none, and so no one can be permanent. 
Shall it be the Potomac and the Ohio? Where 
shall the line be drawn west of the Mississippi ? 
How shall the great Northwest be divided from the 
great Southwest? On which side shall Missouri 
and Kansas lie? There is not here even a river to 
form a line; and, moreover, navigable rivers form 
no peaceful boundary. War has always followed 
their courses. Shall Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Maryland on the one side, and Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia on the other, build fortresses and maintain 
armies to guard the Ohio and the Potomac? What 
region, indeed, from the Gulf to the Great Lakes 
would willingly consent to be a border land, liable 
at any moment to be desolated by hostile armies 
from either side? Military history is but a record 
of the sufferings of the lands which lie on the bor- 
ders between great nations. 


suicidal folly consent to be dismembered, it can 


road explorations form our main source of informa- 
tion. These enable us to generalize only some of its 
most prominent features; but these warrant us in 
tracing a close analogy between it and the Appala- 
chian system. Like that it consists essentially of 
two grand parallel ranges separated by a broad ele- 
vated valley. The eastern range is the Sierra Ma- 
dre, or Rocky Mountains; the western range com- 
prises the Cascade Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, 
the Coast Range, and the Peninsular Range of Low- 
er California. Both of these grand ranges are ir- 
regular in structure, and are freely intersected by 
passes and water-courses. Between them lies a 
broad elevated valley. In one striking point, how- 
ever, the analogy between the Atlantic and Paeiti 
mountain system fails. The structure of the latter 
is such that the rainfall in the interior valley i 
slight, and hence the greater part of it is forever 
doomed to comparative sterility. The winds from 
the Atlantic, in their long transit over the basin of 
the Mississippi, are almost drained of moisture be- 
fore they reach the eastern side of the mountains; 
those from the Pacific are intercepted by the west- 
ern range, and give up their moisture almost wholly 
to the narrow Pacific slope at their base, which has 
an average breadth of only 60 miles, while the whole 
transverse section of the Mississippi basin is more 
than 1000 miles in width. There are, indeed, her 
and there, valleys where there is enough rain to pro- 
duce grazing; but as a rule it may be laid down 
that with the exception of the narrow Pacific sloy 

the whole of this region, having an area of 980,000 
square miles, is incapable of producing grains, and 
consequently can feed but a limited population. But 
this comparatively barren region is the world’s great 
storehouse of mineral treasures, to develop which 
will demand a large population, that must be fed 
from the abundant harvests of the Mississippi basin, 
conveyed to them by Pacific railroads, with branches 
striking north and south through the central valley, 
bringing back in return the treasure from the mount 
ains, and the costly products of the great Asiatic 
nations which lie fronting our Pacific shores. This 
mutual interchange of use will bind the Pacific coast 


| to the Atlantic with a bond stronger than the dis- 
If the great Mississippi valley can not without | 


no more consent to be severed from the sea-board. | 


The child is now born who will see a population of 
100,000,000 inhabiting this valley. Such a people 
could never consent to have their communication 
with the rest of the world at the mercy of a foreign 
power, or be restricted to a single channel, though 
as great as the mighty river of the West. The 
Great Lakes, connecting with the Hudson valley, 
and the other gaps in the Appalachian chain, are the 
divine bonds of union, older than man’s existence on 
the earth, yet foreshadowing and prophetically pro- 
viding for his wants, which bind East and West into 
an indissoluble whole. The Northwest has a char- 
ter, written by Nature, to the unrestrained and un- 
trammeled use of the valley of the Hudson and the 
port of New York. 

Less apparent, perhaps, but hardly less vital, is 
the connection between our Atlantic and Pacific do- 
mains. Nearly midway between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific coast the plain-like character of the region 
disappears, abruptly in some places and gradually in 


ruptive power of distance. The future inhabitants 
of this broad mountain valley, with their untold 
wealth of gold and silver, will demand unrestricted 
intercourse with the agricultural Mississippi basin, 
the manufacturing East, and Europe, on the one 
hand, and with the populous Asiatic nations on the 
other. They will claim their share in San Francis- 
co, St. Louis, New Orleans, and New York. 

Not less striking than the oneness of our territory, 
which is the body of the nation, is the unity of the 
people, which is its soul. Tried by any test, wheth- 
er of language, manners, modes of life, or physical 
aspect, there is upon earth no civilized people so 
thoroughly homogeneous as ours, A close observer 
will, indeed, find differences between the man of the 
North and the man of the South, of the East and of 
the West; but they melt into each other by such 
slow gradations that no man can trace the dividing 
line, and the extremes are less widely apart than 
those found within the narrow limits of the British 
Islands, or of France, Germany, or Italy. 

How this American race has been formed from 
various elements, fused into a homogeneous whole, 


others, This ill-defined line marks the true base of | and set to occupy the land prophetically prepared for 


the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. 


The | their dwelling, is the grandest problem in human his- 


Rocky Mountain region is yet imperfectly known. | tory. The land was kept open for them for ages after 
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it had become habitable by man. Only a few wan- 
dering tribes were allowed to approach and hold | 
temporary possession of it. Mound-builders and | 
hunters came and disappeared, leaving behind them | 
no historic traces, because they had no history wor- 

thy of perpetuation. Their alliances and wars were 
of scarcely more significance than the flockings and 

fightings of kites and crows. When, only 370 years 

ago, the mysterious curtain of the West was raised, 

disclosing the great world that lay beyond the Pillars 

of Hercules, it seemed that the title to it was vested 

in the Spanish race. Columbus gave it to Castile 

and Leon. The Spanish conquistadors rushed to | 
claim their inheritance. They seized Cuba 
Hayti, took possession of Mexico, the Isthmus, 
South America; built stately cities on island and 
coast and in the far interior. They destroyed and 
rebuilt Mexico, founded Cartagena on the Isthmus, 
Lima on the Pacific, and Bogota far up among the 
Andes, three generations before the first tree was 
felled at Jamestown or the first hut built at Ply- 
mouth, and almost a century before the first trad- 
ing-post was established at New York. The whole 
continent lay before them. They might have occu- 
pied the Valley of the Mississippi, the Gulf Coast, 
and the Atlantic slope without human hindrance. 
But they set no firm foothold here, and when, after 
almost three centuries, they gave up their nominal 
claim to the last portion, they left hardly a trace be- 
hind them to show that they had ever visited it. 
Providence had reserved this land for our fathers, 
for us, and for our children. We, the American 
people, are sprung from all the families of the north- 
ern branch of the Caucasian race. The names which 


and | 
and 





we bear show that our fathers were English ants 


Irish, French and German; every thing else shows 
that we are Americans, Our national motto, ‘‘ E 
Pluribus Unum” has a grander meaning than was 
dreamed of by those who adopted it: “From many 
races, one people’—one by divine appointment and 
ordination. 

To this unity of the people of the United States 
there is, indeed, one marked exception—the African 
element. That there is some great Providential de- 
sign in its introduction is shown by the fact that it 
increases and multiplies in face of the white race, 
which no other foreign race has ever done ; and that 
from generation to generation it steadily advances, 
not merely in numbers, but in civilization. No ob- 
server, whether he favors or opposes slavery, can 
deny the fact that the slaves, taken in a mass, are far 
in advance of their grandfathers who were brought 
from Africa. It will, indeed, hardly be disputed that 
the difference between the slaves and the whites is 
less taan that between the slaves and the negroes 
of the west coast of Africa. Yet physical science as 
clearly demonstrates that their residence in the tem- 
perate regions is forced and unnatural, and there- 
fore is not to be permanent, but will come to an end 
when the great purpose for which it was instituted 
has been accomplished. Climate and -ace are adapt- 
ed to each other. The Caucasian belong: to the tem- 
perate zones, and deteriorates elsewhere. The whole 
United States lies within the temperate zone, and 
will in due time be wanted by the whites. The 
African belongs to the tropical zone, and deterio- 
rates when far removed from it. Unless we are to 
suppose that in the divine design the great tropical 
regions of the earth are to be forever given up to 
desolation, they must be peopled by the tropical 
races. When we look at the vast interior of Africa, 
and at the mighty valley of the Amazon lying di- 








rectly opposite, ‘‘ without a man to till” it, we get 
a glimpse of the design of Providence, that, as tem- 
perate North America was to be peopled by Euro- 
peans, so tropical South America is to be peopled 
by Africans—not by savages, but by those who 
have been started in a career of civilization. Thus 
the temporary sojourn of a portion of this race with 
us is, like the wanderings of the Hebrews in the 
wilderness, a necessary preparation for their taking 
possession of the promised land. 

We may now extend our proposition, and say 
that the great law of national life is, that a people 
essentially homogeneous, occupying a territory with 
clearly marked exterior boundaries, must, in order 
to attain prosperity, form one nation. Just so far 
as they perceive and obey this law they secure na- 
tional prosperity ; and just so far as they fail to do 
so they incur the penalties attached to disobedience. 
History is full of examples in point. The Hebrew 
state arose only when the loose tribal organizaticns 
were merged into a kingdom; it declined from the 
time when the great secession took place. Greece 
and Rome won their rank among nations only when 
the Hellenic and Latian states obeyed this law. 
France knew no peace or prosperity until the Gallic 
race united into one kingdom. Spain arose to a 
great power when the separate kingdoms of Castile, 
Leon, and Aragon became one. Great Britain was 
a second-rate power until the union between En- 
gland and Scotland was consummated. The efforts 
now made to inaugurate a ‘‘ United Germany” and 
a “ United Italy” spring from a perception of the in- 
violability of this prime law of national life. Even 
the disunited states of South America, so long a 
prey to discord and war, are beginning to grope 
half blindly toward reunion. It is reserved to us, 
at this day, to attempt to violate the law of nation- 
al existence by the disintegration of a nation which 
nature has made one and indivisible. 

The prosperity which every section of the country, 
and almost every interest in it, has enjoyed under 
the Union should have taught us wherein lay the 
secret of our strength. We can here present only a 
few facts, embraced in the history of the ten years 
from 1850 to 1860. Our population increased from 
23,000,000 to 31,000,000, or about 35} per cent., a 
ratio considerably exceeding that laid down by Mal- 
thus as the natural one for a people where the sup- 
ply of food is unlimited. Great as was the increase 
of population, that of production and accumulated 
wealth was still greater; and this increase was dis- 
tributed with singular uniformity throughout every 
department of industry, showing that the whole 
community throve together. The value of our 
manufactures, excluding amounts under $500, was 
1000 millions of dollars in 1850, and 1900 millions in 
1860, an increase of 86 per cent. The produce of 
flour and meal in 1850 was 136 millions, in 1860 22% 
millions, an increase of 64 per cent. The tobacco 
crop increased from 200 millions to 429 millions of 
pounds; that of cotton from 2,245,000 to 5,198,000 
bales—more than double. The value of our faims 
was given at 3271 millions in 1850, and 6650 millions 
in 1860—more than two-fold. The value of farming 
implements rose from 136 millions to 223 millions; 
that of live-stock from 544 millions to 1100 millions. 
The greatest increase is found in our railroad system. 
In 1850 we bad 8589 miles of railroad, costing 296 
millions of dollars; in 1860 30,793 miles, costing 
1151 millions—an augmentation considerably more 
than three-fold in ten years. The grand result is, 
that the whole value of real and personal property 
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in the United States was, in round numbers, in 1850, 
7000 millions of dollars, and in 1860 16,000 millions. 
We are charged by others, and we charge ourselves, 
with living more extravagantly than any other 
people; in other words, we enjoy more of comfort 
and luxury than any other. But in ten years we 
had earned 9060 millions of dollars more than we 
spent. In 1850 every man, woman, and child in 
the nation owned, on an average, 333 dollars; in 
1860 every one owned 516 dollars. 

There is no reason to believe that the natural in- 
crease of our country in population and wealth 
would decrease until its whole area was peopled to 
the extent of its capacity. The capacity of‘our ter- 
ritory to sustain life is imperfectly comprehended. | 
Looking exclusively to its agricultural capabilities, 
we may divide the 3,300,000 square miles of our ter- 
ritory into four grades. The first grade, comprising 
300,000 square miles, is altogether sterile, and may 
be left out of the account. The second grade, of 
about 1,000,000 square miles, has but slight pro- 
ductive capacity, but can supply subsistence for 50 
inhabitants to the square mile. The third grade, 
with about 1,000,000 square miles, includes the in- 
ferior arable lands, yet capable of suStaining 150 in- 
habitants to the square mile—about the density of 
the present population of the Austrian Empire. The 
fourth grade, likewise of 1,000,000 square miles, 
comprises the rich arable lands, capable of feeding 
400 persons to the square mile hy our present modes 
of cultivation—a population a little less dense than 
that of Belgium. Combining all these estimates, 
we may assume that our territory is abundantly ad- 
equate for the maintenance of a population of six 
hundred millions. Taking our past increase as a 
guide, and making due allowance for disturbing 
forces ether than that of civil war, we may safely 
assume that this would be the number of human be- 
ings who would have a right to inhabit our territory 
when fourteen successive decades shall have brought 
us to the year 2000. These six hundred millions have | 
as true a right to influence our present policy as have 
the thirty millions of the generation who now live; 
and no man has a right to the name of statesman 
for whom this developed future of America is not a | 
living reality for which he shapes his present course. 
We are heirs of the past, and have entered into the 
fruits of the generations which have gone before; 
future generations are our heirs, and have a right to 
demand that we, in turn, should labor for them. 

Among the most solemn duties resting upon us is 
that of so shaping the future of our portion of the 
heritage of the world as to exclide the European 
system of standing armies and fortresses, which are 
needed to supply the wants of the bounds which na- 
ture has placed to great nations. Now, in time of 
peace—or rather of armed neutrality—Europe main- 
tains standing armies amounting in all to four mill- 
ions of men. The maintenance of these costs annu- 
ally about 460 millions of dollars, besides the loss 
of the labor of these soldiers, which we may set 
down at 140 millions more. Thus Europe is every 
year poorer by 600 millions of dollars on account of 
its present military organization, besides the vast 
amount of interest payable upon the debt incurred 
from former wars, and the sums daily demanded to 
build navies and erect fortifications. This is but the 
mere pecuniary loss, which can alone be put down | 
in numbers. The infinitely greater loss of life and 
happiness which is necessarily involved can not be | 
expressed in words or figures. Yet if we of this | 
generation permit our nation to be broken up, we 
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assuredly entail all this, and more, upon those who 
are to come after us. For us, whether in our own 
behalf, or as custodians for future generations, there 
is no other alternative than to renew in the New 
World that system of disintegration which has made 
the history of the Old World one of slaughter and 
devastation, or to yield obedience to that law of na- 
tional life, written in the physical structure of our 
land and in the development of our people, that th 
American nation is divinely ordained to be one and 
indivisible. 


oe ° 
Cditar’s Easy Chair. 
N Easy Chair, light-hearted and content, t 
wanders through the world like the youth in 
the German ballad, if he wanders upon this conti 
nent travels much by rail (not necessarily 
wise !), and soon learns that railway trave $ 
art. De Quincey treats of murder asa fine art ; but 
railway travel has certainly not yet reached that 
dignity. Yet a few practical hints gathered from 
experience may be timely and of service to many a 
wayfarer—perhaps even to him who has just bought 
this Magazine as he whizzes along, and whose ce} 
happens to fall upon these very lines. 

In all travel, as in all the relations of society, 
there are certain duties to others which we have 
never a right to forget. There, for instance, is our 
conduct in a hotel. No man has a moral right to 
stamp along the passages, to shout and roar, to slam 
his boots down at night, or to bang his door. He 


a 


may do it, of course, as he may bump a child’s head 
He is strong enough to do it, and 
t 


against the wall. 
possibly no one will prevent. But he has no righ 
to do such things. So when he steps into a car he 
enters into certain relations with the other passen- 
gers, and he can not honorably shirk them. What 
they are will appear as we proceed. 

The first point of comfortable travel is to find a 
seat next the window, not too near the stove or the 
door. In medio tutissimus. Neither the equator 
nor the pole; but the soft, temperate latitude be- 
tween. You understand that you take this seat 
subject to conditions. You may go early to secure 
your place, and you may comfortably establish your- 
self for your job of two hundred miles; but if some 
comely damsel, some fine lady—yes, even some vast 


| dowager—shall arrive, panting, at the very last mo- 


ment, your duty is clear enough. Heaven grant 
you heart todo it! I own it grants it to very few. 
I confess that, from my own well-warmed and com- 
fortable post, I have often seen my fellow-men, un- 
der such circumstances, pretend to be looking eager- 
ly out at the window, or to be lost in an entrancing 
newspaper, or to have fallen hopelessly sound asleep; 
for their wicked instincts assure them that the seat 
may not be asked for which would be certainly taken 
if offered. 

Now comes the critical moment which tries your 
manhood. If the feminine voice, in whatever key, 
says, ‘‘ Would you be willing to sit with the gentle- 
man in front, so that we can sit together ?” you must 
say ‘*Certainly!” American civilization permits 
no other answer. Therefore de it with cheerful 
alacrity. Spring as if you had been keeping and 
warming the seat for the very houri or hag who 
now requires it. Make it seem to be a pleasure. 
She may slip into it as of right. She may preserve 
that austere silence with which shrewd observers 
declare that the American woman always receives 





favors. But don’t permit her and all the spectators 
who know how grudgingly at heart you desert your 
post, to read in your face or manner any sign of 
discomfiture. The Indians suffer the acutest torture 
in disdainful silence. The Spartan boy smiled while 
the fox gnawed him. The youth at Ratisbon stood 
until Napoleon asked if he were wounded. ‘* No, 
Sire; dead!” he answered, and feil at his feet. 
Think of these examples. Spring with courteous 
grace, with sweet reply ; and defy the whole chuck- 
ling carful of eager witnesses to determine whether 
the ungrateful being in bonnet and furs who com- 
fortably usurps your seat may not be your mother 
or your favorite aunt. 
combine moral victories with railway traveling. 

If not disturbed, however, you will wrap your 
feet and legs comfortably in a heavy shaw] or rug ; 
for we are supposing winter travel. The extreme 
comfort of this protection is by no means understood 
by many travelers who look upon the cold feet and 
general discomfort of a car as an unavoidable evil— 
like the learning of the alphabet in our tender years. 
You may constantly see passengers going to hold 
their feet to the stove, or hear them thumpiog their 
boots upon the floor, to quicken the circulation, un- 
mindful that well wrapped in ample woolens they 
would defy the chill drafts that lurk along the bot- 
tom of the car. Some ingenious persons have had 
a thick bag made, long enough to reach to the waist, 
into which they thrust their feet and legs, and draw- | 
ing it up under them, sit down upon it, thereby se- 
curing a complete defense against the predatory and 
stealthy airs that attack the exposed calves. The 
side of the bag that draws over the knees may be 
made longer, so as to reach to any height. Here is 
delightful security! But, on the other hand, in 
case of emergency, of a sudden call to rise, there 
would needs be awkward delays. 

The advantage of the shawl is, that it serves 
when the journey is done either as sheet or blanket 
at the hotel. How often, dear companions, when 
in other lands we reached inns where going to bed 
was out of the question, have we not gladly enrolled 
ourselves in the generous shawl, and bade the world 
good-night! Yet in other lands the travelers are 
generally of a class that do not poison the beds by 
association. Can we say as much of our native 
land? No, we can not; and I am glad of it—not, 
indeed, as a traveler who must go to bed, but as a 
man who delights to think that general prosperity 
promotes general travel. The sensitive traveler, as 
he surveys the motley company of fellow-men 
about the purlieus of the hotel, inevitably selects 
the most unctuous, least loved of all, and asks him- 
self the fatal question, ‘‘ Was it he who slept in my 
bed yesternight?” Such a thought is the worst 
night-cap in the world. But the wise use of the 
shawl removes these difficulties, and makes almost 
every bed possible—excepting always thine, Passi- 
gnano, upon the shore of Italian Thrasymene! It is, 
therefore, an*essential element of the art of travel. 

The next point is air. How shall you breathe 
the necessary oxygen without hurting your neigh- 
bor’s health or temper? The cars themselves make 
no provision for this necessity. There is a huge 
window-pane half at your side and half behind you, 
and if you raise it the strong current of air, with 
smoke and cinders, is forced into the faee of your 
next neighbor. He has the right to protest, as he 
certainly will, against the disagreeable exposure. 
You may plead the horrid air of the car and the re- 
quirements of health, upon abstract principles ; but 


In that manner you may | 
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he does not wish to have a fierce wind blowing upon 
him, and you but exasperate him the more by im- 
plying that he does not know the laws of health. 
In the ordinary car, by sitting forward near the door 
you secure a change of air every time it is opened ; 
and if you can not sit there, and want air, my ad- 
vice is that you ask your neighbors if it be disagree- 
able to them. If they answer Yes, you must sacri- 
fice yourself, beeause to gratify your wish you must 
incommode many, and you are not the judge of how 
much and what kind of air they shall breathe, any 
more than of how many and what kind of clothes 
they shall wear. 
The most comfortable cars are those upon the 
New Haven road, which have a projecting window 
and a small door that opens and gives you the air 
without forcing it upon your neighbors. These 
seem also to be the best ventilated. But it is cu- 
rious how long this problem of a well-ventilated car 
or room has defied human invention. There is 
scarcely a well-ventilated hall in the country, and 
a car in winter is a by-word of scorn. 
The next interest is how to use the time in a long 
journey. The ennui of sitting upon a seat and jar- 
ring all day long, with no relief but the talk of chance 
neighbors in which you can not join, is intolerable. 
Even the best conversation flags’ in a car. The 
noise makes you strain your voice, and the motion 
soothes you to drowsiness. If you suggest reading 
you are warned about your eyes, and are over- 
whelmed with terrible statistics. Indeed they go 
beyond the eyes; and a recent English writer enters 
with severe science into the question of the effect of 
railway travel upon life itself. He recounts to you 
the melancholy tendencies of such traveling to par- 
alysis and idiocy, until it really seems as if further 
| improvement would be the death of us, and the per- 
| fection of civilization coincide with the annihilation 
| of the race. 
Now that we are all of us too careless of our eyes, 
as of our general health, is undeniable. We strain 
them in half lights and over wretched print; but 
there is such a thing as temperance as well as ab- 
|stinence. A traveler of common sense will select a 
| book of liberal type, not of costly binding; but not 
| necessarily a novel, nor what is called light reading ; 
| for you may get good solid hours of uninterrupted 
study in a car—and then he will read while it is 
| perfectly easy to do so, and he will pause when the 
jar of the car blurs the page. Upon the older rail- 
roads the movement is often no more confusing than 
| that of a rocking-chair. When it grows dark he 
will stop. When the light through a thick wood 
| flickers upon his page he will stop, and above all 
| he will not read by the evening light in a car, not 
j}even if it be gas-light, as upon the Lowell road 
| from Boston and some others. 

His common sense must govern him. Some of 
| the most constant railway travelers are the most in- 
| cessant readers, and they have not suffered. They 
jmay doso. ‘Yes, but, Madam,” said Dr. Johnson, 
“ this tea is a very slow poison: it has been at work 
| upon me for sixty years, and has as yet accomplished 
| nothing.” 

As a rule, it may be safely said that the travelers 
who take the most pains travel most comfortably. 
/ If you are but an occasional wayfarer it is of little 
| moment whether your feet are cold and your head 
| hot, whether you are breathing poison or sitting in 
|a fatal draught or not. But if your business carries 
| you much in cars you will willingly endure the dis- 
jcomfort of lugging your traveling-rug and your 
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hand-bag, knowing that you must have a portable 
pocket in which to deposit newspapers and books. 
Indeed, a truly wise traveler knows the value of the 
precious odd moments of travel to do a precious deal 
of odd reading. I knew a man who went through 
the whole of Pope and Dryden in the cars during 
one winter, and Fielding the next. Of course he 
has not yet had time to dispose of Richardson, for 
his twenty solid volumes are sure to act soporifically 
upon the modern brain. Can you imagine young 
girls sobbing with sympathy and delight over his 
pages? Or do you know some quaint and vener- 
able maiden lady who so fondly remembers Miss 
Byron as to seem to your astonishment Miss Byron 
herself? 

Our work must adapt itself to its conditions. We 
are a people who must travel by rail. Let us there- 
fore take care that it shall not be a loss of opportu- 
nity while it is a gain of time. Did you ever listen, 
while you seemed to be dozing or abstractly looking 
from the window, to the conversation that enlivens 
the neighboring seats to yours? What astounding 
platitudes we are capable of! How people can sit 


and talk over the dull old talk of trade and the hope- | 


less commonplace of politics or gossip of society! 
And how we worship the Great Ego, and endlessly 
tattle about him, and what he did, and what he 
didn’t ; as if he were of the least importance to any | 
body but himself, or as if any body cared whether 
his difficulty were bunions or corns! 

The natural history of a railway trip from Chi- | 
cago to the sea-board would be infinitely amusing in 
the telling, but the experience itself might well ap- 
pall many. The making of morning toilets; the 
consumption of rations; the assumption of solitude 
and a manner of proceeding as if no one were pres- 
ent but the performer; the intense selfishness and 
want of common courtesy, if they were told would 
not be believed. Dickens recounted something of 
his experience, but our beloved country rose in arms, 
and declared that he was an odious, ungrateful thing, 
and that he ought to be ashamed of himself to say 
that Americans spat little puddles around them after 
they had read so many of his books—without (at 
that time) paying him for them. 

But the theme is endless. Let us stop. But let 
us also not forget that there is an art in travel—the 
art of being comfortable. 


A TENDER little household story, wonderfully 
pleasant for winter evening reading by the fire, is 
the ‘‘Mistress and Maid,” by Miss Mulock. It is 
thoroughly English, but perhaps not offensively so. 
That is to say, it deals with an English aspect of 
life which we do not fully reproduce. The serving- 
maid is always a serving-inaid there, as a waiter is 
a waiter, according to Dickens's new Christmas story. 
But the coachman of to-day with us may be the 
proprietor of to-morrow. British society is Hindoo 
in its strict spirit of caste. But let a man plant 
himself in New York and study society, and he will | 
see that the river is forever washing away its banks ; 
that whole ranges of people and families rise and 
flourish and decline, and are followed by the new, 
not by the descendants of the old. There is a cer- 
tain fashion, a certain exclusiveness imperfectly 
conceived and maintained, of course, at any partic 
ular period and among cliques of persons; and an 
audacious foray upon it, unaccompanied with great 
skill, is very likely to fail and recoil. But the | 
growth of our society is exogenous. | 

In this little tale of Miss Mulock’s there is a very | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| just and delicate sketching of characters that are 
not extraordinary but very natural. 
are homely and simple, but the affections are those 
of the same human heart that throbs in Hamlet and 


The incidents 


Ophelia. The maid does not rise from the awkward 
} Servant to the accomplished Countess. She is al- 
ways a serving-maid, but always honest, faithful, 
and human. The pathos of the book is a very sin- 
cere pathos, more pathetic even than perhaps the 
author intended. It is another tale of the loveliest 
qualities of woman: not the high, romantic, ideal 
qualities ; nothing too bright and good for human 
nature's daily food; but a varying story of the lights 
and shadows of quiet daily life. You would call 
Evangeline as true and exquisite a romance of de- 
voted love as the hand of man has ever written, and 
justly. Is it incomprehensible that this domestic 
idyl touches the same theme and wakes a kindred 
music, although every thing in it is different? Yet 
this too is told for 
** Ye who believe in affection that hopes and endures, and 
is patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman's 
devotion.” 
And at the closing page you may repeat the tender 
dying strain of Evangeline: 
“All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the 
sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience! 
And as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her 
bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, ‘ Father, I 
thank thee!'" 


It may not be the best story that Miss Mulock 
has written, but the ‘* Mistress and Maid” is one of 
the most charming of recent novels. 

Tue war has become the melancholy back-ground 
of our life. It is never out of our thoughts, but the 
aspect of city life seems to the superficial eye little 
affected by it. The streets are as full and noisy as 
ever; business is wonderfully brisk; the theatres 
are crowded; the hotels are thronged; the gay 


| groups stroll and chatter in Broadway ; and except 


for the barracks in the Park, for the uniforms con- 
stantly passing, for the march of regiments and 


| companies, for the display of flags, and for the mul- 


titude of signs of military equipage in the windows, 
you might not suspect the terrible struggle that is 
tugging at so many, many hearts and at the life of 


the nation. 


In the city the Italian opera has flickered at in- 
tervals during the winter; and even a new opera, 
the Dinorah of Meyerbeer, has been produced here 
for the first time. The audiences have been large, 
the enjoyment great, the spectacle the same to the 
eye that it always was. Yet while the eyes gazed 
upon the stage, how many a heart was strained and 
looking elsewhere! When the curtain rose upon 
the cool, gray morning of the Puritani, with the 
sentries pacing along the castle terrace, and the 
melancholy melody slowly breathing through the 
orchestra, what new meaning it had to us all, who 


| had heard it often enough before, but had heard it 


with minds and ears to which war itself was only 
scenic and dramatic and far away! 
How often in listening to that very opera, brought 


| by the scene into the close presence of the fierce 


Cromwellian wars, the days of the great rebellion in 
England, had we not been grateful that we were 
born into a country and time in which swords and 
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spears had been beaten into shuttles and spinning | fill it. The audience is chilled and skeptical; the 
jennies, and where a man who wore a military uni- | singers and the actors dulled; and thinning honses 
form was regarded with curiosity and pity. So, too, nightly reproach you with your mistake. An au- 
how much of the entrancing romance of Scott’s stories dience is as afraid of bare walls as a performer. It 
come from the contrast between our own quiet com- | needs, as much as he, the rustling murmur, the so- 
fortable freedom from fierce convulsions, and the cial warmth, the electricity of numbers. 
elaborate pictures of the torn households, the dis-| But whether the German opera goes into grander 
turbed life, and the terrible domestic tragedies of | quarters or remains where it is, the public gratitude 
earlier days. for its admirable rendering of the best and most fa- 

Count no man happy till he dies. We have | mons operas of the German Masters is still the same. 
Jearned by sudden sharp blows, by the resounding | To have sung Fidelio as it was sung here is to have 
shock and surge of war, that no people is secure from | done a memorable service to the city and to the 
the woes that have befallen all others. How wasit, | country. It is an opera of Beethoven's seldom per- 
we have asked ourselves, in those bitter times? | formed any where ; vet in the latter days of the old 
When war was raging in the land, in England, for | Park Theatre, when Mr. and Mrs. Martyn and Sig- 
instance, did every man take actual part, and what | nor Giubilei were the singers, it was sung there in 
was the aspect of the general life? Yes, andin our English. How it was done, or what the English 
own Revolution was it all marching, and drumming, | words were, some other than this Easy Chair must 
and cannonading? Lock around and see. | recount. But it is one of the pleasant points in the 

The great rebellion in England was boys’ play | recollections of the old theatre that this work was 
compared with this struggle of ours. In one battle | produced there. 
of this war we have more troops engaged than almost Does any visible remembrance of the old Park 
all that served in the seven years of our Revolution. | remain in its neighborhood except the alley in the 
The great business of life then, as now, went on. | rear? It is a dirty kennel now if you choose to go 
The farmer plowed, and sowed, and reaped. The | and look at it ; but it is still one of the few places 
children sang and played, loitering along country | in the city that have associations. It is very nar- 
roads to school. Ships spread their white sails and | row. It isa kind of slum now. But there was the 
moved away. Mills ground; roads creaked with | back-door, the stage-door, where the great actors 
peaceful traffic. Merchants met in their offices and | and actresses passed in and out. It is still called 
upon ‘Change. The motley crowd swarmed in the | Theatre Alley, and it is as full of ghosts as ever 
streets. The congregations obeyed the accustomed Cock Lane was. New York will never be an inter- 
bell. In the city, away from the battle-field, you | esting city, for it constantly consumes itself. There 
could not see the hearts of men and women, therefore | are scarcely a dozen buildings in the city a hundred 
you did not see the war. That is the reason you do | years old. Association, the charm of cities, is un- 
not see it there now. known to it. The uncommercial traveler of Dick- 

At the German opera, which has been maintained | ens would seek in vain for any church old enough to 
at Wallack’s old theatre, under the leadership of | spin his fancies in. There is an old Paris and an old 
Anschiitz and with Johannsen as Prima Donna, the London in the modern cities; but old New York is 
audience was peculiarly foreign, and therefore the | annihilated. 
withdrawal from the real time more complete. You So while the war rages we live our life. The 
could not sit there without renewing the remem- | young and brave and beautiful step away from our 
brance of our great musical debt to our German popu- | sides as we stroll the streets, and march to the field. 
lation ; for to them more than to any nationality we Our hearts and hopes and prayers go with them, 
owe the musical education we have received, and the | and hang upon the words they whisper homeward, 
musical progress we have made. The success of | of the strange new life of camps, of the sudden 
the German opera this season in New York has been | march, of the fiery field. Still the old wheel of our 
so decided that every musical person must have the | daily experience turns around. We meet and greet, 
heartiest wish that what is so practicable may be- | and chat and smile ; and hear Dinorah and Fidelio, 
come permanent. Fashion will always secure us| and Mason Jones and De Cordova. It is the same— 
the Italian opera. The German must depend for its | yet how utterly different! And suddenly the un- 
success upon musical taste. National feeling will seen shot—fired far away, and all unheard—pierces 
count also for something. The German loves Ger- | the living hearts around us, and we too have learned 
man music, and there are many Germans in New | the dire pang of war. 

York. Near Boston, upon Jamaica Plain, you may see 

Only let us hope that they will not be tempted the old Warren Cottage. Seven miles away rises 
into a larger building. Because the opera succeeds | the pale gray shaft of Bunker Hill. One summer 
at Wallack’s, it does not follow that it would flour- | morning, nearly a hundred years ago, a shot fired 
ish any where else. There is the temptation inces- | upon that hill struck every tender breast in that 
santly besetting the farmer to pull down his barns | cottage, and echoes in our history forever. The 
and build greater; and the manager who sees his story is old, but ever new. It was told long before 
house crowded, excitedly believes that as many have | the Warren Cottage was built. It is told every 
gone away as have squeezed in, and dreams of a | day now. 
theatre that shall comfortably hold all that come. 

But it is the crowd that makes the crowd. If your I was sitting in the New Haven House, near the 
room will hold five hundred, and a few more than | colleges, reading late at night, when a clear, manly 
five hundred nightly come, the audience within, | voice at some distance began singing the melody 
closely packed, is delighted with its own size, mag- | of “My lodging is on the cold ground.” Other 
netizes itself, and inspires the singers and the actors ; | voices joined in, taking the parts, until at last the 
| 
| 





while the audience without is fired with still stronger | still night air rang with the harmony of the chorus. 
desire to enjoy what is so sought that they can not | The group of singers came nearer and nearer. The 
reach it. Yet if you enlarge your room to hold a| song grew louder and louder, swept past my win- 


thousand you break the spell. Six hundred do not | dow, and softening by distance, at length died away 
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among the college buildings. It was only a party 
of collegians returning late at night from some sup- 
per, and pouring out with energy the melancholy 
song. 

If I had raised the window and leaned out and 
said to them, ‘‘Jolly as you are, your singing re- 
calls more happiness than ever you will know,” they 
would have roared in derision of an old Easy Chair 
grown maudlin over his late potations. But it is 
still true that every older man feels that the secret 
will perish with him, and that the boys of a later 
day can never know what youth is, as he knew it. 
What man of fifty is there who does not know that 
there are no such cherries as he used to pick seated 
high in the branches of his father’s tree; or such 
peaches as he used to eat in the days when peaches 
were still a fruit and a fact, and not a mere name in 
the markets for which there is no adequate sub- 
stance? What is true of the cherries and the peach- 
es of his youth, he secretly feels to be true of youth 
itself. You young fellows sing along the streets, 
and under the windows of your lovely ones sigh the 
passionate serenade, and you think that is romance, 
and that your lovely ones are fair! But if you could 


have known the Mary, the Lucy, the Fanny, of my | 


time! Then you would have seen an overpowering 
loveliness and grace such as the whole world does 
not now show! 

The belles of our fathers’ days—are they not al- 
ways in our fancies more beautiful and winning 
than these we know? There are certain women of 
a traditional fascination, and others of our acquaint- 


ance are charming to us in the degree that we be- | 


lieve them to resemble the former. Some ancient 
chairs stand around the room and look on while the 
young people dance, Even the melodies are not the 
same we knew. There are newer composers, newer 
waltzes and dances. The aspect is still the same. 
The bright carnival of youth and beauty flutters and 
flashes before our eyes—but after all it is ghostly. 
We are dancing other dances, as we look, and hear- 
ing other music. The spectacle is pale and unreal: 
the glory and the grace are in our memories. 

It is because we are all so intensely conscious of 
ourselves and of our own lives. But to indulge the 
whim too far is dangerous, for it destroys sympathy. 


The genial feeling that in the heart of age beats with | 


the enjoyment of the youth around it, is itself the 
fountain of youth that Ponce de Leon traveled so far 
to find. He is truly old who is selfishly conscious 
only of his departed youth. But they never grow 
old, however gray the hair may be, in whom the 
quick sympathy with others constantly recreates 
the world. 

Yet in the midnight singing, wherever it may be, 
that passes your window while you are awake, or 
which rouses you from sleeping, there is that subtle 
appeal to the inexplicable sadness of the soul, which 
is not conscious sorrow, 

‘*But resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain.” 

It is the feeling which made Richter cry out to 
music—‘‘ Away, for you speak to me of what never 
was and never will be.” It is a revelation of the 
shadowy depth of emotion of which we are hardly 
conscious until the curtain is drawn aside: an emo- 
tion which is not related to experience, and is not to 
be intellectually defined. 


Tre experience of the war shows us how inces- 
santly we are inclined to take extreme views of ali 
persons and things where there is a difference of 





| tial at such a time. 


—- —_—_—_____.. 
opinion. We are very slow to learn that men are 
made of mixed clay, and that even the devil is not 
so bad as he is painted. Burns’s lines to auld Nickie- 
ben, ‘‘O wad ye tak a thought and men’!” are 
more than serio-comic. They come from the in- 
stinct that every thing and body, bad as they may 
be, are not necessarily all bad. peli 

During the last few months we have all been in 
high debate over our Generals. The country has 
decided almost as fiercely about certain Generals as 
about the main question of the rebellion itself; and 
the curious and absurd dilemma has been offered us 
of burning or freezing. Either we must agree that 
a General was the greatest man that the times had 
produced, and the only one who could bring us out 
of our woes: that he was Julius Cxsar for sagacity, 
Hannibal for energy, and Napoleon Bonaparte for 
executive military skill, or else that he was B 
dict Arnold and hind captain of the Green Gosling 
dragoons. 

Now this is a most ridiculous alternative. Yet 
the partisans on either side could admit nothing 
upon the other. If you listened to one, you wer 
persuaded that every thing he had undertaken was 
the wisest step and led straight to success if 
luckily, he had not been tampered with and head 
off at the very crisis. If you hearkened to the other, 


| you were sure that, except for timely interference, 


we should have been straightway landed in the bot- 
tomless pit of ruin. Is there then no medium? Is 
it all white or all black? Is this General either 
Judas Iscariot or George Washington ? 

One thing seems to be tolerably clear. When 
the country has so vehemently divided, it is a great 
misfortune for the person about whom the division 
is made, because it makes it wisest to omit him from 
all practical calculations. If the colonies had had 
so radically a differing opinion of General Washing- 
ton as there is now of General M‘Clellan, it would 
have been a very dangerous thing to have made him 
Commander-in-chief. Unity of sentiment is essen- 
But if Washington had begun, 
and after a year’s service the sentiment which at 
first was entirely united had split to the centre, his 
retirement, in the absence of positive achievements 
in the field, would have been most imperative. 

Party-spirit, by its very fury, constantly defeats 
its own ends. When you have made a man the ob- 
ject of strictly party-support—that is to say, a sup- 
port based upon other considerations than those of 
intrinsic ability and fitness for a position, you have 
created by opposition a party which his success will 
never conciliate, and which his failure will delight. 
Now if the stake at hazard be the national existence 
and honor, nothing more disastrous than this state 
of things can be conceived. 

Whoever, therefore, lends himself to this blind 
partisanship, and insists that a man is either totally 


| competent or an imbecile, that he is either a fool or 


a traitor, does the utmost harm to the common- 
wealth. And if any time ever taught the absurdity 
of such a tendency, it is certainly our own. Gari- 
baldi openly denounced Cavour as a traitor—Cavour, 
whose every heart-beat was a prayer and a deed for 
Italy. The bitter accusation, doubtless, stung him 
to the soul, and shortened the life of the great and 
distinctive modern Italian. Garibaldi is a simple, 
truthful man, and, of course, although he spoke in 


| the heat of passion, substantially believed what he 


said. But what a lesson is here! If Garibaldi so 
utterly misconceived Cavour, how readily may lesser 
men mistake each other! You, friend, upon the car- 





seat in front of me, who think that the country is | 


not worth saving unless one man saves it, and you, 
friend behind, who believe that man to be substan- 
tially false, or treachérously languid and slow, stop, 
each, and take counsel of your common-sense and 
your heart, not of your temper or political jealousy, 
and the man will gradually take the shape and hue 
of an ordinary mortal, neither altogether devilish nor 
divine. 


Tue friends of our singer, Adelina Patti, will be 
glad to hear of her great triumph in Paris. These 
are sober times in which to think of a foyer or thea- 
tre lobby excited about the more or less sweet sing- 
ing of a pretty girl, but such was the spectacle on 
the evening she appeared in Paris. 
rose upon the Somnambula and Amina appeared. 
They would not applaud. They would not greet 


her with the least sign of friendly welcome or sym- | 
pathy—those uncourteous Parisians who claim to be 


polite. There were two chances against her. She 
was from America, and she had been ‘ made”’ in 
England. So Paris sat supercilious, and was pre- 
pared to reverse the verdict of the barbarians over 
the channel and across the sea. 

But the little singer did not falter nor fail. The 
very sting of the cold reception thrilled her, doubt- 
less, into a full possession of her powers. She be- 
gan her réle calmly and confidently. Without flut- 
tering she warbled truly every note, every cadenza, 


The familiar music was more melodious, the tender | 


phrases more tender, from her lips. The audience 
could not withstand it. It knew what it was hear- 
ing. Its instincts and its education revealed to it 
the presence of an exquisite singer ; and storm upon 
storm of delighted applause burst and rang through 
the house. The curtain came down upon a tumult 
of enthusiasm; and the sensitive, volatile people 
poured into the foyer and buzzed about the won- 
derful gift, the elaborate cultivation, the bewitch- 
ing naiveté of the young Patti. She went home to 
sleep on roses, said one of the critics. She had been 
crowned where Grisi, and Malibran, and Pasta had 
reigned. Success in Irving Place—well, one’might 
shrug his shoulders at that. Success in London— 
aha! this is where fames are made. Triumph in 
Paris—ah ciel! there is where fame is secured. 

No one who remembers the artless, pure, finished 
singing of the young debutanté of our opera-house 
but will be glad to hear of her wreaths and laurels 
in lands where the Opera is a mighty and important 
institution. Her sense of triumph is hardly less 
than that of a great conqueror. Fora singer has no 
other world than the theatre; and the applause of 
the audience is the fina! approbation she receives. 
For her, as for the orator, there is no posterity to in- 
fluence. The sounds of her voice are the instru- 


ments of her power, and when that is silent nothing | 


remains but the tradition of what it was. It is not 
something to be taken aside for a choice moment of 
enjoyment. It is not to be transmitted, like an ever 
brightening book or deepening picture, to those who 
come after, or who are elsewhere. It is like the 
perfume of a flower, like the music of a ball, like the 
sunset splendor of a cloud—something for the mo- 
ment only. 

When an author or an artist grows old, or from 
any reason rests from his labors, there remains not 
only the past delight in what he did, but the ever- 
present enjoyment. Shakespeare is dust, but his 
work is as vivid and vitalizing as ever. Yet though 
Anne Hathaway had been the sweetest singer that 


The curtain | 
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ever sang upon the banks of Avon, her name would 
be all that survives to us a‘ it is now. Therefore 
let us rejoice in the present triumphs and conquests 
of the singers. They can not wait. You, the neg- 
lected and unheard poct, may appeal to the higher 
hearts and clearer heads of another century; but 
she, the singer, must be heard, and owned, and 
crowned now or never. There is no other century 
|for her. Her world is in the theatre before her. 

Yet while Paris assumes to be the world of mu- 
sical art and to pass finally upon the fame of singers, 
it is always amusing to remember how severe a les- 
son Jenny Lind taught the proud city. She sang in 

| Stockholm, and Paris merely stared at the rural 
prodigy. She sang in Berlin, and Paris sniffed at 
the provincial singer. She sang in London, and the 
gay world of fashion and art hummed with enthusi- 
astic delight ; but sardonic Paris smiled and said, 
Let her dare to sing for us. But the proud singer 
in the prime of her power smiled disdainfully in re- 
ply, ‘* You would outlaw me because I have not sung 
in Paris. I will outlaw Paris by refusing to sing 
| there.” 

And she did it. She made the greatest of all the 

| modern musical fames. In many ways, not even 
| that of Malibran and Pasta and Catalani was supe- 
rior. But she made it despite and despising Paris. 
Poor old Paris fumed in the foyer and buzzed in the 
salon, but it could not tear the crown from her 
| head or tarnish the glory upon her brow. 
The gay metropolis may give vogue to prettiness 
| and talent, but it can not deprive genius of its sphere 
| or its applause. No audience can limit that. When 
| it is necessary to bear the imprimatur of Paris, it is 
| because the work is not intrinsically great. Jenny 
| Lind sang to the great human heart, not to the Paris 
| pit, and her fame is as the difference of her audi- 
ence, 


Write Cottrss has finished ‘“‘ No Name,” a story 
of which the Easy Chair has had more than one word 
to say. Of its intense interest, the first necessity 
of a novel, there can be no question. Of the mas- 
terly management of the plot so that the future of 
the story is always impenetrable, there is never any 
doubt. Of the sure success of a tale written with 
the closest knowledge of the requirements of modern 
| readers, there may be absolute certainty. In fact, 
| Collins seems to begin his work with the question, 
| * What does the reader want in a novel?” and then 
| to write it from the reader's wishes. It is somewhat 

the same kind of skill which Edgar A. Poe possessed 
| in a smaller degree, and it is the principle, or rather 
|the theory, upon which he wrote “The Raven.” 
The public mind at any particular time has certain 
| tastes and desires which a truly skillful literary art- 
| ist will be able to detect and gratify. That seems 
| to me to explain the peculiar suceess of Victor Hugo’s 
| ‘* Misérables.” It is certainly not a very great novel 
l\if ‘*The Antiquary,” and ‘ Joseph Andrews,” and 
‘‘The Neweomes” are great novels. The “ Misera- 
bles” is a condescension and adaptation to the popu- 
lar taste exactly as the high-flown rhetoric of a 
stump speaker or the ranting of Mr. Forrest is. The 
whole chapter upon Cambronne and his dirty word 
is the greatest phenomenon in literary history. The 
language has no word to express the kind of extrava- 
gance which it illustrates. 

In another way from that of Victor Hugo, with- 
out the least moralizing or direct moral tendency, 
Wilkie Collins addresses a popular taste not less 

|marked. It is, to speak plainly, a prurient, but 
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not an indecent, taste. It is the morbid interest in 
crimes and trials and executions to which he ap- 
peals. It is the old strain of mystery and horror 
to which he tunes his pipe. No two writers would 
seem to be more entirely unlike than Wilkie Collins 
and Mrs. Radcliffe, and yet the key-note is substan- 
tially the same. In both it is horror: but in the 
one it is what we call supernatural, and in the other 
most literally natural. The ‘‘ Woman in White” 
and ‘* No Name” are stories of criminals and critne— 
not in the general way of sin and sinners, of people 
of weak and cowardly lives and actions, but of men 
and women who do criminal deeds. And the inter- 
est of the works really lies in the skill with which 
the details of the deeds are described, and the pro- 
found obscurity in which the results are hidden un- 
til the catastrophe is reached. 

It might almost seem as if Wilkie Collins were a 
shrewd Englishman who had asked himself the ques- 
tions, what is the secret of the perennial interest in 
the “ Newgate Calender?” why does the public de- 
vour with such ardor the details of the trial of every 
great and mysterious criminal? and why may not a 
sagatcious litterateur turn it all to account ? 

Of course he does not do his work coarsely. His 
criminals are not men who knock each other down 
with clubs, or who scalp their enemies and smear 
their faces with the blood. They are criminals of 
a state of high civilization, who move smoothly in 
parlors, and drive in carriages, and are part of the 
world and life we know. But, after all, what peo- 
ple they are! How profoundly interesting, and even 
exciting, are the daily performances, plots, decep- 
tions, failures, and successes of persons whom we 
despise! Surely it shows the power of the author 
who can so move us. 

The ‘* Woman in White” and ‘‘ No Name” are not 
less remarkably illustrative of the time and the pub- 
lic taste than ‘‘ Les Misérables.” 


Durrnc the session of the famous German Par- 
liament of 1848-9, which was to place the new Ger- 
man empire, with the Archduke John of Austria as 
Emperor, upon a permanent foundation, the Easy 


Chair came to Frankfort, where the Parliament | 


was sitting. Many of the deputies were noted and 
interesting men. Robert Blum was among them, 
who was afterward shot in the gray misty morn- 
ing in the court of an Austrian prison. Many a 
scholar and professor and innocent dreamer, who 
thought they saw the dawn of the Millennium in 
the rise of the new empire, were also there. But 
the figure that most interested the Easy Chair was 
a rustic, homely person, with very light thin hair 
and sandy complexion, rather coarsely dressed, 
and with the air of extreme simplicity and candor 
that marks the honest farmer. It was Ludwig 
Uhland, the poet so well and fondly known to ev- 
ery one familiar with modern German literature 
as a master of the romantic ballad. 

The news of Uhland’s death has recently reached 
this country. He was seventy-seven years old, 
and died in Tibingen, in Swabia, where he was 
born, where he had been Professor in the Universi- 
ty, and the most faithful, liberal, and earnest of 
citizens. But Uhland will always be seen through 
his poetry as a quiet, contemplative man, serenely 
sitting, as the grave old figures sit in basso re- 
lievos of the pastoral age, under vines and olives, 
pensively musing upon “the sad vicissitude of 
things.’ His poetry is the most faithful repro- 
duction of the characteristic sentiment of German 


| life and nature. It will be as integral a part of 
German literature as Béranger’s of the French. 
Tender, graceful, playful, most musical and most 
sad, his poems are also often flluminated with a fine 
flash of the imagination, as in the “ Castle by the 
Sea.” Many are familiar to English readers: and 
a dozen years ago a complete English translation 
of his poems was published in Germany. It was 
made with great skill, and with a rough force 
which often preserved the peculiar power of the 
original. Mrs. Austin also translated several of 
the ballads, and one of the most beautiful among 
them was introduced by Longfellow into ‘* Hype- 
rion,” with many of his own most felicitous r« nder- 
ings. It is ‘‘The Ferry,” beginning: 
“ Many a year is in its grave 

Since I crossed the restless wave, 

But the evening fair as ever 

Shines on ruin, rock, and river.” 
And ending, 

** Take, oh boatman, thrice thy fee; 

Take, I give it willingly, 

For unknowingly to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me.” 
“The Landlady’s Daughter” is another of his most 
popular ballads, constantly sung in Germany, and 
constantly translated by students of German. 

Uhland’s life was passed amidst the stormiest 

modern scenes of Germany. But he was always 
true to Liberty and the Fatherland. He was in 
the first flower of his years when Napoleon thun- 
dered through his country. He saw and felt the 
refluent wave of dull despotism that followed. He 
hailed the hope of ’48, like Béranger in France, 
and saw it, forthe present,expire. But ever calm, 
patient, cheerful, he did not lose heart because the 
event was so often disappointing. Uhland was 
one of the Old Guard of Liberty, and age that 
dimmed his eye could not extinguish his faith. 
His grave will be the bourne of many a foreign 
pilgrim who cherishes the same patient confidence, 
and who knows that a true poet and good man 
died in Ludwig Uhland. 


Chitur’s Drawer. 


TPXUHE Humors of the War are worth putting on 
record, and this that follows shows the amuse- 
ment which the gravest subjects sometimes make : 

A visitor asked the reason, at the convalescent 
camp, for the number of deaths. 

‘* You see, Sir, the Government laid out a big 
grave-yard, and soldiers always avail themselves of 
all Government allowances. That’s why they die 
so fast!” : : 

A younG lady in Boston had purchased a drink- 
ing tube, or ** water “Iter,” to send to her brother in 
the army. She was holding it in her hand as she 
was sitting at her work-table at home when a gen- 
tleman was announced. Upon her asking him how 
he was, he put the mouth-piece of the filter to his 
lips, and, in a loud voice, replied, “* Very well, I thank 
you; but, good gracious! how long have you been 
so deaf as to use an ‘ ear-trumpet ?’” 


A PHILADELPHIA correspondent, whose ‘hand- 
write” has compelled our admiration in months past, 
has again favored us with a fresh budget, from which 
we take a few good things, reserving the rest till 
another time : 


EDITOR'S 


DRAWER. 
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‘+ Every one has heard of the ‘ blue-stocking Pres- 
byterians.’ In the early days of our country the 
Scotch-Irish Covenanters were numerous in the west- 
ern counties of Pennsylvania—a branch of the Pres- 
byterian family with stockings more ‘ grandly, dark- 
ly, beautifully blue’ than any of the others. The 
Covenanters of those days used ‘ Rous's version of 
the Psalms’ exclusively, and held the compositions 


| hurry, the pig was set be‘ore him, ‘in full confi- 
dence’ that there would be enough of it left for the 
family on their return. The astonishment of the 
landlord may be easily imagined wh, on his re- 
turn, he found Pete had gone ‘the entire swine ;’ 
and, like Oliver Twist, was ‘asking for more.’ 
| ‘Landlord,’ said he, ‘have you got any more of 
dem there little ‘ogs ?’ 


of Watts and others in utter detestation; and so | 


tightly did they draw their sectarian lines, that for 
a Covenanter to attend, even once, the services of 


any other church, though it might be of the Presby- | 


terian order, was considered a crime almost as bad 
as sheep-stealing. James Ferguson—or, as he was 


generally called, Jamie Farguson—a well-to-do farm- | 


er of Washington County, was a member of the 
Rev. Mr. Buchanan’s congregation, and one of the 
strictest of the strict in all matters of church doctrine. 

“ Having set up a distillery he became, in anoth- 
er sense also, very often more tight and more blue 
than any of his fellow-members—which, indeed, is 
saying a great deal on that point. 

‘* His parson (a truly good man, but suspected of 
using Watts’s book in his family devotions) did ev- 
ery thing in his power to reclaim him. Suspensions 
from church-membership and restorations thereto 


followed each other for some time, until the good | 


parson, losing patience, resolved if possible to effect 
a radical cure, and expostulated with him in the 
strongest terms. Jamie confessed his numerous 
short-comings. [Men are wonderfully ready to 
confess themselves great sinners; but greatly dis- 
like being fold that they are such.] ‘ Quet it, mon,’ 
said the good parson, in his broad dialect, ‘ quet it at 
once. No more of this ave sinnin’ an’ aye repentin’ ; 
but quet it entirely, or you'll become a disgrace to 
the congregation!’ This was rather too much for 
Jamie, substantial man as he was, and a liberal con- 
tributor to the support of the church. It put him 
on the offensive. He began to think he was not al- 
together so bad as other men, or even as his own 
pastor, in some respects; and he determined to re- 
taliate. 

‘*¢T know I am a poor, weak body,’ said he; ‘I 
acknowledge that I do get a little drunk, or so, occa- 
sionally ; but J never sing ony of Watts’s psaums !’ 

“It was a settler. The parson withdrew; and 
Jamie kept on aye sinnin’ and aye repentin’ to the 
day of his death. 


“Tue Conestoga wagoners, like the chimney- 
sweepers, have nearly faded from the remembrance 


of the oldest inhabitants. Before the time of rail- 
roads they hauled goods from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg, and were a jolly, rough, hard-working set of 
men, jogging through life at a leisure pace, cracking 
their whips and their jokes as they wound their way 
over the hills and through the valleys. Pete Desh- 
ler was well-known as an old wagoner, aud, more 
particularly at the taverns along the road, as ‘a 
good trencher-man’—or, as Shylock would have 
said, ‘a huge feeder.’ So well, indeed, was his 
character established in that particular, that few 
tavern-keepers who knew him were willing to enter- 
tain him, the pay for a meal (25 cents) being alto- 
gether insufficient to compensate them for the viands 
he consumed. Pete had, therefore, to seek new 
places of refreshment from time to time. Stopping 
one fine Sunday morning at a substantial hostelry in 
the vicinity of a small town, he asked for a meal. 
The family were at church, and a pig of considera- 
ble size was baking in the stove. Pete being in a 


‘* Every spopy knows the story of Jacob Barker, 
who having a vessel at sea and long out of time, 
bargained for her insurance, at a high rate, at one 
of the offices, and next morning sent his young man 
to say to the president that if the policy had not 
been filled up it need not be, as he had heard from 
| the vessel. 'The president, supposing the merchant had 
| heard that the vessel was safe, and wanted to save 
| the cost of the insurance, replied that the message 
| came too late, that the policy was already prepared, 

and the merchant bound for the insurance-money. 
The afternoon papers announced the total loss of the 
vessel, and the president was trapped! In olden 
times, in Philadelphia, we had two honest men (not 
| t00 honest, certainly ; but probably quite as honest 
as the ship-owner and president mentioned above). 
| According to the natural increase of the human spe- 
cies we should now have many hundreds of the breed 
among us; and upon investigation it would, no 
| doubt, be found that our good city has not fallen be- 
| hind in their increase, however deficient she may be 
in other particulars. The invention of ‘shoddy’ has 
enabled us to multiply honest men exceedingly with- 
in the last two years. One of the honest men men- 
| tioned above chartered a vessel and laded her with 
an invoice of valuable wines for a port in the West 
Indies, and insured the vessel and cargo at a re- 
markably high figure in the office where the other 
was a director. The vessel (as was foreordained) 
sprang a leak at sea, was abandoned, and, as Byron 
says, ‘ going down head-foremost—sunk—in short.’ 
The shipper demanded his insurance-money ; but 
being unable to satisfy the office as to when and 
how he became possessed of such a large quanti- 
| ty of valuable wines, they refused to pay, and the 
| matter remained for a long time unsettled, the ship- 
per urging his claim, and the office professing their 
| readiness to pay whenever he produced the proper 
| evidences. One day the shipper, meeting the direct- 
or, complained bitterly of the treatment of the office ; 
and wound up by saying he was willing to leave 
the decision of the case to three honest men. ‘ Three 
honest men!’ said the other, in well simulated sur- 
prise; ‘three honest men! Why, my dear fellow, 
where would you get them? There are you and /, 
to be sure; but where would you find the other?’ It 
leaked out afterward that the vessel had been seut- 
tled by the captain, who was interested in the ad- 
venture, and that the valuable wine was only col- 
ored water. 


__— 


‘Ar a meeting of one of our religious bodies, 
some years ago, a question arose, and was debated 
for some time, with considerable bitterness of feel- 
ing on both sides; and which, if continued to be 
pressed, would inevitably have produced serious dis- 
cord, if not a positive rupture. One of the members 
| (an Irish gentleman, of great influence and ability, 
| and universally beloved for his kind-heartedness and 


amiability), desirous of putting an end to the debate, 
| made a speech full of good sense and excellent coun- 
sel, and withal overflowing with wit and humor. 


| Having produced an amicable feeling among his 
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hearers, he wound up by saying, ‘Finally, my 
brethren, I beg you will not forget the counsel of 
my distinguished countryman, Solomon : ‘* The be- 
ginning of strife,” says he, “ is as the letting out of 
water: therefore leave off contention before it be 
meddled with !”? 

“The speech produced the desired effeet ; all the 
members were in good-humor with each other and 
with themselves; and the feeling was not a little in- 
creased by another distinguished member plucking 
the orator by the skirts of his coat, and exclaiming, 
‘Why, Brother M‘C d, I never knew till now 
that Solomon was an /rishman !’” 





WE found in the Drawer, a few days ago, a new 
book called ‘‘The Book-Hunter;” and we might 
hunt out pages of good things for these pages— 
pleasant anecdotes; bits of humor scattered along 
in it, especially in the notes of Richard Grant White, 
Esq., who edits the volume. As of the Irish Church- 
man who artlessly states that an eminent person 
had ‘‘abandoned the errors of the Church of Rome 
and adopted those of the Church of England.” 

And the account of an Irish duel Irishly drawn, 
with this happy conclusion: ‘* The one party re- 
ceived a slight wound in the breast; the other fired 
into the air; and so the matter terminated.” 

Robert Surtees, the historian of Durham, was a 
very humble, obscure, modest, and learned man. 
When he was a youth at college he was waiting on 
a great Professor on business, and, feeling coldish, 
stirred the fire. ‘* Pray, Mr. Surtees,” said the great 
man, “‘ do you think that any other undergraduate in 
the college would have taken that liberty?” ‘Yes, 
Mr. Dean,” was the reply—‘‘ any one as cool as I 
am.” 

Arguing with his neighbor who had ceased going 
to church, the man said to Mr. Surtees, ‘* Why, Sir, 
the parson and I have quarreled about the tithes.” 
“You fool,” was the reply, “‘ is that any reason why 
you should go to hell ?” 

A poor man with a numerous family lost his only 
cow. 





Surtees was collecting a subscription to re- 
place the loss, and called on the Bishop of Lichfield, 
who was Dean of Durham, and owner of the great 
tithes in the parish, to ascertain what he would give. 
‘*Give,” said the Bishop, ‘‘ why, a cow, to be sure! 
Go, Mr. Surtees, to my steward, and tell him to give 
you as much money as will buy the best cow you 
can find.” Surtees, astonished at this unexpected 
generosity, said, “‘ My lord, I hope you will ride to 
heaven upon the back of that cow.” A while after- | 
ward he was saluted in the college by the late Lord 
Barrington with, ‘Surtees, what is the absurd 
speech that I hear you have been making to the 
Dean?” ‘I see nothing absurd in it,” was the re- 
ply. ‘* When the Dean rides to heaven on the back 
of that cow many of your prebendaries will be glad 
to lay hold of her tail.” 





A Friend of ours in Steubenville, Ohio, writes 
to the Drawer, and says: 

“In the town in which I was born there was an 
old gentleman of Falstaffian proportions (who, by- 
the-way, was the first male child born in the town 
after its settlement), whose rotundity was huge, as 
though, it would seem, to make room for the caprices 
of his humor, of which he possessed an ‘ infinite 
deal.’ He was very fond of bathing in a river of 
modest pretensions that ran by the town. One 


morning when he was taking his accustomed bath, 
as 


he was swimming along suddenly his body came 
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in contact with the graveled bottom of the river, 
He turned up to walk into deeper water, when he 
found that it was over his head! He was thicker 
than long! 

“*He was a very exact man, and, as is often the 
case with such, irritable. He owned quite a fine 
farm about a mile from town, part of which, along 
the road that ran by it, was open. He concluded 
to fence it in, and hired a Dutchman to assist in the 
work. Accordingly he went out and marked the 
place where every post-hole was to be dug, so that 
there might be no mistake. In a day or two the 
Dutchman informed him that every thing was ready 
for setting the posts. For the distance of some tw: 
hundred yards or more the holes all appeared to be 
dug in the exact spot indicated; but suddenly they 
came upon one that was three or four feet out of the 
line, and what made the blunder more aggravatin 
was, that the original mark was still in the place 
where the hole should have been, plainly to be seen. 
The old gentleman broke out in a tirade of indi 
tion against the Dutchman. ‘ You fool, you! what 
in the name of common sense did you dig that h 
way out there for?’ etc., etc. His anger, however 
appeared to make no impression whatever upon the 
Dutchman, who walked round and round the hole, 
gazing at it with apparently the most amazing as- 
tonishment, and at last broke out with, ‘ Vell, I 
vould shoost like to know who moved dat post-hole 
out from the place vere I put him!’ The anger of 
the Dutchman’s employer vanished on the instant ; 
and the old gentleman, when telling this story him- 
self, was accustomed to say that he felt perfectly 
satisfied when ithe Dutchman assured him that he 
could easily move the post-hole back.” 























Tue next two come from a contributor whose pen 
is always welcome : 

** At a recent Court of Sessions in Chenango Coun- 
ty a prisoner was convicted on the clearest evidence 
upon a charge of stealing a pair of oxen. Judge 
C—— then put the usual question to the prisoner, 
what he had to say why the sentence of the Court 
should not be pronounced against him ? 

‘* ‘Nothing,’ said the prisoner; and then, after a 
moment’s hesitation, resumed: ‘Why, yes, I will 
say one thing. Iam as innocent of this charge as 
the child unborn, and I should not have been con- 
victed but I hadn’t money enough to get my wit- 
nesses.” 

‘* «Tf that be so,’ said the Judge, in tones of pity, 
‘you are very unfortunate. 
strong against you, and—’ 

‘**T know that, I know it,’ interrupted the pris- 
oner; ‘but I am not guilty, and there’s only two in 
the world that know it—and that’s God and me!’ 

“This solemn asseveration had no effect on the 


The evidence appears 


Court, and the State got the fellow’s services. 


“Ara Cireuit Court in the same county a slander 
suit was on trial. A very candid-appearing witness 
testified to the speaking of the words charged on 
several occasions. Counselor H . an excitable 
attorney, cross-examined the witness fully without 
seemingly shaking his testimony, when, with em- 
phasis, he put the question, 

‘** Witness, you are not on friendly terms with 
my client here, are you ?’ 

‘** Perfectly, Sir, for aught I know,’ said the wit- 
ness, in the most undisturbed manner. 

‘** Perfectly, Sir!’ repeated H——, as he nervous- 
ly reduced the answer to his minutes. 








EDITOR'S 





“Do you swear, witness, that you have no hard 


feelings toward my client ?’ asked H——, in a high- | 


ly excited manner—‘ no hard feelings, Sir!’ 
“ « *None that Iam aware of,’ said the witness, in 
the same quiet way; and the answer went nervous- 
ly to the counselor’s notes. 
” «Now, Sir,’ said H , Springing to his feet 
and shouting, ‘didn’t your cows get into his garden 
and eat his garden up?’ 
‘Yes, Sir,’ said the witness, calm as ever, ‘ but 

[ did not lay up any hard feelings against him for 
that.’ 

“The counselor and the house came down to- 
gether.” 








A caprrau contributor in San Francisco writes : 

‘‘From the land of gold I send you a salute, you 
inveterate side-splitter and incorrigible laugh-ex- 
tractor! From the Far West I thrust out to vou 
the paw of friendship. How I have laughed over 
the Drawer! With what intense delight I have 
chuckled over the last pages of Harper! We of the 
Pacific coast love you not a little, old boy ; and look 
forward to your coming with pleasure ; and snap you 
up quickly when you do arrive. We think there’s 
nothing in the world like Harper—no magazine on 
the face of the earth that can say ‘ Boo!’ to Harper. 

sut a truce to butter. Actuated by a desire to see 
California represented in the Drawer, I send the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

“In the northern part of this State is a stream 
called Yuba River. Across it some enterprising in- 
dividual built a bridge ; and on the banks somebody 
else built three or four houses. The inhabitants 
called the place Yuba Dam. Three bars were in- 
stantly erected, and the ‘town’ increased rapidly. 
About noon one cool day a traveler and a sojourner 
in the land passed this flourishing locality, and see- 
ing a long-legged specimen of humanity in a red 
shirt smoking before one of the bars, thus addressed 
him: 

*** Hello!’ 

“* Hello!’ replied the shirt, with vigor, removing 
his pipe from his mouth. 








‘““* What place is this?’ demanded the traveler, | 


whose name was Thompson. 

‘“‘The answer of the shirt was unexpected : 

“** Yuba Dam!’ 

‘*There was about fifty yards between them, and 
the wind was blowing. Mr. Thompson thought he 
had been mistaken. 

“* What did you say?’ he asked, 

‘** Yuba Dam,’ replied the stranger, cheerfully. 

‘** What place is this?’ roared Mr. Thompson. 


‘**Yu-ba Dam!’ said the shirt, in a slightly ele- 


vated tone of voice. 
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“*YU-BA DAM!’ 

‘The next minute they were at it. First, Thomp- 
son was down; then the shirt ; and then it was a dog- 
fall—that is, both were down. They rolled about, 
kicking up a tremendous dust. They squirmed 
around so energetically that you'd have thought 
they had a dozen legs instead of four. It looked 
like a prize-fight between two pugilistic centipedes. 
Finally they both rolled off the bank and into the 
river. The water cooled them. They went down 
together, but came up separate, and put out for the 
shore. Both reached it about the same time, and 
Thompson scrambled up the bank, mounted his war- 


like steed, and made tracks, leaving his foe gouging 


the mud out of one of his eyes. 


‘Having left the business portion of the town, 
that is to say, the corner where the three bars were 
kept, he struck a house in the suburbs, before which 
a little girl of about four years of age was playing. 

““* What place is this, Sissy ?” he asked. 

‘¢*The little girl, frightened at the drowned-rat 
figure which the stranger cut, streaked it for the 
house. Having reached the door she stopped, turn- 
ed, and squealed, ‘Oo-bee Dam!’ 

***Good Heavens!’ said Thompson, digging his 
heels between his horse’s ribs—‘ Good Heavens! let 
me get out of this horrid place, where not only the 
men but the very babes and sucklings swear at in- 


ne 


offensive travelers! 








Secretary CHaAsE had a father (of course he had), 
of whom a story is floating that we must put into the 
Drawer. In New Hampshire they used to choose 
all their State, county, and town officers, from Gov- 
ernor down to hog-reeves, at one town-meeting—the 
annual March meeting. As the town-officers were 
very numerous it was customary, as fast as they 
were chosen, to walk them up before a justice of the 
peace and have them sworn into office, ‘ by compa- 
nies, half companies, pair, and single.” ‘‘ Squire 


| Chase,” of Cornish (father of Secretary Chase), being 


‘the most prominent justice, had this task to perform, 
and a severe task it was, occupying much of his time 
from morning till night. 

It was on one of these occasions, after the labors 
and toils of the day were over, he returned to his 


| 
home weary and overcome with the fatigues of his 


employment, and throwing himself in his easy-chair, 
he fell into a sound sleep. In the mean time a cou- 
ple, who had been waiting impatiently for some time 
| for the Justice to join them in wedlock, presented 
themselves in another part of the house and made 
known their interesting desire to Mrs. Chase, who, 
somewhat confused and agitated, attended them to 
the sleeping Justice, whom she found it difficult to 


| 
| 
jetony Shaking him by the shoulder, she called 


‘** Lookee here!’ yelled the irate Thompson ; ‘I | out, “‘ Mr. Chase, Mr. Chase, do pray wake up; here 


asked you politely what place this was; why in| 


thunder don’t you answer ?’ 


‘* The stranger became excited. He rose and re- 


plied, with the voice of an 80-pounder, 
*“*YU-BA DAM! You hear that?’ 


‘*Tn a minute Thompson, burning with the wrath 
of the righteous, jumped off his horse, and advanced 
on the stranger with an expression not to be mistak- 


is a couple come to be married.” The Justice, hay- 
| ing administered oaths all day, was dreaming of no- 
| thing else, half waked, rubbing his eves and looking 
at the wistful pair, asked : 

‘* Are you the couple ?” 

They nodded assent. 

“ Well, hold up your hands.” They did so, with 
some hesitation. ‘You severally solemnly swear 


en. The shirt arose and assumed a posture of offense | that you will faithfully perform the duties of your 


and defense. 
“ Arrived within a yard of him, Thompson said, 


**T ask you for the last time. What place is 


this?’ 


‘Putting his hands to his mouth his opponent 


roared, 


| offices respectively, according to your best skill and 
judgment, so help you,” etc. 

The astonished couple looked wild; the Justice 
added, soothingly, ‘‘ That’s all, excepting the fee, 
one dollar,” which was quickly dropped into his 
| hand; and they were off, doubting as they went the 
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legality of the process ; but chey concluded to go ac-~ 
cording to the oath. 


Tue following needs no explanation : 

‘ E—— L—, E3q., to T C-——, Esq.: 
“New York, —— —, 18—. 

“My pEAR Sim,—Accompanying this you will find a 
copy of the proof-sheet of a work now in course of publica- 
tion by myself, which is destined to be of inestimable value 
to the legal profession, and to the public generally. It 
shall be, what it purports to be, a full, complete, aid ac- 
curate catalogue of the ablest and best lawyers in every 
county in the United States. You will perceive that I 
have taken the liberty to insert your name in the proof- 
sheet. This has been done upon a thorough acquaintance 





with the facts, derived from various and most reliable | 


sources. I am laboring in the preparation of ‘the revised 
edition.’ To enable me to do this it will be necessary that 
each lawyer whose name is inserted therein should trans- 





mit to me the inconsiderable sum of ten dollars, to aid in | 


the expense of publication. Otherwise his name will be 
omitted in * the revised edition,’ and its place supplied by 
another. Hoping to hear from you very soon, I remain, 
most respectfully, your obedient servant." 
“7 C—_—.,, Esq., to E—- L_—., Esq.: 
“ CotumBia, Kentucky, —— —, 18— 

“My pear Siz,—Your favor of the — inst, is received, 
as is also the accompanying document. I am highly grat- 
ified at the distinction which, by the ‘ proof-sheet,' you 
have conferred on me, I am satisfied that the insertion 
of my name in the ‘ proof-sheet’ of your valuable work, un- 
sought and unsolicited as it was by me, and without com- 
pensation to you, will be very advantageous to me, as well 
as to those clients whom it may direct to my office. It 
will enable each legal gentleman whose name is therein 
inserted to furnish to those who call on him the name of 
the best lawyer in any county in the United States. He 
can say to him that the name thus furnished is indorsed 
by the highest authority upon the subject of Lawyerdom 
in the United States, ‘upon a thorough acquaintance with 
the facts, derived from various and most reliable sources.’ 
He can add (and it will be ‘the chief corner-stone’ of the 
recommendation) that the indorsement aforesaid was un- 
sought, unexpected, and without compensation. You must 
however allow ‘ the ablest and best lawyer’ to say that he 
can not think that the same advantage will attend the in- 
sertion of a name in ‘the revised edition.’ It will smell 
of money. The reader will think ‘bought in.’ He will 
think that when the lawyer advertises for business he has 
very little on hand. No man likes to give a lawyer his 
only case. If he does, he does not expect to pay for it. 
Therefore I do not inclose the ten-dollar bill, and my name 
will have to be stricken from the list." 


Iv St. Louis the Drawer has a friend who enjoys 
a good story and knows how to tell it. He says: 


doos it? Wa'al, then, 7’ put in a quarter, an 
make it ten an’ sic!” The simplicity was so rea] 
Mr. T took the ‘‘shiner,” and realized the bal 
ance in the fun he had in telling the joke. 


] 





‘THe common-sewers of this city [St. Louis] ar 
led out into large ducts that discharge into the Mis 
sissippi. At low-water, along the levee, you may 
find the outlets every square or two, where the 
aqueous deposit of filth flowing down from the hid- 
den sluices oozes out, and is washed away by the 
sweeping stream that generally overflows the op n- 
ings. Walking along the margin of the stream om 
day, ‘a friend of mine’ observed two specimens 
of hoosierdom, dressed in ‘butter-nuts,’ apparently 
searching for something. Their motions excited his 
| interest, and caused him to watch. Pretty soon on: 
in advance of the other stopped, and called to his 
fellow, as he stood over one of the outlets, ‘I say. 
Bill, here’s another spring, plum down here!’ Bill 
responded, with some disgust in his countenance, 
‘Wa’al, dog-gon it all, if ‘tain’t better than Uother, | 
don’t want to drink it!" The river rippled on, and 
even the waves laughed,” 





that it is as good as a sermon. 
sands just like Mr. Finch : 

“Tn 1851 Rev. W. M‘D d was the stationed 
preacher in a city of Maine. An aged citizen, who 
had not been a regular attendant at any of the 
churches, was taken sick, and not coming under the 

| pastoral care of any particular preacher, a friend of 
| his invited the reverend gentleman to visit the sick 
man. He accordingly paid him a visit, and found 
him reading Luke xviii. 18—23: ‘Good Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life ?’ and the final 
reply of the Saviour to the young man seemed to 
puzzle him: ‘Sell all that thou hast, and distribute 
unto the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven.’ Says Mr. Finch, ‘I don’t understand it; 
how is the man to live if he sells all his property 
and gives it away?’ The reverend gentleman said 
| he would give him an illustration that might help 
him out of his difficulty, and proceeded: ‘ Mr. Finch, 
you have some property ?’ ‘ Yes, I have about six 
thousand dollars.’ ‘ Well, suppose that God should 
send an angel from heaven to say to you that if you 
will sell all your property, and give the proceeds to 


There are thou- 





| 
| THE following is so true to poor human natur 
| 
| 
| 
| 








In old Massachusetts, in former times, if not now, 
the statute defined the fee of a clergyman for offici- | 
ating at a marriage ceremony, and made one dollar 
and a half the legal charge. Rev. C T , of 
F——, father of a present member of Congress from 
the same district, used to laugh over the interpreta- | 
tion one of his parishioners gave to the law. He | 
was an honest, hard-working yeoman, who was more 
literal than literary. He came to ‘‘the minister” 
with his rural bride, as was customary with “ the | 
middling classes,” and had the knot tied in the pres- 
ence of the family. Feeling ‘‘ good,” doubtless, that | 
the event was over, and wishing to square accounts | 
with his pastor, he looked up sheepishly as he stuck 
his hands in his pockets, and asked, ‘‘ Wa’al, parson, 
what do you tax for splicin’ me?” Mr. T smiled | 
in his genial way, and willing ‘‘to bother” the fel- 
low a little, answered, ‘‘The law allows us nine 
shillings, Mr. Jones” (Yankee currency, of course). 
Thrusting his hands deeper in his pockets, and draw- 
ing out a new “quarter,” the smiling ‘‘ happy inno- 
cent” replied, ‘‘ The law allows ye a dollar’n a ha’f, 











the poor, you shall have every thing that you desire 
for your comfort and happiness in this life, and 
heaven hereafter; now, Mr. Finch, what would you 
do? Would you trust God?’ After a few mo- 


| ments’ reflection, he replied, ‘I think I would keep 


the stuff in my own hands !’” 

A CORRESPONDENT sends to the Drawer an obitu- 
ary in the Philadelphia Ledger of November 17, 1862, 
which is certainly an uncommonly fine specimen of 
the highfalutin. After recording the name and age 


| of the deceased, his elegist proceeds to say : 


“The early Sabbath morn was here: in heaven his 
name was called; he died, and answered ‘Present.’ One 
who was permitted to peruse the diary of his heart rejoices 
in being able to say that every page contains the words: 
* With all my strength I battle for my God.’ No more he 
asks. And who that knew did not love him? And it 
seemed as if music's animated bells, o’erspread with the 
bright drapery of constancy, were daily shining o'er the 
altar of holy thoughts and new-born love for John. We 
would fain be as the nightingale, sing with our breast 
against the throne. But alas! his death has entranced 
the heart with a dream of agony that promised no ending.” 








EDITOR'S 





Tue religious Chronicle of this city says: 


‘* We call attention to a special notice in another col- 
, announcing the repetition by Rev. Dr. Fish, of 
Newark, New Jersey, in the Stanton Street Baptist Church, 
f his interesting lecture on * Woman: her Influence and 
Dr. Fish ought to have a houseful.” 






Training.’ 


We can not see why Dr. Fish ought to have a 
‘*houseful” any more than any other man. Why 
is not one wife as well for him as a houseful of the 
same sort? !f he understands ‘‘ Woman: her In- 
fluence and Training,” he is content with one at a 
time, and the suggestion of the Chronicle, that he 
ought to have a *‘ houseful,” will not encourage him 
to mistake Newark for Salt Lake City. 


‘* Ar Cairo,” writes one of our many military cor- 
respondents, ‘‘ the following incident occurred a few 
days ago: The telegraph operator received a mes- 
sage for an Italian (who is engaged in selling cakes, 
etc., to the soldiers, and has temporarily taken up 
his residence here for that purpose) that his daugh- 
ter’s dress had taken fire, and she had been burned 
to death. When found by the messenger he was 
surrounded by some gay companions, who, on learn- 
ing the awful tidings, considerately fell back in si- 
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** What, Fred, don't Skate? 
Man in capital order for his Dinner.” 


Voi. XXVI.—No. 153.—D p* 


ON THE POND. 
You ought to learn, old Fellah; it's first- 
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lence, not willing to intrude on a grief so sacred and 
inconsolable as our Italian friend’s must be. No- 
thing daunted, in a very business-like manner he 
asked for a pencil and immediately wrote the follow- 
ing reply : 

‘*T am very sorry. Send me some stock as quick 
as you can—I am out of cakes !’” 





Just over the river from Kentuck, in Indiana, a 
correspondent writes to the Drawer: 

‘* We had in our employ, as maid of general house- 
work, an intelligent contraband, who hailed from 
‘Way down thar on Blue River.’ Now this same 
contraband was a shouting Methodist, and was very 


zealous in the cause, as regards singing; and as her 
} . 
lungs were not the weakest, she would make consid- 


erable noise. One day, when she was singing at her 
loudest, I mildly recommended to her not to pitch 
her voice so high, as it might disturb the neighbors. 
This quieted her, but after a while she again com- 
menced singing, but in a milder tone, the following 
verse : 
“* Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew the Lord; 
3ut servante of the Heavenly King 
Should sound their joys abroad.’ 
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THE DEAD DRUMMER BOY. 


’Minst tangled roots that lined the wild ravine, 
Where the fierce fight raged hottest through the day. 
And where the dead in scattered heaps were seen, 
Amid the darkling forests’ shade and sheen, 
Speechless in death he lay. 


The setting sun, which glanced athwart the place 
In slanting lines, like amber-tinted rain, 
Fell sidewise on the drummer's upturned face, 
Where Death had left his gory finger’s trace 
In one bright crimson stain. 


The silken fringes of his once bright eye 
Lay like a shadow on his cheek so fair; 
His lips were parted by a long-drawn sigh, 
That with his soul had mounted to the sky 
On some wild martial air. 


No more his hand the fierce tatoo shall beat, 
The shrill reveillé, or the long roll’s call, 
Or sound the charge, when in the smoke and heat 
Of fiery onset foe with foe shall meet, 
And gallant men shall fall. 


Yet maybe in some happy home, that one, 
A mother, reading from the list of dead, 
Shall chance to view the name of her dear son, 
And move her lips to say, ‘‘God’s will be done!” 
And bow in grief her head. 


But more than this what tongue shall tell his story ? 
Perhaps his boyish longings were for fame? 
He lived, he died; and so, memento mori— 
Enough if on the page of War and Glory 
Some hand has writ his name. 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Brovrz, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
VoIcT Jrom actual articl 8 of Costume. 
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Figure 3.—NEGuLicke Rose. 


N the Srreet Dress on the preceding page the 
Bonnet and Cloak are removed, in order to show 
the Dress proper. Its general fashion needs no de- 
scription. The gray and drab foulards, which are 
now so fashionable, are admirably adapted to this 
style, as well as the violet poplin from which the 


dress represented in our illustration was taken. The 
Cut.p’s Dress explains itself. 

The Neciick= Rope, represented above, is of 
dark green cachemire, faced with light green taffeta, 
with wristbands of the same. The embroidery is of 
dark-green braid, with cord of the same color. 
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